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* Jutivs C#sAar.] It appears from Peck's Collefion of divers 
curious Hiſtorical Pieces, &c. ( appended to his Memoirs, &c. of 
Oliver Cromwell, ) p. 14. that a Latin play on this ſubjed had been 
written. Epilogus Czſaris iuterfecti, quomodo in ſcenam pro- 
diit ea res, ada, in Eccleſia Chriſti, Oxon. Qui Epilogus a Ma- 
gifiro Ricardo Eedes, & ſcriptus & in proſcenio ibidem didus fuit, 
A. D. 1582. - Meres, whoſe Wit's Commonwealth was publiſhed 
in 1598, enumerates Dr. Eedes among the beſt tragic writers of 
that time, STEEVENS. 

From ſome words ſpoken by Polonius in Hamlet, IT think it. pro- 
bable that there was an Engliſh play on this ſubjed, before Shak- 
ſpeare commenced a writer for the ſlage. 

Stephen Goflon in his School of Abuſe, 1579, mentions a play 
entitled The Hilo of Ceſar and Pompey. 

William Alexander, afterwards earl of Sterline, wrote z tragedy 
on the flory and with the title of Julius Ceſar. It may be preſumed 
that Shakſpeare's play was poſterior to his; for lord Sterline, when 
he compoſed his Julius Cæſar was a very young author, and would 
hardly have ventured into that circle, within which the moſt emi- 
nent Uramatick writer of England had aleady walked. The death 

of Czſar, which is not exhibited but related to the audience, forms 
| the cataſtropbe of his piece. In the two plays many parallel paſlages 
ate found, which e. perhaps, have ptoceeded only from the 
two authors drawing from the ſame ſource, However, there are 
ſome reaſons for thinking the coincidence more than accidental. 

A paſlage in The Tempeſt, (p. 27, ) ſeems to have been copied 
from one in Darius, another play of Lord Sterline's, printed at 
Edinburgh in 1603. His Julius Cæſar appeared in 1607, at a time 
when he was little acquainied with Engliſh writers; for both theſe 
pieces abound with ſcoiticiſms, which, in the ſubſequent folio edition, 
1637, he corteded. But neither The Tempeſt nor the Julius Czſar of 
our author was printed till 1623. 

It ſhould alſo be remembered, that our author has ſeveral plays; 
founded op ſubje&s which had been previouſly treated by others. 
Of this kind are King John, King Richard II. the two parts of K. 
Henry IV. King Henry V. King Kichard III, King Liar, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Mcaſure for Meaſure, The Taming of tie Shrew, The 
Merchant of Venice, and | believe, Hamlet, Timon of Athens, and The 
Sccond and Third Part of King Henry VI.: whercas no proof has 
hiie:zto been produced, that any contemporary writer ever Pres 
ſumed to new model a ſtory that bad alicady employed the pen 
of Shakſpeare On all thcie grounds it appears more probable, 
that Shakſpeare was indebted to lord Sterliue, than that lord Ster- 
line borrowed from Shakſpeare. If this realoning be juſt, this play 
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could not have appeared before the year 1607. I believe it was 
roduced in that «= 07 An Attempt to efcertain the- order of 
Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. II. MALOKE. 

The real length of io in 9 — Ceſar is as follows: About the 
middle of February A. U. a frantick, feſtival, ſacred to 
Pan, and called Lupercalia, was. beta in bonout of ear, when 
the regal crown was offered to him by Antony. On the 15th of 
March in the ſame year, he was flain. Nov. 27, A. U. C. 710, 
the triumvirs met at a ſmall iſland, formed by the river Rhenus, 
near Bononia, and pond adjuſted their.cruel proſcription. — A. U. C. 
714, Bratus and Caffius were defeated hear Philippi. UPTON; 


| 
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PERSONS repreſented. 
Julius Cafe. ; 


Marcus Antonius, n Gr 
M. Amuil. Lepidus, Ja ius Cæſar. 
Cicero, Publius, Popilius Lena, Senators. 


Marcus Brutus, 


Octavius Cæſar, | Triumvirs, after the Death of 


Caſſius, 

Caſca, 

Trebonius, Conſpirators againſt Julius 
Ligarius, | Cæſar. 


Decius Brutus, 

Metellus Cimber, 

Cinna, ö 
Flavius, and Marullus, Tribunes. 
Artemidorus, à Sophiſt of Cnidos. 


A Soothſayer. 
Cinna, a Poet. Another Poet. 
Lucilius, Titinius, Meſſala, Young Cato, and Volum- 


nins ; Friends to Brutus and Caſſius. 


Varro, Clitus, Claudius, Strato, Lucius, Dardanius ; 


Servants to Brutus. 


Pindarus, Servant to Caſſius. 


Calpharnia, Wife to Cæſar. 
Portia, Wife to Brutus. 


Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, &c. 


SCENE, during a great part of the play, at Rome; 


afterwards at Sardis; and near Philippi. 


JULIUS CASAR. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


Rome. A Street. 


Enter FLAvius, MARuULLUs,* and à rabble of 
Cilizens. „„ 


FlAv. Hence; home, you idle creatures, get 
ou home; 
Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you onght not walk, 
Upon a labouring day, without the ſign 
* 20 profeſſion? — Speak, what trade art thou? 
. CiT, Why, fir, a carpenter, | 
Man. Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule? 
What doſt thou with thy beſt apparel on? — 
You, ſir; what trade are you? 
2. Cir. Truly, fir, in reſpect of a fine workman, 
I am but, as you would ſay, a cobler. 
Mak. But what trade art thou? Anſwer me di- 
rectly. 
2. Cit. A ge fir, that, I hope, I may uſe with 
a ſafe conſcience; which is, indeed, ar, a mender 
of bad foals. * 


Ma Marullus, ] Old copy — Murellus. I 2 upon the authority 


ol Plutarch, &c. given to this tribune his right name. Marullus. 
THEOBALD. 


? —— @ mender of bad foals. ] Fletcher has the ſame quibble in 
bis Women Pleas de: 
B 3 
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Mar. What trade, thou knave?. thou naughty 
knave, what trade?“ | 

2. Cit. Nay, I beſeech you, fir, be not out with 
me: yet, if yon be out, fir, I can mend you. 

Mak. What meaneſt thou by that?“ Mend me, 
thou ſancy fellow ? 

2. Cit. Why, fir, cobble you. 

Flay. Thou art a cobler, art thou? 

2. Cir. Truly, fir, all that I live by is, with the 
awl: I meddle with no tradeſman's matters, nor 
women's matters, but with awl.* I am, indeed, 


«© —— mark me, thou ſerious ſowter, 

« If thou doſt this, there ſhall be no more ſhoe-mending; 
„ Every man ſhall have a ſpecial care of his own ſoul, © 
„And carry in his pocket his two confeſſors. ” MALONE, 


* Mar, What trade, &c.] This ſpeech in the old copy is given 
o Flavius. The next ſpeech but one ſhews that it belongs to 

arullus, to whom it was attributed, I think properly, by Mr. 
Capell. MALONE. | | | 


6 Mar. What meaneft thou by that?) As the Cobler, in the pre- 
ceding ſpeech, replies to Flavius, not to Marullus, 'tis plain, I 
think, this ſpeech muſt be given to Flavius. 'TazoOBALD, 


I have replaced Marullus, who might properly enough reply to 
a ſaucy ſentence direfted to his colleague, and to whom the ſpeech 
was probably given, that he might not ſtand too long unemployed 
upon the flage- Jouns0N. Nas 5 | 
I. would give the firſt ſpeech to Marullus, inſtead of transferring 
the laſt to Flavius. RITsoNW. OBS. | 
Perhaps this, like all the other ſpeeches of the Tribunes, (te 
whichſoever of them it belongs] was deſigned to be metrical, and 
originally ſtood thus: n 
What mean'ft by that ? Mend me, thou ſaucy fellow ? 

| ' -  _  STEEVENS. 

© I meddle with no tradeſman's matters, nor women's matters, by 
with awl.] This ſhould be, „I meddle with no trade, — man s 

matters, nor woman's matters{%ut with aul. FARMER, | 


Shakſpeare might have adopted this quibble from the ancient 
ballad, intitled, The Three Merry Cobirs: eos ar 
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fir, a ſurgeon to old ſhoes ; when they are in great 
danger, I re-cover them. As proper men as ever 
trod upon neats-leather, have gone upon my handy- 
work. | 3 

FLav. But wherefore art not in thy ſhop to-day? 
Why doſt thou lead theſe men about the ſtreets? 

2. Cir. Truly, fir, to wear out their ſhoes, to get 
myſelf inio more work. But, indeed, fir, we make 
holiday, to ſee Cæſar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 

Mar. Wherefore rejoice ? What conqueſt brings 

- he home? 2 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels? 
You blocks, you ſtones, you worſe than ſenſeleſs 

(EE: 

O, you hard hearts, you crael men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 
Have you chmb'd up to walls and battlements, 


Io towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 


Your infants in your arms, and there have ſat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To ſee great Pompey pals the ſtreets of Rome: 


* 


- 


* 


de We have awls at our command, | 
* And ſtill we are on the mending hand. STEBVENs. 


F bave already obſerved in a note on Love's Labour's Loft, Vol. 
VIE. p. 252, n. 6, that where our author uſes words equivocally, 
he impoſes ſome difficulty on his editor with reſpe& to the mode 
of exbibiting them in print. Shakfpeare, who wrote for the ſtage, 
not for the cloſet, was contented if his quibble ſatisfred the ear. I 
have, with the other modern editors, printed here — with sul, 
though in the firſt folio, we find withal; as in the preceding page, 
bad-/oals, inflead of — bad ſouls, the reading of the original copy. 

The allufion contained in the ſecond clauſe of this ſevtence, is 
again repeated in Coriolanus, Ad IV. fc. v. — “ 3, Serv. How, fir, 
do, you meddle with my wafter? Cor. Ay, tis an honeſter ſervice. 


than to meddle with thy mifireſs.'" MALONE, 
8 4 
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And when you ſaw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 

- That Tiber trembled underneath her banks,“ 
To hear the replication of your ſounds, 
Made in her concave ſhores? 

And do you now put on your beſt attire ? 

And do you now cull out a holiday? 

And do you now fſtrew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph' over Pompey's blood? 
Be gone; 

Run to your houſes, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 

That needs muſt light on this ingratitude. 


FLav. Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this 
fault, 


Aſſemble all the poor men of your ſort; 

Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the loweſt ſtream 

Do kiſs the moſt exalted ſhores of all. 


[ Exeunt Citizens, 
See, whe'er* their baſeſt metal be not mov'd; 


— her banks, ] As Tiber is always repreſented by the Ggure 
of a man, the feminine gender is improper. Milton ſays, that 
1 the river of bliſs © 
„% Rolls o'er Elyſian flowers her amber ſtream. 
But he is ſpeaking of the water, and not of its preſiding power or 
genius, STEEVENS. 

Drayton, in his Polyolbion, frequently deſcribes the rivers of 
England as females, even when he ſpeaks of the preſiding power over 
the ſtream. Spenſer on the other haud, repreſents them more claſ- 
fically, as males. MALONE. 

The prefiding powers of ſome of Drayton's rivers were females; 
like Sabrina &c. STEEYENS. 

See, whe'r —— ] Whether, thus abreviated, is uſed by Ben 
Jonſon: 
$2 „ Who ſhall doubt, Donne, whe'r I a poet be, 

« When I dare ſend my epigrams to thee, ” STEEVENS. 


See Vol. XI. p. 329. n. 3. MALONE, 


; 
( 
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They vaniſh tongue-tied in their guiltineſs. 
Go you down that way towards the Capitol ; 


This way will I : Diſrobe the images, 


If you do find them deck'd with ceremonies. 
Mas. May we do ſo? 
You know, it is the feaſt of Lupercal. 
FLav. It 1s no matter ; let no images 
Be hung with Cæſar's trophies. * I'll about, 
And drive away the vulgar from the ſtreets : 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 
Theſe growing feathers pluck'd from Cæſar's wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch ; 
Who elſe would ſoar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in ſervile fearfulneſs. {| Exeunt. 


\ 


9 —— deck'd with ceremonies. ] Ceremonies, for religious orna- 
ments. Thus afterwards he explains them by Cæſar's trophies ; i. e. 
ſuch as he had dedicated to the gods. WARBURTON. 

Ceremonies are honorary vrnaments; tokens of reſped. 


MALONE, 

* Be hung with Cæ ſar's trophies. ] Cæſar's trophies, are, I be- 
lieve, the crowns which were placed on bis flatues, So, in fir 
Thomas North's tranſlation: « — There were ſet up images of 
Czſar in the city with diadems on their heads, like kings. Thoſe 
the two tribunes went and pulled down.” STEFVENS. 

What theſe trophies really were, is explained by a paſſage in the 
next ſcene, where Caſca informs Caſſius, that Marullus and Fla- 
vius, for pulling ſcarfs off Czſar's images, are put to ſilence.” 

EET SE | M. MASON. 
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The ſame. 4 publick Place. 


. TI i 

Enter, in proceſſion, with muſick, CESAR; ANTON, 
for the courſs; CALPHURNIA, PorTIA, DEcios, 

Cicero, BruTUs, CAssIUS, and CASCA, a great 
crowd following ; among them a Soothſayer. 


Cas. Calphnraia, — 


CASCA, Peace, ho! Cæſar ſpeaks. 
| | [ Muſick ceaſes. 
Cs. Calphurnia,.— 


\ 


3 This perſon was not Decius, but Decimus Brutus. The poet 
(as Voltaire has done fince) confounds the characters of Marcus 
and Decimus. Decimus Brutus was the moſt cheriſhed by Cæſar of 
all his friends, while Marcus kept aloof, and declined ſo large a 
ſhare of his favours and honours, as the other had conftantly ac- 
cepted. Velleius Pateiculus, ſpeaking of Decimus Brutus, ſays, 
— ab iis, quos miſerat Antonius, jugulatus eſt; juſtiſſi maſque op- 
time de fe merito viro C. Cæſari pœnas dedit. Cujus cum primus 
omnium amicorum fuiſſet, interfedtor fuit, & fortunz ex qua fruc- 
tum tulerat, invidiam in aucorem, relegabat, cenſebatque æquum, 
qu acceperat a Cæſare retinere: Cæſarem, quia illa dederat, pe- 
riſſe. Lib. II. c. Ixiv: 

7 « Jungitur his Decimus, notiſimus inter amicos 
« Czfaris, ingratus, cui trans- Alpina fuiſſet 
« Gallia Czſareo nuper commiſſa favore. 
„% Non illum conjunQa tides, non nomen amici 
- © Deterrere poteſt.— 


« Ante alios Decimus, cui fallere, nomen amici 
„% Præcipue dederat, ducqtorem ſæpe morantem 
« Tacitat,” Supplem. Lucani. STEEVENS, 


Shakſpeare's miſtake of Decius for Decimus, aroſe from the old 

uſlation of Plutarth. FARMER. . 

Lord Sterline has committed the ſame miſtake in his Julius Ceſar : 
and in Holland's Tranſlation of Suetonius, 1606, which I believe 
Shakſpeare had read, this perſon is likewiſe called Decius Brutus. 

: N MALONE. 


IT, 


eat 
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Cat. Here, my lord. 


Cs. Stand you directly i in Antonius' way,“ 
When he doth run his courſe.— Antonius. 


AnT. Cæſar, my lord. 


Cs. Forget not, in your ſpeed, Antonius, 
To touch Calptiurnia : for our elders ſay, 
The barren, touched in this holy One, 
Shake off their ſteril curſe. 


ANT. 1 ſhall . 
When Czſar ſays, Do this, it is perform'd. 


CAS, Set on; and BIS no ceremony out. 

[ Muſick. 
SoorTHn. Cæſar. 
Cs. Ha! Who calls ? ; 


{ —— in Antonius' way,] The old copy generally reads An- 
tonio, Octavio, Flavio. The players were more accuſtomed to Italian 
than Roman terminations, on account of the many yerlions from 
Italian novels, and the many Italian charaQers in dramatick pieces 
formed on the ſame originals. STEEVENS. 


The correQion was made” by Mr. Pope.— At that time, (ſays 


Plutarch, ) the feaſt Lupercalia was celebrated, the which in olde 


time men ſay was the feaſt of Shepheards or heardſmen, and is 
much like unto the feaſt of Lyceians in Arcadia. But howſoever 
it is, that day there are diverſe noble men's ſonnes, young men, 
{and ſome of them magiſtrates themſelves that govern them,) which 
run naked through the city, ſtriking in ſport them they meet in 
their way with leather thongs. Aud many noble women and gen- 
tlewomen alſo go of purpoſe to ſtand in their way, and doe put 
forth their wy 

with childe, they ſhall have good. deliverie; and alſo, being barren, 
that ii will make them conceive with child. Czfar fat to behold 
that ſport vpon the pulpit for orations, in a chayre of gold, appa- 
relled in triumphant manner. Antonius, who was conſul at that 


es to be ſtricken, perſuading themſelves that being 


time, was oue of them that ronne this holy courſe." North's Tran- 


Dation, 
We learn from Cicero that Cæſar conflituted a new kind of thefe 


12 whom hes called after his own name, Juliani: and Mark 
tony was the biſt who was fo entitled, Maron. 8 


! 
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12 JULIUS CESAR. 


Casca. Bid every noiſe be ſtill peace yet again, 
[ Mufick ceaſes. 


Cs. Who is it in the preſs, that calls on me? 
I hear a tongue, ſhriller than all the muſick, 
Cry, Cæſar: Speak; Cæſar is turn'd to hear. 


SooTH. Beware the ides of March. / 


Cas. What man is that? 
Bru. A ſoothſayer, bids you beware the ides of 
March. 
Cs. Set him before me, let me ſee his face. 
Cas. Fellow, come from the throng: Look ym 
Cæſar. 
Cs. What ſay'ſt thou to me now? Speak once 
again, 
SootHn. Beware the ides of March. 
CES. He is a dreamer; let us leave him ;—paſls, 
[ Sennet.* Exeunt all but Brutus and Caſſius. 
Cas. Will you go ſee the order of the courſe? 
Bru. Not I. 
Cas. I pray you, do. 
Bau. 1 am not gameſome: I do lack ſome part 
Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Caſſius, your defires ; 
III leave you. 


5 Sennet.] I have been informed that fennet is derived from 
ſenneſte, an antiquated French tune formerly uſed in the army; 
but the DiRionaries which I have conſulted exbibit no fuck word, 

Ia Decker's Sattromaftix, 1602: 

. ++ Trumpets ſound a flouriſh, and then a * N 
Io The Dumb Stow, preceding the firſt part of Jeronimo, 1605, is 
„Sound a fignate and paſs over the Rage.” 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of Malta, a ſynnet is called 
a fl-uriſh of irumpets, but | know not on what authority. See a note 
on King Henry VIII. Ad II. fc. iv. Vol. XVI. p. 83, n. 3. Sennet 

may be a corruption tren ſonata, Ital. STEEVENS. 


you 
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Cas. Brutus, I do obſerve you now of late :* 
I have not from your eyes that gentleneſs, 
And ſhow of love, asI was wont to have: 
You bear too ſtubborn and too ſtrange a hand” 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru. Caſſius, 
Be not deceiv'd: If I have veil'd my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myſelf.. Vexed I am, 
Of late, with paſſions of ſome difference,“ 
Conceptions only proper to myſelf, 
Which give ſome ſoil, perhaps, to my behaviours : 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev'd ; 
(Among which number, Caſſius, be you one;) 
Nor conſtrue any further my neglecl. 
Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf t war, 
Forgets the ſhows of love to other men. 

Cas. Then, nur 1 have much miſtook your 

paſhon;® 


6 Brutus, I do obſerve you now of late: ] Will the reader ſuſtain 
any loſs by the omiſſion of the words —you now, without which the 
meaſure would become regular? 

I'll leave you. 
Caſ. Brutus, I do obſerve of late, 
I have not ke. STEEVENS, 

7 —— ftrange a end-] Strange, is alien, unfamiliar, fuch as 
might. become a ſtranger. JOHNSON. 
paſſions of ſome difference, ] With a fluftuation of 6 
* opinions and deſires. JOHNSON, 


So, in Coriolanus, AR V. fc. iii: 
6 thou haſt ſet thy mercy and thy honour 
At difference in thee,” STEEVENS. 
A following line may prove the beſt comment on this: 


© Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at war.” 
MALoxx. 


9 —— your paſſion z] i. e. the nature of the feelings from which 
you are now ſuffering. So, in Timon of Athens: 
© I feel my maſter's paſſion.” STEEVENS., 


14 JULIUS ES AR. 


By means whereof, this breaſt of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations, 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you ſee your face? 
Bru. No, Caſſius: for the eye ſees not itſelf," 
But by reflection, by ſome other things. 
Cas. Tis juſt: 
And it is very Nach lamented, Brutus, 
That you bave no ſuch mirrors, as will turn 
Your hidden worthineſs into your eye, 
That you might ſee your ſhadow. I have heard; 
Where many of the belt relpe& in Rome, 
(Except immortal Cæſar,) ſpeaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 
Have wiſh'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
Bru. Into what dangers would you | lead me, 
25 Caſhus, 
That you would have me ſeek into myſelf 
For that which is not in me? 
Cas. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar 'd to hear: 
And, ſince you know ar cannot ſee yourſelf 
So well as by reflection, I, your glaſs, 
Will modeſtly diſcover to yourſelf 
'That of yourſelf which you yet know not of. 


F —— the eye ſees 101 itſelf, ] So, Sir John Davies in bis poem 
entitled Noſce Teipſum, 1599: 
© Is it becauſe the mind is like the ehe, 
„% Through which it gathers knowledge by degrees ; 
© Whoſe rays refle& not, but ſpread outwardly ; 
Not ſeeing itſelf, when other things it ſees?” . 
Again, in Marſton's Paraſitafter, i 606: 
©« Thus few ſtrike fail until they run on ſhelf; 
« The eye ſees all things but its proper ſelf.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in Sir John Davies's poem: 
„% — the lights which in my tower do ſhine, 
„ Mine eyes which ſee all objets nigh and far, 
© Look not into this little world of mine; 


«+ Nor ſee my face, wherein they fixed are.“  MALONE, 


w- 


em 
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And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus: 
Were I a common laugher,* or did uſe 
To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love“ 
To every new proteſter ; if you knqw 
That 1 do fawn on men, and hug them hard; 
And after ſcandal them; or if you know 
That I profeſs myſelf in banqueting | 

To all the rout; then hold me dangerous: 


[ Flouriſh, and ſhout. ; 
Bru. What means. this ſhouting ? I do fear, the 
people | - 
Chooſe Cæſar for their king. 
Cas. Ay, do you fear it ? 


Then muſt I think you would not have it ſo. 

Bru. I would not, Caſſius; yet I love him well: 
But wherefore do you bold me here ſo long? 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 

If it be aught toward the general good, 


Set honour in one eye, and death i' the other; 


And I will look on both indifferently : 3 

For, let the gods ſo ſpeed me, as I love 

The name of honour more than I fear death. 
Cas. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 

As well as 1 do know your outward favour, 

Well, honour is the ſubject of my flory.— 

I cannot ck what you and other men 


9 —— @ common laugher,] Old Copy —laughter. Corteded by 
Mr. Pope. MALONE. ä 

* To flale with ordinary oaths my love &c. ] To invite erery nw 
protefier to my affeQion by the flale or allurement of cuſtomary oaths, 

OHNSON, 

T And I will look on both indifferently : 1 uy Warburton has a 
long note on this occaſion, which is very trifling. Woen W 
firſt names konour and death, he calmly declares: them ider. at; 
but as the image kindles in his mind, he ſets konour above life, bs 
uot this natural? JOANSON, 
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Think of this life; but, for my ſingle ſelf, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 
J was born free as Cæſar; fo were you: 
We both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold, as well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her ſhores, 
Cæſar ſaid to me, Dar'/t thou, Caſſius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood,* 
And ſwim to yonder point? —Upon the word, 
Accouter'd as I was, I plunged in, 
And bade him follow : ſo, indeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd ; and we did buffet it 
With luſty finews ; throwing it aſide 
And ſtemming it with'hearts of controverſy. 
But ere we could arrive the point propos'd,* 
Cæſar cry'd, Help me, Caſſius, or IT nk. 
I., as Aneas, our great anceſtor, 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulder 
The old Anchiſes bear, ſo, from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Cæſar: And this man 
Is now become a god; and Caſſius is 
A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body, 
It TOR careleſsly but nod on him. | 
—— Dr thou, Caſſius, now 
op in with me into this angry flood, ] Shakſpeare probably re- 

collected the flory which Suetonius had told of Cæſar's leaping into 
the ſea, when he was in danger by a boat's being overladen, aud 
ſwimming to the next {hip with his Commentaries in his left band.” 
Holland's Tranſlation of Suetonius, 1606, p. 26. 80 alſo, ibid. 
P+ 24: Were rivers in his way to hinder his paſſage, croſs over 
them he would, either ſwimming, or elle bearing himſelf upon 
blowed leather bottles.” MaALONE, 

5 But ere we could arrive, the point propoes'd, J The verb arrive is 


uſed, without the prepolition at, by Milton in the ſecond book of 


Paradiſe Loſt, as well as by Shakſpeare in the Third Part of King 
Henry VI. Ad V. ſc. iii: 
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He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And, when the fit was on chim, did mark. 


Ho he did ſhake : 'tis true, this god did ſhake: 


His coward lips did from their colour fly ; © 

And that ſame eye, whole bend doth awe the world, 
Did loſe his luſtre: I did hear him groan: 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 
Alas! it cry'd, Give me ſome drink, Liunius, 

As a ſick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of ſuch a feeble temper ” ſhould 


So get the ſtart of the maj eſtick world,“ 


And bear the palm alone. 
Bru. Another general ſhout! 
I do believe, that theſe applauſes are 
For ſome new honours that are heap'd on Czfar. 
Cas, Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow 
world, 


[Shout, Flouriſh. 


— thoſe powers, that the queen 
„ Hath rais'd in Gallia, have arriv'd our coaſt,” 
STEEVENS. 

6 His coward lips did from their colour fly;] A plain man would 
have ſaid, the colour fled from kis lips, and not his lips from their 
colour. But the falſe expreſhon was for the ſake of as falſe a piece 
of wit: a poor quibble, alluding to a coward flying from his co- 
lours. WARBURTON, 

7 —— feeble temper —] i. e. temperament, conſtitution. | 

| f STEEVENS. 

T —— get the flart of the majeſflick world, &c.] This image is 
extremely noble: it is taken from the Olympic games. The ma- 
Jeftick world is a fine periphraſis for the Roman empire: their citizens 
ſet themſelves on a footing with kings, and they called their domi- 
nion Orbis Romanus. But the particular alluſion ſeems to be to 
the known ſtoty of Czſar's great pattern Alexander, who being 
aſked, Whether he would run the courſe at the Olympic games, 
replied, Yes, if the racers were kings, WARBURTON. 

That the alluſior is to the price allotted id games to the foremoſt 
in the race, is very clear. All the reſt exiſted, I apprehend, ouly 
in Dr. Warburton's imagination, MALONE, 
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Like a Coloſſus; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs,* and peep abont 

To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves. 

Men at ſome time are maſters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our flars, 

But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus, and Cæſar: What ſhould be in that Cæſar? 
Why ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours? 
Write them together, yours 1s as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; ? 
Weigh them, it1s as heavy ; conjure with them, 
Brutus will ſtart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cæſar. | Shout, 
Now in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Czfar feed, 

That he is grown ſo great? Age, thou art ſham'd: 
Rome, thou haſt loſt the breed of noble bloods ! 

W hen went there by an age, ſince the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more thari with one man? 
When could they ſay, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walks encompaſs'd but one man? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 

O] you and I have heard our fathers ſay, 


* —— and we petty men . 
Walk under his huge legs,] So, as an anonymous writer hag 
obſerved) in Spenſer's Fan) Queen, B. IV. c. x. 
„But I the meancit man of many more, 
« Yet much diſdaining unto him to lout, 
© Or creep between his legs.“ Melon. 
9 Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ;] A ſimilar thought 
occurs in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1614: 
„% What diapaſon's wore in Tarquin's name, 
+ Than in a ſubj<Q's? or what's Tullia 
«K More in the ſound. than ſhould become the name 
„„ Of a poor maid?” ST+EVENS, 
* Brutus will fart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cæſar.] Dr. Young, in his 
Bufiris, appears to have imitatcd this paffage: 
« Nay, ſtamp not, tyrant; 1 can ſtamp as loud, 
« And raffe as many dewons with the found.” STErvans, 
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There was a Brutus once, * that would have brook'd 


The eternal devil“ to keep his ſtate in Rome, 
As eaſily as a king. 


Bev. I bat you do love me, Iam nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have ſome aim:“ 
Howl have thought of this, and of theſe times, 

] ſhall recount hereafter; for this preſent, 
I would not, ſo with love I might entreat you; 
Be any further mov'd. What you have ſaid, 
Iwill conſider; what you have to fay, 


Iwill with patience hear: and find a time 
Both meet to hear, and anſwer, ſuch high things. 


1ili then, my noble friend, chew upon this; 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 


Than to repute himſelf a fon of Rome 


Under theſe hard condinuens as this time 
Is like to lay upon us.“ 


Cas. I am glad, that my weak words * 
Have ſtruck but thus much ſhow of fire from Brutus. 


3 There Was a Brutus once,] i. e. Lucius Junius Brutus. 


| STREVENS, 

— eternal devil --] I ſhould think that our author wrote 
rather, inferzal devil. JOHNSON. 

I would continue to read eternal devil. L. 7, Brutus (ſays Caſſius) 
would as ſoon have ſubmitted to the perpetual dominion of a demon, as 
to ths laſting government of a king, STEEVENS. 

—— am:] i. e. gueſs, So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona? 
„% But, fearing left my jealous aim might err, —,” STEEVENS, 


6 —— chew upon this 3] Conhider this at leifure fuminatt on 
this. JOHNSON. 


7 Under theſe hard conditions as this time 

I. like to lay upon us.] As, in our author's age, was frequently 
uſed in the ſenſe of that, So, in North's Tranſlation of Plutarch, 
1579: „ inſomuch as they that ſaw it, thougbt he had deen 
burnt.“ MALONE. 


* ] am glad, that my weak words ——] For the ſake of regular 
meaſure, Mr. Ritfon would tead: 


Cal. 


: I am glad, my words 
Have firuek Ke, STEEVENS, | 
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Re-enter CASAR, and his Train. 


Bau. Thegames are done, and Cæſar is returning. 
Cas. As they paſs by, pluck Caſca by the fleeve; 


And he will, after his ſour faſhion, tell you 
What hath proceeded, worthy note, to-day. 
Bru. I will do ſo:— But, look you, Caſſius, 


The angry ſpot doth glow on Cæſar's brow,” 

And all the reſt look like a chidden train: 

Calphurnia's cheek is pale; and Cicero 

Looks with ſuch ferret? and ſuch fiery eyes, 

As we have ſeen him in the Capitol, 

Being croſs'd in conference by ſome ſenators. 
Cas. Caſca will tell ns what the matter 18. 


Cas. Antonius. 
AnT. Cæſar. 
Cs. Let me have men about me, that are fat; 


Sleek-headed men, and ſuch as fleep o'nights : 
Yond' Caſſius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much: ſuch men are dangerous; 

ANT. Fear him not, Cæſar he's not dangerous; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 


7 —— ferret ——] A ferret has red eyes. JOHNSON, 

® Sleek-headed men, &c.] So, in Sir Thomas North's tranſlation 
of Plutarch, 1579. When Cæſar's friends complained unto him 
of Antonius and Dolabella, that they pretended ſome miſchief to- 
wards him; he anſweed, as for thoſe fat men and ſmooth-combed 
heads, (quoth he) I never reckon of them; but theſe pale-viſaged 


and carrion-lean people, I fear them moſt; meaning Brutus and 
Caſſius.“ | | 


And again: | | : 

++ Czfar bad Caſſius in great jealouſy, and ſuſpe ded him much; 
whereupon he ſaid on a time, to his friends, what will Caſkus do, 
think you? I like not his pale looks.” STEEVENS, 


\ 
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Cs. Would he were fatter : But I fear him 
not: 0 

Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
1 do not know the man 1 ſhould avoid 
So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius, He reads much; 
He is a great obſerver, and he looks | 
Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 
As thou doſt, Antony; he hears no muſick: * 
Seldom he ſmiles; and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 
That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart's caſe, 
Whiles they. behold a greater than themſelves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd, 
Than what I fear; for always I am Cæſar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think'ſt of him. 


[ Exeunt CASAR, and his train. CASCA ſtays behind. 
CasCA. You pull'd me bythe cloak; Would yon 
ſpeak with me ? | 
Bru. Ay, Caſca; tell us what hath chancyd to- 
day. | ; 
That Czlar looks fo fad. 


9 »Would ke were falter : ] Ben Jonſon in his Bartholomew-Pair, 
1614, unjuſtly ſneers at this paſlage, in Knockham's ſpeech to the 
Pig- woman. Come, there's no malice in fat folis; I never fear 
thee, an | can ſcape thy lean moonecalf there.” WARBURTON, 


* —— he hears no mufick: ] Our author conſidered the baving 
no delight in muſtck as ſo certain a mark of an auſtere diſpoſition, 
that in The Merchant of Venice he has pronounced, that 

„% The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, | 
&« Is fit for treaſons, Rratagems, and ſpoils.” MALONE, 
See Vol. VIII. p. 140, n. 8. STEEVENS. 
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Carca, Why you were with him, were yon not ? 

BRU. I ſhould not then alk Caſca what hath 
chanc'd. | | 

CAscA. Why, there- was a crown offer'd him: 


and being offer'd him, he put it by with the back 


of his hand, thus; and then the people fell a 
ſhouting. LOG | 

Bru. What was the ſecond noiſe for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Cas. They ſhouted thrice; What was, the laſt 

cry for? 

CascA. Why, for that too. 

Bru. Was the crown offer'd him thrice? 

CAscA. Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice, 
every time gentler than other; and at every putting 
by, mine honeſt neighbours ſhouted. 

Cas. Who offer 'd him the crown ? 

Casca. Why. Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Caſca. 

CA3ca, I can as well be hang'd, as tell the man- 


ner of it: it was mere ſoolery, I did not mark it. 


I ſaw Mark Antony offer him a crown yet 'twas 


not a èrowu neither, *twas one of theſe coronets;“ 
—and, as I told you, he put it by once: but, for 
all that, to my thinking, he would fain have had it. 
Then he offer'd it to him again; then he put it by 
again: but, to my thinking, he was very loath to 
lay his fingers off it. And then he offer'd it the 


third time; he put it the third time by: and ſtill 


as he refuſed it, the rabblement hooted, and clapp'd 


? —— one of theſe coronets; ] So, in the old tranſlation of Plu- 
farch: © —— he came to Czſar, and preſented him a diadem 
wreathed about with laurel.” $STEEVENS., 
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their chopp'd hands, and threw up their ſweaty 
night- caps, and utter'd ſuch a deal of ſtinking breath 
becauſe Cæſar refuſed the crown, tbat it had al- 
moſt choked Cæſar; for he ſwoon'd, and fell down 
at it: And for mine own part, 1 durſt not laugh, 
for fear of opening my lips, and receiving the bad 
air. 

Cas. But, ſoft, I pray you: What? did Cæſar 

{woon ? - 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and 
foam'd at mouth, and was ſpeechlels. 

Bru. lis very like; he hath the falling-lickneſs, 
| Cas. No, Cæſar hath it not; but you, and 1, 

And honeſt Caſca, we hape the falling-licknels. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that; but» 
I am fare, Cæſar fell dgwn. If the tag-rag people | 
did not clap him, and hiſs him, according as he 
pleaſed, and diſpleaſed them, as they uſe to do the 
players in the theatre, Iam no true man.“ 

Bru. What ſaid he, when he came unto himſelf? 

CAscA. Marry, before he fell down, when he 
perceiv'd the common herd was glad he refuſed 
the crown, he pluck'd me ope bis doublet, and 
offer'd them his throat to cut.—An I had been a 
man of any occupation,* if I would not have taken 
him at a word, I would I might go to hell among 
the rogues:—and lo he fell. When he came t5 


6 no true man.] No honeſt man. See Vol. VI. p. 151, 


u. 5, MALONE, 


5 —— a man of any occupation, ] Had I been a mecbanick, one 
of the Plebeians to whom he offer'd his throat. JOHNSON, 


So, in Coriolanus, AR IV. ſc. vi: 
©+ — You that ſtood ſo much 
„% Upon the voice of occupation.” MALONE, 
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himſelf again, be ſaid, If he had done, or ſaid, any 
thing arpiſs, he deſired their worſhips to think it 
was his infirmity. Three or four wenches, where 
1 flood, cried, Alas, good ſoul!—and forgave bim 
with all their hearts: But there's no heed to be 
taken of them; if Cæſar had ſtabb'd their mothers, 
they would have done no leſs. 

Bru. And after that, he came, thus ſad, away? 

Casca. Ay. | 
Cas. Did Cicero fay any thing? 

CASA. Ay, he ſpoke Greek 

Cas. To what efte&? 

Casca. Nay, an 1 tell you that, I'll ne'er look 


you i' the face again: But thoſe, that underſtood 


him, ſmiled at one another, and ſhook their heads: 
but, for mine own part, it was Greek to me. I 
could tell you more news too; Marullus and Fla- 
vius, for pulling ſcarfs of Cæſar's images, are put 
to 1 Fare you well. There was more foolery 
if I could rememberit. 

"Cai Will you ſup with me to- night, Caſca ? 

Casca. No, Iam promiſed forth. 

Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 


CascA. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, 
and your dinner worth the eating. 

Cas. Good; Iwill expect you, 

Casca. Do ſo: Farewell, both. | Exit Casca.? 

' Bxv, What a blunt fellow is this grown to be? 
He was quick mettle, when he went to ſchool, 

Cas. So is he now, in execution __ 


Of any bold or noble enterprize, 
However he puts on this tardy form 
'This rudeneſs is a ſauce to his good wit, 


— JT .. 
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Which gives me ſtomach to digeſt his words 
With better appetite. | 
Bu. And ſo it is. For this time I will leave 
ni | 
To- Wes bg if you pleaſe to ſpeak with me, 
I will come home to you; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and | will wait for you: 
Cas. Iwill do ſo :—till then, think of the world. 
Exit BRUTUS. 
Well, Bratus, thou art noble; yet, 1 ſee, 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is diſpos'd:* Therefore 'tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes: 
For who ſo firm, that cannot be ſeduc'd ? 
Cæſar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus: 
If 1 were Brutus now, and he were Caſſius. 
He ſhould not humour me.“ I will this night, 
In ſeveral hands, in at bis windows throw, 
As if they came from ſeveral citizens, 


* Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is diſpos'd:) The beſt metal or temper may be 
worked into qualities contrary to its original conſtitution. 
Jonunsox. 
From that it is, diſpos'd, i. e. diſpos'd 10. sce Vol, XVI. p. 185, 
n. 2, MALONE. 


? —— doth bear me hard;) i. e. has an unfavourable opinion of 
me. The ſame phraſe occurs again in the fit ſceue of Ad III. 
STEEVENS, 


* If I were Brutus now, and he were Caſſius, 

He ſhould not humour me.] This is a reflegion on Brutas's in- 
gratitude; which concludes, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, in an 
encomium on his own better conditions. I/ | were Brutus (ſays 
he) and Brutus, Caſſius, ke ſhould not cajole me as I do Ain. To hu» 
mour ſignifics here to turn and wind him, by inflaming his paſhovs. 

WARBURTON, 

The meaning, I think, is this: Czſar loves Brutus, but if Bru- 
tus and I were to change places, his love ſhould not humour me, ſhould 
not take hold my afleiop, ſo as to make me torget my principles. 
| 9HNSON, 
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Writings, all tending to the great opinion 

That Rome holds of his name; wherein obſcurely 
_ Czlar's ambition ſhall be glanced. at: 

And, after this, let Cæſar ſeat him ſure; 


For we will ſhake him, or worſe days endure. 
Exit. 


SCENE III. 


The ſame. A Street. — — 

f flame 

Thunder and lightning. Enter, from oppoſite ſides, wk 
Casca, with his ſword drawn, and CICERO. BE 

Cic. Good even, Caſca: Brought you Cæſar K 
home? , | 5 or 

Why are you breathleſs? and why ſtare you ſo? WM i 

CAscA. Are not you mov'd, when all the {way — 

of earth Th 

Shakes, like a thing unfirm? O Cicero, . 

J have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds * 

Have riv'd the knotty oaks; and l have ſeen- indy 
The ambitious ocean (well, and rage, and foam, = 
To be exalted with the threat'ning clouds : be p 

But never till to-night, never till now, _— 

Did 1 go through a tempeſt dropping fire, 8 

Either there is a civil ſtrife in heaven; great 

Or elſe the world, too ſaucy with the gods, 2 
- Incenſes them to ſend deſtruction. and 

Cic. Why, ſaw you any thing more wonderful? = 

®* —— Brought you Czſar home?] Did you attend Cæſar home? — 
Jonxsox. and 

See Vol. XIII. p. 328, n. J. MALONE, ſoon 


9 —— ſway of carth —] The whole weight or momentum of this 
globe. Jonxsox. 
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Casca. A common lave* (you know him well 
by light,) 

Held up his left hand, which did flame, and burn 
Like twenty torches join'd; and yet his hand, 
Not ſenſible of fixe, zemain'd unſcorch'd. 
Beſides, (I bave not ſince put up my {word,) 
Againſt the Capitol I met a lion, 
Who glar'd upon me,” and went ſurly by, 


* A common ſlave — So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch : 
« —— 2 f{lave of the ſouldiers that did caſt a marvelous burning 
flame out of his bande, inſomuch as they that ſaw it, thought he 
had bene burnt , but when the fire was out, it was found he had no 
burt. STEEVENS. 


3 Who glar'd upon me,] The firſt [ſand ſecond] edition reads; 
Who glaz'd upon meu — 
Perbaps, Who gaz'd upon me. JOHNSON, 


Glar'd is certainly right. To gaze is only to look fledfaftly, 
or with admiration. Glar'd has a ſingular propriety, as it exprefles 
the furious ſcintillation of a lion's eyes: and, that a lion ſhould 
appear full of fury, and yet attempt no violence, augments the 
prodigy. STEEVENS. 


The old copy reads—glaz'd, for which Mr, Pope ſubſtituted 
glar'd, and this reading has been adopted by all the ſubſequent 
editors, Glar'd certainly is to our ears a more forcible expreſhon; 
I bave however adopted a reading propoſed by Dr. Johnſon, gaz d, 
induced by the following paſlage in Stowe's Chronicle, 1615, from 
which the word gaze ſeems in our author's time to have been pe- 
culiarly applied to the fierce aſpect of a lion, and therefore way 
be preſumed to have been the word here intended, The writer is 
deſcribing @ trial of valour (as he calls it,] between a lion, a bear, 
a ſtone-horſe and a waſtiff; which was exhibited in the Tower, in 
the year 1609, before the king and all the royal family, diverſe 
great lords, and many others: — Then was the great {yon put 
forth, who gazed awhile, but never offered to aſſault or approach 
the bear.” Again: „- the above mentioned young luſty lyou 
and lyonefs were both put together, to ſee if they would reſcue the 
third, but they would not, but ſcarfully [that is, dreadlully] gazed 
upon the dog. Again: Ihe lyon having fought long, and 
his tongue being torne, lay flaring and panting a pretty while, ſq 
as all the beholders thought he had been utterly ſpoyled and ſpeut; 
and upon a ſodaine gazed upon that dog which remained, and fa 
ſoon. as he bad ſtoyled aud worried, almoſt defiroyed him.“ 


* 
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Without annoying me: And there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghaſtly women, 


Transformed with their fear; who ſwore, they ſay C4 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down the ſtreets, C- 
And, yeſterday, the bird of night did ſit, C! 
Even at noon-day, upon the marketplace, C. 
Hooting, and ſhrieking. When thele prodigies 
Do ſo conjointly meet, let not men ſay, C- 
Theſe are their reaſons, — They are natural ; C. 
For, I believe, they are portentous things C. 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 
Cic. Indeed, it is a ſtrange- diſpoſed time: For 1 
But men may conſtrue things after their faſhion, Subr 
Clean from the purpoſe * of the things themſelves. ¶ And 
Comes Cæſar to the Capitol to-morrow ? Hav. 
Casca. He doth; for he did bid Antonius And 
Send word to you, he would be there to morrow. The 
Cic, Good night then, Caſca: this diſturbed ſky Ever 
Is not to walk in, C 
CAscA. Farewell, Cicero. Exit Cickgo. 55 
a N t 18 
In this laſt inftance gaz'd ſeems to be uſed as exactly ſynonymous Wh 
to the modern word glar'd, for the lion immediately afterwards Suc 
proceeds to worry aud defiroy the dog. Maroxx. C 
That glar'd is no modern word, is ſufficiently aſcertained by the 
following paſſage in Macketk : 
«+ Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes Th: 
{© That thou doſt glare with,” Or | 


I therefore continue to repair the poet with his own animated 
phraſeology, rather than with the cold expreſſion ſuggetted by the An 


narrative of Stowe; who, having been a tailor, was undoubtedly To 
equal to the taſk of mending Sbakſpeare's boſe; but, on poetical B 
emergencies, muſt not be allowed to patch his dialogue. ut 


STEEVENS, Wh 


* Clean from the purpoſe —] Clean is altogether, entirely, Sce 
Vol. XII. p. 81, n. 7. MALONE, , 
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Enter CAsstus. 


CAs. Who's there? 

CASA. A Roman. 

Cas. Caſca, by your voice. 

CAscA. Your "a 1s good. Caſſius, what night 
is this? 

Cas. Avery pleaſing night to honeſt men. 
CASA. Who ever knew the heavens menace ſo? 
Cas. Thoſe, that have known the earth ſo full 

of faults. 

For my part, I have walk'd about the ſtreets, 

Submitting me unto the perilous night; 

And, thus unbraced, Caſca, as you ſee, 

Have bar'd my boſom to the thunder: tone: 

And, when the croſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 

The breaſt of heaven, I did preſent myſelf 

Even in the aim and very flaſh of it. | 

Casca. But wherefore did you ſo much tempt 

the heavens ? Fas 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, ſend 

Such dreadful heralds to aſtoniſh us. 

Cas. Vou are dull, Caſca; and thoſe ſparks of 

life 

That ſhould be in a Roman, you do want, 

Or elſe you uſe not: You look pale, and gaze, 

And put on fear, and caſt yourſelf in wonder, 

To ſee the ſtrange impatience of the heavens: 

But if you would conſider the true cauſe, 

Why all theſe fires, why all theſe gliding ghoſts, 

— thunder-flone:) A flone fabulouſly ſuppoſed to be dif 

charged by thunder. So, in Cymbeline : 


% Fear no more the lightning-flaſh, 
% Nor the all-dreaded thunder=ftone.”” STELVENS. 


Jes. 
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Why birds, and beaſts, from quality and kind; 

Why old men fools, and children calcalate; * 

Why all theſe things change, from their ordinance, 

Their natures, and pre. formed faculties, 

To monſtrous quality; why, you ſhall find, 

That heaven hath infus'd them with theſe ſpirits, 

To make them inſtruments of fear, and warning, 

Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. Now could 1, Caſca, 

Name to thee a m̃an moſt like this dreadful night; 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the hon in the capitol : 

A man no mightier than thyſelf, or me, 

In perſonal action ; yet prodigious grown,“ 


\ 


5 Why birds, and beafls, from quality and kind ; &.] That is, Why 
they deviate from quality and nature. This line might perhaps be 
more properly placed after the next line: 

Why birds, and beaſts, ſrom quality and kind, 
Why all theſe things change from their ordinance, Jonns0N. 


6 —— and children calculate ;] Calculate here ſignifies to foretel 
ot propheſy: for the cuſtom of foretelling fortunes by judicial 
aſtrology (which was at that time much in vogue) being performed 
by a long tedious calculation, Shakſpeare, with his uſual liberty, 
employs the ſpecies-| calculate] for the genus [foretel]. 

WARRURTON, 
. Shakſpeare found the liberty eſtabliſhed, To calculate the nali- 
vity, is the technical term. OHNSOV, 

So, in The Paradiſe of Daintie Deuiſes, edit. 1576. Article 54, 
ſigned, M. Bew: 

„% Thei calculate, ther chaunt, thei cbarme, 
«© To conquere us that meane no harme.“ 
This author is ſpeaking of women. STFEVENs. 


There is certainly no prodigy in old men's calculating from their 
paſt experience. Ihe wonder is, that old men ſhould not, and 
that children ſhould, I would therefere [inftead of old men, fools, 
and children, &c.] point thus: 

Why old meu fools, aud children calculate, 

7 —— prodigious grown, | 
Troilus and Creſſida : 

« It is prodigious, there will be ſome change.“ 

See Vol. VII. p. 170, n. 7. STEEYENS, 


1 BLACK3TONE, 
Prodigious is portentous, So, in 
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And fearful, as theſe ſtrange eruptions are, 
Casca. Lis Cæſar that you mean: Is it not, 
Caſſius? 

Cas. Let it be who it is: for Romans now 
Have thewes and limbs“ like to their anceſtors; 
But, woe the while ! our fathers' minds are dead, 
And we are govern'd with our mothers' ſpirits ; 
Our yoke and ſufferance ſhow us womaniſh. 

CASCA. Indeed, they ſay, the ſenators to-morrow 
Mean to eſtabliſh Czfar as a king : 

And he ſhall wear his crown, by fea, and land, 
In every place, ſave here in Italy. 

Cas. I know where I will wear this dagger then; 
Caſſius from bondage will deliver Caſſius: 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak moſt ſtrong; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat: 

Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of {pirit ; 

But life, being weary of theſe worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to diſmiſs itlelf. 

IfI know this, know all the world beſides, 
That part of tyranny, that J do bear, 

Ican ſhake off at pleaſure. 

* CASCA, So can I: 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity.“ 


* Have thewes and limbs —] Thewes is an obſolete word im- 
plying nerves or muſcular ſtrength. It is uſed by Falſlaff in the 
Second part of King Henry IV. and in Hamlet: 

„% For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone 
„% In thewes and bulk,” 

The two laſt folios, [1664 and 1685] in which ſome words are 
1 udicioully modernized, read finews, STEEVENS, 

9 —— every bondman—bears 

The power to cancel his captivity.] 


So, in Cymbeline, AR v. 
Polthumus ipeak: ug of his chains: | 


„% - JULtUs CESK 


Cas. And why ſhould Cæſar be a tyrant then? 
Poor man ! I know, he wonld not bea wolf, 
But that, he ſees, the Romans are but ſheep: 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 
Thoſe that with baſte will make a mighty fire, 
Begin it with weak ſtraws: What traſh is Rome, 
What rubbiſh, and what offal, when it ſerves 
For the baſe matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Cæſar? But, O, grief! 

Where haſtthou led me? I, perhaps, ſpeak this 
Before a willing bondman : then I know 

My anſwer muſt be made: But I am arm'd, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 

Casca. You ſpeak to Caſca ; and to ſuch a man, 
That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold my hand: 
Be factious for redreſs * of all theſe griefs; 

And I will ſet this foot of mine as far, 
As who goes fartheſt. | 

Cas. There's a bargain made. 
Now know you, Caſca, I bave mov'd already 
Some certain of the nobleſt-minded Romans, 


40 take this life, 
« And cancel theſe cold bonds.” HENLEY. 
? My anſwer. muſt be made:] I {ſhall be called to account, and 
muſt anſwer as for ſeditious words, JOHNSON. . 
So, in Muck ado about Nothing: ** Sweet prince, let me go no 
further to mine anſwer; do you hear me, and let this count kill 
me. STEEVENS, 
" —— Hold my hand:) Is the ſame as, Here's my hand. 
Jonxsox. 
* Be factious for redreſs ——] Faflious ſeems here to mean afive. 
OHNSON, 
It means, I apprehend, embody a party or fadtion. MALONE. 
Perhaps Dr. F mage explanation is the true one. Menenvus, 
in Coriolanus, ſays, „I have been always faftionary on the part of 
your general; and the ſpeaker, who is deſcribing bimſelf, would 
ſcarce have employed the word in its common and unfavourable 
ſenſe, n. 


H 
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To undergo, with me, an enterprize 

Of honourable-dangerous conſequence ; 

And I do know, by this, they ſtay for me 

In Pompey's porch: For now, this fearfal TR 
There is no ſtir, or walking in the ſtreets ; 

And the complexion of the element? 

Is favour'd, like the work? we have in hand, 
Moſt bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible. 


Enter CINNA. 


Casca. Stand cloſe awhile, for here comes one 
in haſte. 
Cas. Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait; 
He is a friend. — Cinna, where haſte you lo? 
Cin. To find out you: Who's that? Metellus 
Cimber? 
Cas. No, it is Caſca; one incorporate 
To our attempts. Am I not ſtaid for, Cinna ? 
Cin, I am glad on't. What a fearful night is 
this ? 
There's two or three of us have ſeen ſtrange w__ 


* Is favour'd, like the work — ] The old edition reads: 
Is favors, like the work 
I think we ſhould read: 
In favour's like the work we have in * 
Moft bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible. 
Favour is look, countenance, appearance. Jouxson. 
To favour is to reſemble. Thus Stanyhurſt in his tranſlation of 
the Third Book of Virgil's Eneid, 1582 : 
« With the petit town gates * favouring the principal eld 
ortes. 
We may — It favours, or — Is favour'd — i. e. is in appearance 
or countenance like, &c, See Vol. VI. p. 149, u. 3. 


STEEVENS, 


Perhaps fev'rons is the true reading: So, in Macbeth : 
© Some fay the earth | 
„% Was feverous, and did ſhake, '" REEB. / 


Vor. XVIII. | D 
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Cas. Am I not ſtaid for, Cinna? Tell me, 

Cid. Ves, 
You are. O, Caſſius, if yon could but win 
The noble Brutus to our party — 

Car. Be you content: Good Cinna, take this 

paper, | 
And look you lay it in the prætor's chair, 
Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 
In at his window: ſet this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus' ſtatue : all this done, 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find us, 
Is Decius Brutus, and Trebonius, there? 

Cin. All but Metellus Cimber; and he's gone 
To ſeek you at your houſe. Well, I will hie, 
And ſo beſtow theſe papers as you bade me. 

Cas. That done, repair to Pompey's theatre. 

Exit CINNA. 
Come, Caſca, yon and I will, yet, ere day, 
See Brutus at his houſe: three parts of him 
Is ours already! and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 

Casca. O, he ſits high in all the people's hearts: 

And that, which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richeſt alchymy, 
Will change to virtue, and to worthineſs. 

Cas. Him, and his worth, and our great need of 

him, | 
Yon have right well conceited. Let us go, 
For it 1s after midnight; and, ere day, 
We will awake him, and be ſure of him, [| Exeunt. 
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ACT. h. SS CENREL 


* The ſame. Brutus's Orchard.“ 


Enter BRUTUS. 


Bau., What, Lucius! ho! — | 
I cannot, by the progreſs of the ſtars, 


6 —— Brutus's orchard. ] The modern editors read garden, but 
orchard ſeems anciently to have bad the ſame meaning. 
| STEEVENS, 
That theſe two words were anciently ſynonymous, appears from 
a line in this play: | | | 
„% — he bath left you all his walks, 
« His private arþours, and new-planted orchards, 
« On this fide Tiber, ” | 
In Sir T. North's Tranſlation of Plutarck, the paſſage which 
Shakſpeare has here copied, flands thus: „He left his gardens and 
arbouis unto the people, which he had on this fide of the river 
Tyber. | 
50 alſo in Barret's Alveariec, 1580: „A garden or an orchard, 
hortus. — The truth is, that few of our anceſtors had in the age 
of Queen Elizabeth any other garden but an orchard; aud hence 
the latter word was conlidered as ſynonymous to the former 
: MALONE, 
The number of treatiſes written on the ſubje& of horticulture, 
even at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, very ſtrongly 
controvert Mr. Malone's ſuppoſition relative to the unfiequency of 
gardens at ſo early a period. STEEVENS. 
Orchard was anciently witten kort-zard; hence its original mean- 
ing is obvious. HENLEY. 
By the following quotation, however, it will appear that theſe 
words had in the days of Shakſpeare acquired a diſtind meaning. 
„lt ſhall be good to have underſtanding of the ground where ye 


do plant either orchard or garden with fruite. 4 Booke of the Arte 


and maner howe to plant and graffe all ſortes of trees, &c. 1574. 410. 
And when Juſtice Shallow invites Falftaff to ſee his orchard, where 
they are to eat a laſt year's pippin of lis own graffing, he certainly 
nſcs the word iv its prefeut acceptation. 

D 2 
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Give gueſs how near to day, — Lucius I ſay ! — 
would it were my fault to ſleep ſo ſoundly. — 
When, Lucius, when?” Awake, I ſay: What Lu- 


cius! 


w 
Enter Lucius. . 


Luc. Call'd you, my lord? 

Bru. Get me a taper in my ſtudy, Lucius: 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Luc. I will, my lord. | Exit. 

Bu. It muſt be by his death: and, for my part, 
I know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him, 

But for the general. He would be crown'd : — 
How that might change his nature, there's the 
queſtion. 

It is the bright day, that brings forth the adder; 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him? — 
That; — 

And then, I grant, we put a ſting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuſe of greatneſs is, when it disjoins 


Remorſe from power:* And, to ſpeak truth of 
Cæſar, | 


Leland alſo in his Itinerary diſtinguiſhes. them, At Morle in 
Derbyſhire (ſays he ) there is as much pleaſure of orchards of great 
variety of frute, and fair made walks, and gardens, as in any place 
of Lancaſhire.” Hour WHITE. 

7 When, Lucius, when? ] This exclamation, indicating impa- 
tience, has already occurred in King Richard II: 

„% When, Harry, when?” STEEVENS. 

See Vol. XII, p. 12. n. 2. MALONE. 

* Remorſe from power: ] Remorſe, for mercy. WARBURTON. 

Remorſe (ſays Mr. Heath) fignifies the conſcious uneafineſs arifing 
from a ſenſe of having done wrong; to extinguiſh which feeling, 
nothing bath ſo great a tendency as abſolute uncontrouled power. 
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I have not known when his affections ſway'd 

More than his reaſon. But 'tis a common proof,“ 

That lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face: 

But when he once attains the upmoſt round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back,“ 

Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees“ 

By which he did aſcend: So Cæſar may; 

Then, leſt he may, prevent. And, fince the quarrel 

Will bear no colour for the thing he is, | 

Faſhion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to theſe; and theſe extremities ; 

And therefore think him as a ſerpent's egg, 

Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind, * grow miſ- 
chievons ; 


And kill him in the ſhell. 


\ 


— 


T think Warburton right. JOHNSON. 

Remorſe is pity, tenderneſs; and has twice occurred in that ſenſe 
in Meaſure for Meaſure, See Vol. VI. p. 62, n. 6; and p. 186, 
n. 9. The ſame word occurs in Othello, and ſeveral other of our 
author's dramas, with the ſame ſignification, STFEVENS. 

9 —— common proof, | Common experiment. JOHNSON. 

Common proof means a matter proved by common experience. With 
great deference to Johnſon, I cannot thiak that the word experiment 
will bear that meaning. M. Maso. 

But when he once attains the upmoſt round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, &c.] So, in Davuiel's 
Civil Wars, 1602: 
The aſpirer, once attain'd unto the top, 
„% Cuts off thoſe means by which himſelf got up: 
« And with a harder hand, aud ſttaighter rein, 
© Doth curb that looſeneſs he did find before; 
„% Doubtiug the occaſion like might ſerve again; 
«+ His own example makes him fear the more.“ 
MALONE, 
— baſe _—_— Low fleps. JOHNSON. 

« io Ben Jonſon's Sejanus : 

„% Whom when he ſaw lie ſpread on the degrees. 
STEEVENS, 
. as his kind, ] According to bis nature, JOHNSUM. 
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Re-enter Lucivs. 


Luc, The taper burneth in your cloſet, fir, 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus ſeal'd up; and, I am ſure, 
It did not lie there, when I went to bed. 
Bru. Get you to bed again, it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March? * 
Luc. I know not, fir. 
Bru. Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 
Luc. I will, fir, [ Exit, 
Bru. The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give ſo much light, that I may read by them. 
[ Opens the letter, and reads. 
Brutus, thou fleet; awake, and ſee thyſelf. 
Shall Rome &c. Speak, flrike, redreſs ! 
Brutus, thou ſleep ſt ; awake, — 


| 


So, in Antony and Cleopatra: * You muſt think this, look you, 
the worm [i. e. ſerpent] will do his kind.” STEEveNs. 

As his kind does not mean, according to his nature, as Johnſon 
aſſerts, but like. the reſt of his ſpecies, M. MASON, 

Perhaps rather, as all thoſe of his kind, that is, nature. 

MALONE. 

* Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March? ] [Old copy — the 
firft of March.] We ſhould read ides: for we can never ſuppoſe 
the ſpeaker to have loſt fourteen days in his account. He is here 
plainly ruminating on what the {oothſayer told Czfar Ad I. ſc. ii.] 
in his preſence. [ — Beware the ides of March. | The boy comes 
back and ſays, Sir, March is waſted fourteen days. So that the morrow 
was the ides of March, as be ſuppoſed, For March, May, July, and 
Od ober, had fix nones each, ſo that the fiſteenth of March was 
the ides of that month. "WARBURTON. 

The correction was made by Mr, Theobald. The error muſt have 
been that of a tranſcriber or printer; for our author without any 
minute calculation might have found the ides, nones, and kalends, 
oppolite the reſpeQive days of the month, in the Almanacks of 
the time. In Hopton's Concordancie of yeares, 1616, now before me, 
oppolite to the Hſteen ii of March is printed Idus. MALONE., 
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Such inſtigations have been often dropp'd 

Where 1 have took them up. 

Shall Rome Cc. Thus muſt I piece it ont; 
Shall Rome ſtand under one man's awe? What! 
55 Rome? | 

My anceſtors did from the ſtreets of Rome 

1 he Tarquin drive, when he was call'd a king. 
Speak, ſlrike, redreſs! — Am I entreated then“ 

Jo fpeak, and ſtrike? O Rome! I make thee pro- 

mile, : 
If the redreſs will follow, thou receiveſt 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 


Re-enter LUC1UsS. 


Luc. SIR, March is waſted fonrteen days.“ 
| [ Knock within. 
Bru. Tis good. Go to the gate; ſomebody 
knocks. Exit Lucius. 
Since Caſſius firſt did whet me againlt Cæſar, 
I bave not ſlept. 1 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the firſt motion,“ all the interim is 


6 Am I entreated then —] The adverb then, which enforces 
the queſtion, and is neceſſary to the metre, was judiciouſly ſupplied 
by Sir Thomas Hanmer. So, in King Richard III: 

66 wilt thou then 

„ Spurn at his edi? — STEEVENS. | 
7 —— March is waſted fourteen days. ] In former editions, 

Sir, March ts waſted fifteen days. 

The editors are {lightly miſtaken : it was waſted but fourteen days: 
this was the dawn of the 15th, when the boy makes bis report. 

THEOBALD, 


* Between the adding of a dreadful thing 
And the firſt motion, &c, ] That nice critic, Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnaſſus, complains, that of all kind of beauties, thoſe great ſtrokes 
which he calls the terrible graces, aud which are ſo frequent in 
Homer, are the rarck to be fouud in the following writers. Awongtt 
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Like a phantaſma, * or a bideous dream; 
The genius, and the mortal inſtruments, 


our countrymen, it ſeems to be as much confined to the Britiſh 
Homer. This deſcription of the condition of conſpirators, before 
the execution of their deſign, has a pomp and terror in it that 
perfealy aſtoniſnes. The excellent Mr. Addifon, whoſe modeſty 
made him ſometimes diffident of his own genius, but whoſe true 
judgement always led him to the ſafeſt guides (as we may ſee by 
thoſe fine ſtrokes in his Cato - borrowed from the Philippics of 
Cicero ) has paraphraſed this fine deſcription; but we are no longer 
to expect thoſe terrible graces which-animate his original : 

++ O think, what anxious moments paſs between 

© The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods, 

„% Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 

„% Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death.” Cato, 

I ſhall make two remarks on this fine imitation. The firſt is, 
that the ſubje&s of the two conſpiracies being ſo very different 
(the fortunes of Cæſar and the Roman empire being concerned in 
the one; andthat of a few auxiliary troops only in che other) 
Mr. Addiſon could not, with propriety, bring in that magnificent 
circumflance which gives ane of the {errible graces of Shakſpeare's 
deſcription: 

© The genius and the mortal infliruments 
„% Are then in couucil ; ——, 

For kingdoms, in the Pagan Theology, beſides their good, had 
their evil genius's, likewiſe ; repreſented here, with the moſt da- 
ring ſtretch of fancy, as fitting in conſultation with the conſpirators, 
whom he calls their mortal inflruments, But this, as we ſay, would 
have been too pompous an apparatus to che rape and deſertion of 
Syphax and Sempronius. The other thing obſervable is, that Mr. 
Addiſon was ſo ſtruck and affeded with theſe terrible graces in his 
origiual, that inftead of imitating his author's ſentiments, he hath, 
before he was aware, given us ouly the copy of his own impreſſious 
made by them. For, 


© Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 
„ Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death. 
are but the afſeQions raiſed by ſuch forcible images as theſe: 
«© All the interim is 
„% Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream, 


© —— the ftate of man, | 
„Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
© The nature of an inſurreQion, > 


Comparing the troubled mind of a conſpirator to a ſtate of anar- 
chy, is juſt and beautiful; but the interim or interval, io an hideous 
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Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 


Ihe nature of an inſurrection. 


vilon, or a frighiful dream, holds ſomething ſo wonderfully of 
truch, and lays the ſoul ſo open, that one can hardly think it poſ- 
fible for any man, who had not ſome time or other been engaged 
in a conſpiracy, to give ſuch force of colouring to nature. 

: WARBURTON. 

The ev of the Greek criticks does not, I think, mean ſeatiments 
which raiſe fear, more than wonder, or any other of the tumultuous 
paſſions; d eie is that which Arites, which aftoniſties with the 
idea either of ſome great ſubjeR, or of the author's ahilities. 

Dr. Warburton's pompous criticiſm might well have been ſhorten» 
ed The genius is not the genins of a kingdom, nor are the in- 
firuments, conſpirators. Siakſpeare is deſcribing what paſſes in a 
ſingle boſom, the inſurrefion which a conſpirator feels agitating the 
little kingdom of his own mind; when the gemus, or power that 
watches for his protection, and the mortal inftruments, the paſſions, 
which excite him to a deed of honour aud danger, are in council 
and debate; when the delite of action, and the care of ſafety, 
keep the mind in continual fluduation and diſturbance. JOHNSON. 

The foregoing was perhaps among the earlieſt notes written by 
Dr. Warburton on Shakſpeare. Though it was not inſerted by 
him in Theobald's editions, 1732 and 1740, (but was reſerved for 
his own in 1747) yet he had previouſly communicated it, with 
little variation, in a letter to Matthew Concanen in the year 1726, 
See a note on Dr, Akenfide's Ode t6 Mr, Edwards, at the end 
of this play. STELVENS, 

There is a paſſage in Troilus and Creſſida, which bears ſome re- 
ſemblance to this ; 

+ — — Imagin'd worth 

© Holds in his blood ſuch ſwoln and hot diſcourſe, 
© That, 'twixt his mortal, and his aQive parts, 

© Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, 

© And batters down himſelf," 

Johuſon is right in afferting that by the Genius is meant, not 
the Genius of a Kingdom, but the power that watches over an 
individual for his proteQion. — So in the ſame play Troilus ſays 
to Cre ſſida, 

© Hark! you are call'd, Some ſay, the Genius fo 
© Cries, Come, to him that inflantly muſt die. 

Johnſon's explanation of the word infiruments, is alſo confirmed 
by the following paſſage in Macbeth, whoſe mind was, at the time, 
in the very ſtate which Brutus is here deſcribing: | 
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Re enter Lucius. 


Luc. Sir, 'tis your brother Caſſius“ at the door, 
Who doth deſire to ſee you. 


«© — I am ſettled, and bend up 
© Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. M. MASON. 


The word genius in our author's time, means either a good 
angel or a familiar evil ſpirit,” and is fo defined by Bullokar in his 
Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616. So, in Macbeth: 

« —— and, under him, 
«© My genius is rebuk'd; as, it is ſaid, 
© Mark Antony's was by Cæſar's. 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
© Thy dæmon, that thy ſpirit which keeps thee, is, &c. 

The more uſual ſignification now affixed to this word was not 
known till ſeveral years afterwards. I have not found it in 
the common modern ſenſe in any book earlier than the Didionary 
publiſhed by Edward Phillips, in 1657. 

Mortal is certainly uſed here, as in many other places, for deadly. 
So, in Othello : 

„% And you, ye mortal engines, xc. 

The mortal inſtruments then are, the deadly paſſions, or as they 
are called iv Macbeth, the ** mortal thoughts,"* which excite each 
% corporal agent“ to the performance of ſome arduous deed, 

The little kingdom of man is a notion that Shakſpeare ſeems to 
have been fond of, So, K. Richard II. ſpeaking of himſelf: 

+ And theſe ſame thoughts people this little world. 
Again, in King Lear: 

6+ Strives in hs little world of man to outſcorn 

The to-and-fro confliting wind and rain.“ 
Again, in King John? 

© — 10 the body of this fleſhly land, 

©: This kingdom, —, 

I have adhered to the old copy, which reads — the ftate of a man. 
Shakſpeare is here ſpeaking of the individual in whoſe mind the 
ge ius aud the mortal inſtruments hold a council, not of man, or 
maukind, in general, The paſſage above quoted from King Lear 
docs not militate againſt the old copy here. There the individual 
is marked out by the word his, and „ the little world of man is thus 
circumlciibed, and appropriated to Lear, The editor of the ſecond 
folio vmitted the article, probably from a miſtaken notion concern» 
ing the metre; and all the ſubſequent editors have adopted bis 
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BRv. | Is he alone? 
Luc. No, fir, there are more with him. 

BRu. Do you know them? 
Luc, No, fir; their hats are pluck'd about their 


ears, : 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 


alteration, Many words of two ſyllables are uſed by Shakſpeare 
as taking up the time of only one; as whether, either, brother, lover, 
gentle, ſpirit; &c. and I ſuppoſe council is ſo uſed here. 

The reading of the old authentick copy, to which 1 have ad- 
bered, is ſupported by a paſſage in Hamlet: **— What a piece 
of work is a man.” 

As council is here uſed as a monoſyllable, ſo is noble in Titus 
Andronicus : 

„ Loſe not ſo noble a friend on vain ſuppoſe.” Marton. 


Influenced by the conduct of our great predeceſſors, Rowe, Pope, 
Warburton aud Johnſon; and for reaſons fimilar to thoſe advanced 
in the next note, I perfiſt in following the ſecond folio, as our au- 
thor, on this occaſion, meant to write verſe inſtead of proſe. — 
The inſtance; from Hamlet can have little weight; the article — a, 
which is injurious to the metre in queſtion, being quite inuocent in 
2 ſpeech decidedly proſaick: and as for the line adduced from Titus 
Andronicus, the ſecond ſyllable of the word — noble, may be melted 
down into the ſucceeding vowel, an advantage which cannot be ob- 
tained in favour of the preſent reſtoration offered from the hrit folio, 

A STEEVENS, 


Neither our author, nor any other author in the world, ever uſed 
ſuch words as either, brother, lover, gentle, &c. as monolyllables ; 
and though whether is ſometimes ſo contraded, the old copies on 
that occation uſually print — where, It is, in ſhort, morally impo[. 
lible that two ſyllables ſhould be no more than one. RiTSON, 


Lite a phautaſma, ] Suidas maketh a difference between phan- 
taſma aud phantaſia, ſaying that. phantaſma is au imagination, or 
appearance, or fight of a thing which is not, as are thoſe ſightes 
whiche men in their fleepe do thinke they ſee: but that phantaſia is 
the ſeeing of that only which is in very deeds. Lavaterus, 1572. 

HENDERSON, 


„% A phantaſme, ſays Bullokar, in his Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616, is 
a viſion, or imagined appearance. MALONE, 


9 —— your brother Caſſius 
liter. STEEVENS, . 


] Caſſius married Junta, Brutus 


' 
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That by no means I may diſcover them 
By any mark of favour.” 
BrU. Let them enter. [Exit Lucius, 
They are the faction. O conſpiracy ! 
Sham'ſt thou to ſhow thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are moſt free? O, then, by day, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To maſk thy monſtrous viſage? Seek none, con- 
{piracy ; 
Hide it in ſmiles, and affability ; 
For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on,“ 
Not Erebus itſelf were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention, 


Enter Cass1us, Casca, Decius, CiInNnA, METELLUS 
CIMBER, and 'I REBONIUS. 


Cas. I think, we are too bold upon your reſt : 
Good morrow, Brutus; Do we trouble you ? 
Bru. I have been up this hour; awake, all night. 
Know I theſe men, that come along with you? 
Cas. Yes, every man of them ; and no man here, 
But honours you: and every one doth wiſh, 
You had but that opinion of yourſelf, 


Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 


—— any mark of favour. ] Any diſtindion of countenance. 
JOHNSON, 
See Vol. VI. p. 149, n. 3. STFEVENS. 


3 For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on, ] If thou walk in thy 
true form, JOHNSON. 


The ſame verb is uſed by Drayton in his Polyolbion, Song II: 
© Where, from the neighbouring hills, her paſſage Wey 
doth path, " 
Again, in his Epiſtle from Duke Humphrey to Elinor Cobham :* 
% Pathing young Henry's unadviſed ways. STEEVENS, 
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BRU. He is welcome hither, 
Cas. This Decins Bratus. 
BRu. He is welcome too. 


CAs. This, Caſca; this, Cinna; a | 
And this, Metellus Cimber. 

Bru. They areall welcome. 
What watchful cares do interpoſe themſelves * 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 

Cas. Shall I entreat a word? ¶ They whiſper. 

Dec. Here lies the eaſt: Doth not the day break 

here ? | 

CASCA. No. 

Cin. O, pardon, fir, it doth; and yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. 

Casca. You ſhall confeſs, that you are both de- 

ceiv'd. | ; 
Here, as I point my ſword, the fan ariſes ; 
Which is a great way growing on the ſonth, 
Weighing the youthful ſeaſon of the year. 
Some two months . hence, up higher toward the 
north : 
He firſt preſents his fire; and the high caſt 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 

Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 

Cas. And Jet us ſwear our reſolution. 

Bru. No, not an oath : If not the face of men,“ 


4 


do interpoſe themſelves c.] For the ſake of meaſure Iam 
willing to think our author wrote as follows, and that the word 
themſelves, is an interpolation * . 

What watchful cares do interpoſe betwixl 

Your eyes and night? 


Caſ. Shall JI entreat a word? STEEVENS. 
* No, not an oath: If not the face of men, &c.] Dr. Warburton 


would read fate of men; but his elaborate emendation is, I think, 
erroneous; The face of men is the countenance, the regard, the 
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The ſufferance of our ſouls, the time's abufe,— 
If theſe be motives weak, break off betimes, 


efieem of the publick; in other terms, honour and reputation; or th 
face of men may mean the dejeRed look of the people, JOHNSON, 

So, Tully in Catiiinam—Nthil horum ora vultuſgue moverunt ? 

Shakſpeare formed this ſpeech on the following paſſage in Sir 
T. North's tranflation of Plutarch — „ The conſpirators having 
never taken oaths together, nor taken or given any caution or aflu— 
rauce, nor binding themſelves one to another by any religious oaths, 
they kept the matter ſo ſecret to themſelves,” &c. STEEVENS, 

I canuot reconcile myſelf to Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage, 
but believe we ſhould read 5 8 

—— If not the ſaith of men, &c. 

which is ſupported by the following paſlages in this very ſpeech ;— 

—— What other bond 

Than ſecret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 

And will not palter.— 

—— when every drop of blood 

That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a ſeveral baſtardy, 

If he do break the ſwalleſt particle 

Of any promiſe that hath paſs'd from him. 
Both of which prove, that Brutus conſidered the faith of men as 
their firmeſt ſecurity in each other, M. MaAsoN. 

In this ſentence, [i. e. the two firſt lines of the ſpeech ] as in 
ſeveral others, Shakſpeare, with a view perhaps to imitate the ab- 
ruptueſs aud inaccuracy of diſcourſe, has conſtructed the latter part 
without any regard to the beginning. If the face of men, the 
ſufferance of our ſouls, &c. If theſe be not ſufficient; if theſe be 
motives weak,” &c. So, in The Tempeſt: 

«© have with ſuch proviſion in mine art, 
© So ſafely order'd, that there is no ſoul— 
« No, not ſo much perdition,” &c, 

Mr. M. Maſon would read if not the faith of men—. If the text 
be corrupt, faiths is more likely to have been the poet's word; 
which might have been eafily confounded by the ear with face, 
the word exhibited in the old copy. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

© — the manner of their deaths? 
« I do not ſee them bleed.” 
Again, in King Henry VI. P. III. 
„% And with their es only defend ourſelves.” 
Again, more appoſitely, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
© — You, fair lords, quoth ſhe, — 
« Shall plight your hogourable faiths to me. MALONE, 
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And every man hence to his idle bed; ; 

So let high- ſighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery.* But if theſe, 

As 1 am ſure they do, bear fire enough 

To kindle cowards, and to ſteel with valour 
The melting ſpirits of women; then, countrymen, 
What need we any ſpur, but our own cauſe, 

To prick us to redreſs? what other bond, 

Than ſecret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 
And will not palter?” and what other oath, 

Than honeſty to honeſty engag'd, 

That this ſhall be, or we will fall 550 1 it? 

Swear prieſts, and cowards, and men cautelous,“ 


6 Till each man drop by lottery. ] Perhaps the poet alluded to the 
cuſtom of d-cimation, i. e the ſeieQion by lot of every tenth ſoldier, 
in a general mutiny, for puniſhment, 

He ſpeaks of this in Coriolanus : « 

© By decimation, and a tithed death. 
„% Take thou thy fate.“ STEEVENS, 

7 And will not palter? ] And will not fly from his engagements, 
Cole in his Dictionary, 1697, renders to palter, by tergiverſor., 
In Macbeth it lignifies, as Dr, Johnſon has obſerved, to ſhuffle with 
ambiguous expreſhons: and, indeed, here allo it may mean to 
Huſſie; for he whoſe actions do not correſpond with his promiles 
is properly called a ſhuffler. MALONE. 

* Swear prieſis, &c.] this is imitated by Otway : 
© When you would bind me, is there need of oaths?" &e, 
Venice Preſerved. JOHNSON, 

9 —— cautelous, ] Is here cautious, ſometimes inſidious. 

So, in Wyman is a Weathercock, 1612 « Yet warn you, be as 
cautelous not to wound my integrity." 

Again, in Drayton's Miſeries of Queen Margaret : 

0 Wiuy, well-ſpoken, cautzlous, though young.“ 

Again, in the ſecond of theſe two ſenſes in the romance of Kynge 
Appolyn of Tyre. 1610: —a fallacious policy and cautelous wyle,"* 

Again, in Holinſhed, p. 945: ** —— the emperor's couucell 
thought by a cantell 0 have brought the king in mind to ſue for a 
licence from the pope.” STEEVENS, 

Bullokar in his Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616, explains cautelous "EA 
© Warie, circumſpedt; in which ſenſe it is certainly uſed here. 

MALONE. 


— 
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Old feeble carrions, and ſuch ſuffering ſouls 
That welcome wrongs; unto bad cauſes ſwear 
Such creatures as men doubt: but do not ſtain 
J he even virtue of our enterprize,“ 
Nor the inſuppreſſive mettle of our ſpirits, 
To think, that, or our cauſe, or our performance, 
Did need an oath; when every. drop of blood, 
I hat every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
Ts guilty of a ſeveral baftardy, 
If # do break the ſmalleſt particle 
Of any promiſe that hath paſs'd from him. 
Cas. But what of Cicero? Shall we ſound him? 
I think, he will fland very ſtrong with us. 
Casca. Let ns not leave him out. 
CIN. No, by no means. 
Mer. O, let us have him; for his ſilver hairs 
Will purchaſe us a good opinion,“ 
And buy men's voices to commend onr deeds; 
It ſhall be ſaid, his judgement rul'd our hands; 
Our youths, and wildneſs, ſhail no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 
Bru. O, name him not; letus not break with 
him ; 
For he will never follow any "PL 
That other men begin, 
Cas. Then leave him out. 
Casca. Indeed, he is not fit. 


9 The even virtue of our enterprize, ] The calm, equable, tem- 
perate ſpirit that aduates us. MALONE, 
Thus in Mr. Pope's Eloiſa lo Abelard : 
% Defires compos'd, affeQions ever even, —.' STEEVENS. 
* —— opinion,] i. e. charadice. So, in King Henry IF, P. 1: 
© Thou haſt redeem'd thy loſt opinion.” 


The quotation is Mr. Reed's, See Vol, XII. p. 99, n. 7. 
. STEEVENS. 
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Dec. Shall no man elſe be touch'd, but only 


Cæſar? | 
Cas. Decius, well urg'd:—I think, it is not 
meet, | 


Mark Antony, fo well belov'd of Cæſar, 

Should outlive Cæſar: We ſhall find of him 

A ſhrewd contriver; and, you know, his means, 

If he improve them, may well ſtretch ſo far, 

As to annoy us all: which to prevent, 

Let Antony, and Cæſar, fall together. 

Bab. Our courſe will ſeem too bloody, Caius 
Caſſius, SF | | 

To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs; 

Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards: * 

For Antony is but a limb of Cæſar. 

Let ns be ſacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 

We all fland up againſt the ſpirit of Cæſar; 

And in the ſpirit of men there is no blood: 

O, that we then could come by Cæſar's ſpirit, 

And not diſmember Cæſar! Bat, alas, 

Cæſar muſt bleed for it! And, gentle friends, 

Let's kill him boldly, but not wratbfully; 

Let's carve him as a diſh fit for the gods, 


3 —— and envy afterwards :] Envy is here, as almoſt always 
in Shakſpeare's plays, malice, See Vol. XVI. p. 61, n. g; and p. 
101, n. 9, MALONE, | 

* 0, that we then could come by Ceſar's ſpirit, &c.] Lord Ster- 
line has the ſame thought: Brutus remonſtrating againſt the taking 
off Antony, ſays: 

«, Ah! ab! we muſt but too much murder ſee, 
© That without doing evil cannot do good; 
„% And would the gods that Rome could be made free, 
„% Without the effuſion of one drop of blood!“ 
MALONB, 
5 —— as a diſh fit for the gods, &c.] : 
« —>  Gradive, dediſti, ; 
© Ne qua manus vatem, ne quid mortalia bello» 


Vol. XVIII. E. 
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Not hew him as a carcaſe fit for hounds : © | An 
And let our hearts, as ſubtle maſters do, To 
Stir up their ſervants to an act of rage, # 


And after ſeem to chide them. This ſhall make Fox 
Our purpole neceſſary, and not envious : 


Which ſo appearing to the common eyes, 1 
We ſhall be call'd purgers, not murderers. ( 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him ; . 


For he can do no more than Czſar's arm, 
When Cæſar's bead is off. 

'Cas. Yet I do fear him:”? 
For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caſar, — 

Bru. Alas, good Caſſius, do not think of him; 
If he love Cæſar, all that he can do 
Is to himſelf; take thought, sand die for Cæſar: 


« 1'zdere tela queant, tas aum & venerabile Diti 
© Funus eiat.“ Stat. Theb. VII. I. 696. STEzveNs. 


Mot hew him as @ carcaſe fit ſor hounds e] Our author bad pro- 
bably the following paſſage in the old tranſlation of Plutarch in his 
thoughts: ©  Czlar turned bimfelſe no where but he was ſtricken 
at by ſome, and ſtill had nacked ſwords in his face, and was hacked 
and mangled among them as à wild beaſt taken of hunters," 

MAaLONE. 


7 Yet I do ſear him:] For the ſake of metre 1 have ſupplied the 
auxiliary verb. So, in Macbeth: 
„% there is none but him 
«© Whoſe being I do fear,” STEEVENS. 


* .—— take thought,| That is, turn melanclioly. JounsoN, 


So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
« What ſhall we do, A&nobarbus? 
„% Think and dis.” 
Again, in Holinſhed, p. 833: now they were without 
ſervice, which cauſed [ow To) Fe thought, inſomuch that ſoue 
died by the way, Kc. STEEVENS., 


The preciſe meaning of lake thought may be learhed from the 
following pallage in St, Matthew, where the verb A HY, which 
ſignifies to anttcipate, or fotebode evil, is fo rendered: „ Take no 
thought for the morrow : for the momo (hall take thought for the Tl 
things of iilelf; ſufficient uuto the day is the evil thereof,” — text, 
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And that were much he ſhould; for he is given 

To ſports, to wildnels, and much company.“ 
Tarz. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 

For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 


1 [Clock ſtri bes. 
BRU. Peace, count the clock. 
CAs. The clock hath ſtricken three. 
Tarxb, Tis time to part; 
CAS. Hut it is doubtful yet; 


Whe'r Cæſar will come forth to-day, or no: 
For he is ſuperſtitious | grown of late; 

Quite from the main opinion held once 

Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies : ? 


Caſſius not ol refers to, but thus explains, the phraſe i in queſtibn, 
when, in anſwer to the allertion of Brutus concerning Antony; 
Ad III: 

„ T know that we ſhall have him well to friend.” 
he replies: 

« T wiſh we may: but yet [ have-a mind | 

« That fears bim much ; aud my mi / giving ill 

% Falls ſhrewdly'to the purpoſe.” 

To take thought then, in this. inflance, is not to turn melancholy, 

whatever think may be in Antony and Cleopatra. HexLxv. 


See Vol. V. p. 291, u. 6. MALONE, 


company.] Company is here uſed in a diſreputable ſenſe. 
See a note on the word companion, Act IV. HENLEY. ' 


9 Quite from the main opinion he held once 
of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies:] Main opinion, is nothing 
more than leading, fixed, predominant opinion. JOHNSON, 


Main opinion, according to Johuſon's explanation, is ſenſe; but 
mean Opinion would bea more natural expteſſion, and is, I believe, 
what Shakſpeare wrote. M. MASON. 


The words main opinion occur again in Troilus and Creſſida, where 
(as here] they ſignify general effimation : 
„Why then we ſhould our main opiyion cruſh 
© In taint of our beſt man.“ 
There is no ground therefore for ſuſpeRing any corruption in the 


kext. 
E 2 


— 


5 . JULIUS-CEASAR. 


Jt may be, theſe apparent prodigies, 
The unaccuſtom'd terror of this night, 
And the perſuaſion of his augurers, 


May hold him from the Capitol to-day, 


Dc. Never fear that: If he be ſo reſolv'd 
I can o 'erſway him : for he loves to hear, 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
And bears with glaſſes, elephants with holes,“ 


Fantaſy was in our author's time commonly uſed for imagination, 
and is ſo explained in Cawdry's Alphabetical Table of hard words, 
8vo. 1604; [It lignified both the imaginative power, and the thing 
imagined. It is uſed in the former ſenſe by Shakſpeare in The 
Merry Wives of Windſor : 

« Raiſe up the organs of her fantaſy.” 
In the latter, in the preſent play: 
© Thou haft no figures, nor no fantaſies.” 

Ceremonies means omens or ſigns deduced from ſacrifices, or other 
ceremonial rites, So, afterwards : 

„% Cæſar, I never ſtood on ceremonies, 
© Yet now they fright me.” MALONE, 


* That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, a 
And bears with glaſſes, elephants with holes.] Unicorns are 
ſaid to have been taken by one who, runniag behind a tree, eluded 
the violent puſh the animal was making at him, fo that his hom 
ſpent its force on tbe trunk, and ſtuck faſt, detaining the beaſt till 
he was deſpatched by the hunter. 
So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. ch. v: 
| © Like as a lyon whoſe imperiall powre 
„% A prowd rebellious unicorne dehes 
„% T'avoid the rath aſſault and wrathfull ſtowre 
„Ok bis fiers foe, him to a tree applies: 
© And when him running in full courſe he ſpies, 
+ He flips aſide; the whiles the furious beaſt 
« His precious borne, ſought of his enemies, 
« Strikes in the ftocke, ve thence can be releaſt, 
© But to the mighty victor yields a bounteous feat. * 
Again, in Buſſy dA mbois, 1607 : 
«© An angry untcorne in his full career 
„% Charge with too (ſwift a foot a jeweller 
„ That watch'd him for the treaſure of his brow, 
« And e'er he could get thelter of à tree, 
„ Nail him with his rich antler to the earth.” 
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Lions With toils, and men with flatterers : l 

But, when I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He ſays, he does; being then moſt flattered, 7 

Let me work: * 

For I can give his humour the true bent; 

And I will bring him to the Capitol. 
Cas. Nay, we willall of us be there to fetch him. 
Bab. By the eighth hour: Is that the uttermoſt ? 
Cin. Be that the uttermoſt, and fail not then. 
MET. Caius Ligarjus doth bear Cæſar hard,“ 

Who rated him for ſpeaking well of Pompey ; 

I wonder, none of you have thought of him. 
BRU. Now, good Metellus, go along by him : ? 

He loves me well, and I have given him realons; 

Send him bat Ae, and I'll faſhion him. 


* 
\ 


Bears are reported to have been ſurpriſed by means of a mirror, 
which they would gaze on, affording their purſuers an opportunity 
of taking the ſurer aim. This circumſtance, I think, is mentioned 
by Claudian. Elephants were ſeduced into pitfalls, lightly covered 
with hurdles and turf, on which a proper bait to tempt them, was 
expoled. See Pliny's Nat. Hit. B. VIII. Srzzvxus. \ 


3 Let me work: | Theſe words, as they fland, being quite un- 
metrical, I ſuppoſe our author to have originally written : 
Let me to work, 
i. e. go to work. STEEVENS, 


bear Cæſar hard, }) Thus the old copy, but Meſſieurs 


Rowe, Pope, and Sir Thomas Hanmer, on the authority of the 
ſecond and latter folios, read—hatred, though the Wants expreſſion 


appears again in the fitſt ſcene of the following ad: —— 1 do 
beſeech yon, if you bear me hard ;* and has already occurred in 
a former one: | » 


„% Czſar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus. 


STEEVENS, 

Hatred was ſubſtituted for hard by the ignorant editor of the 
fecond folio, the great corrupter of Shakſpeare's text, MALONE. 
—— by lin :] That is, by his houſe. Make that your way 


home. Mr. Pope ſubttituted to for hy, and all the ſubſequent edi- 
tors have adopted this unneceflary change. MALONE, 
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Cas. The morning comes upon us: We'll leave 
you, Brutus: — | 
And, friends, diſperſe yourſelves : but all remember 
What you have ſaid, and ſhow yourlelves true Ro- 
mans. 
Bu. Good gentlemen. look freſh and merrily; 
Let not our looks“ put on our purpoſes; 
But bear it as our Roman actors do, 
Wich untir'd ſpirits, and formal conſtancy : 
And ſo, good-morrow to you every one, 
{ Exeunt all but Brutus. 
Boy! Lucius Faſt aſleep ? It is no matter; 
Enjoy the honey- heavy dew of {lumber: 
Thou haſt no figures,“ nor no fantaſies, 
Which buſy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou ſleep'ſt ſo ſound, 


Enter PORTIA. 
Por. | Brutus, my lord! 
Bru. Portia, what mean you? Wherefore riſe 
you now? 


It is not for your health, thus to commit 

Your weak condition to the raw- cold morning. 
Por. Nor for yours neither. You have ungently, 

Brutus, 

Stole from my bed: And yeſternight, at ſupper, 

You ſuddenly aroſe, and walk'd about, 

Muſing, and ſighing, with your arms acroſs: 

And when | aſk'd you what the matter was, 


Let not our looks —— ] Let not our faces put on, che t is, wear 
or ſhow our defigns. JOHNSON. 
Thou haſt no figures, &ec. ] Figures occurs in the ſame ſenſe in 
the Firſt Part of Henny. Ad I. fc. iii: 
&s He apptehends a world of figures.” HENLEY, 
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Yon flar'd upon me with ungentle looks: 

I nrg'd yon further; then you ſcratch'd your head, 
And too impatiently ſtamp'd with your foot: 

Yet I inſiſted, yet you anſwer'd not; 

But, with an angry waſture of your hand, 


Gave ſign for me to leave you: So I did; 


Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience, 
Which ſeem'd too much enkindled; and, withal, 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 
Which ſometime hath his hour with every man, 
Ie will not let you eat, nor talk, nor ſleep; 
And could it work ſo much upon your ſhape, 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition,“ 
1 ſhould not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cauſe of grief. 
Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 
Por. Brutus is wiſe, and, were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bru. Why, ſo I do :—Good Portia, go to bed. 
Por. Is Brutus fick ? and is it phyſical 
To walk unbraced, and ſuck up the hamours 
Of the dank morning ? What, is Bratus ſick ; 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night? 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his ſickneſs? No, my Brutus; 
You have ſome fick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of : And, upon my knees, 


J charm you,“ by my once commended beauty, 


7 —— on your condition,] RR, temper; the diſpoſition of 
your mind. See Vol. XIII. p. 494, 5. MALONE. 
| *. I charm. you, ] Thus the old copy. Mr. Pope and Sir Thomas 
Hanmer read—charge, but unnecetlarily. So, in Cymbeline: 
th 
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By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
I hat you unfold to me, yourſelf, your half, 
Why you are heavy; and what men to-night 
Bave had reſort to you : for here have been 
Some ſix or ſeven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darknels. 
BRU. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 
Por, I ſhonld_not need, if you were gentle 
Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I ſhould know no ſecrets 
That appertain to you? Am I yourſelf, 
But, as it were, in fort, or limitation; 
To keep with you at meals,“ comfort your bed,” 


| 


1 —— 'tis your graces 
hat from my muteſt conſcience to my tongue 
«© Charms this report out.“ STEEVENS. 


9 To keep with you at meals, &c.] *+ 1 being, O Brutus, (ſayed 
ſhe) the daughter of Cato, was married vnto thee, not to be thy 
beddefellowe and companion in bedde and at borde ouelie, like a 
harlot ; but to be partaker alſo with thee, of thy good and euill 
fortune. Now for thyſelfe, I can finde no cauſe of faulte in thee 
touchinge our matche : but for my parte, how may I ſhowe my 
duetie towards thee, and how muche I woulde doe for thy ſake, if 
1 can not conſtantlie beate a (ſecrete miſchaunce or griefe with thee, 
which requireth ſecrecy and fidelitie? I conſefſe, that a woman's 
wit commouly is too weake to keep a ſecret ſafely: but yet, Brutus, 
good education, and the companie of vertuous men, baue ſome 
power to reforme the defe&.of nature. And for my ſelfe, I haue 
this benefit moreouer: that | am the daughter of Cato, and wife 
of Brutus. This notwithſtanding, I did not truſt to any of theſe 
things before: vntil that now I have found by experience, that no 
paine nor grife whatſocuer can ouercome me. With thoſe wordes 
ſhe ſhowed him her wounde on her thigh, and tolde him what ſhe 
bad done to proue her ſelfe,” Sir Fhomas North's Tranſlation of 
Plutarch. STEEVENS. 


Here alſo we find our author apd lord Sterline walking over the 
ſame ground j 


tle 
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And talk to you ſometimes? Dwell I but in the 


ſuburbs * | 
Of your good pleaſure? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus' barlot, not his wife. 
Bru. You are my true and honoarable wife; 
As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
That viſit my ſad heart.“ 
Pos. If this were true, then ſhould I know this 


ſecret. 


[ 


«© I was not, Brutus, match'd with thee, to be 

A partner only of thy board and bed ; 

„% Each fervile whore in thoſe might equal me, 
„That did herſelf to nought but pleaſure wed. 

„% No;z—Portia ſpous'd thee with a mind t' abide 
„Thy fellow in all fortunes, good or ill; 

« With chains of mutual love together ty'd, 
« As thoſe that have two breaſts, one heart, two ſouls, 

one will.” Julius Cæſar, 1607. MALONE, 

* —— comfort your bed, | „ is but an odd phraſe, and gives 
as odd an idea,” fays Mr. Theobald. He therefore ſubſtitutes, 
conſort, But this good old word, however diſuſed through modern 
refinement, was not ſo diſcarded by Shakſpeare, Henry VIII. as 
we read in Cavendiſh's Life of Wolſey, in commendation of queen 
Katharine, in publick ſaid, „She hathe beene to me a true obedi- 
ent wife, and as comfortable as I could with.“ UpTon. 

In the book of entries at Stationers Hall, I meet with the 
following: 1598. 4 Converſation between @ careful Wyſe and 
ler comfortable Huſband.” STEEvens. 

In our marriage ceremony, the buſband il to comfort his 
wife; and Barett's Alvearic, or Quadruple Diftionary, 1580, lays, 
that to comfort i is, „to recreate, to ſolace, to make paſtime,” 

' COLLINS, 
in the ſuburbs — ] Perhaps here is an alluſion to che place 
in which the harlots of Shakſpeare's age relided, S0, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Monfieur Thomas : 

© Get a new miſtreſs, 
©« Some ſuburb ſaint, that ſixpence, and ſome oaths, 
« Will draw to parley.” STEEVENS. 

As dear to me, Kc. ] Theſe glowing words have hoon adopted 

by Mr, Gray in his celebrated Ode: 


Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 
STEEVENS, 


a 


— 


„ Rare CASAS 


I grant, T am a woman; “ but, withal, 
A woman that lord Brutus took to wife : 
] grant, I ama woman; but, withal, 
A woman well-repnted ; Cato's daughter.“ 
Think you, I am no Rronger than my lex, 
Being fo father'd, and ſo huſbanded ? 
Tell me your counſels, I will not diſcloſe them: 
IJ have made ſtrong proof of my conſtancy, 
Giving myſelf a voluntary wound 
Here, in the thigh: Can I bear that with patience, 
And not my huſband's fecrets ? / 
Bru. O ye e gods, 
Render me worthy of this noble wife! 
| [Knocking within, 
Hark, hark! one knocks : Portia, go in a while; 
And by and by thy bofom {ſhall partake | 
The ſecrets of my heart. 
All my engagements! will conſtrue to thee, 
All the charaQery * of my fad brows :— 
Leave me with haſte. [Exit PORTIA, 


4 I grant, I am. a woman; &c, ] So, Lord Sterline : 
« And though our ſex too talkative be deem'd, 
© As thaſe whoſe tongues import our greateſt pow'rs, 
&« For ſecrets flill bad treaſurers eſteem'd, 
++ Of others' greedy, prodigal of ours; 
« Good education may reform defedas, 
„% And I this vantage have to a vertuous life, 
„% Which others' minds do want and mine reſpeQs, 
« I'm. Cato's daughter, and I'm Brutus wife.” 
MALONF, 


* 4 woman well-reputed ; Cato's daughter. ] By the expreſſion 
well-reputed, ſhe refers to the eſtimation 3 in which (he was held, as 
being the wife of Brutus; whilſt the addition of Cato's daughter, 
implies that ſhe might be expected to inherit the patriotic virtues of her 
fother. It is with propriety therefore, that ſhe immediately alks, 

„% Think you I am no ſtronger than my ſex, 
„% Being ſo father'd, and ſo huſbanded? HENLT v. 


6 4/1 the charaftery —— ] i, e. "all that is charatter's on, Kc. 
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Enter Lucius and LIOARIUsS. 


Lucius, who's that, knocks?” 
Luc. Here is a ſick man, that would ſpeak with 
you. 


Bru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus ſpake of— 
Boy, ſtand aſide.— Cains Ligarius ! how? | 


IId. Vouchſafe good morrow froma feeble tongue. 

Bab. O, what a time have you choſe out, brave 
Caius, 

To wear a kerchief?* Would yon were not ſick! 


The word has already occurred in The Merry Wives of Windſor. 
STEEVENS. 


See Vol. VI. p. 184, n. 3. en 


7 who's that, knocks?) i. e. who is that, who knocks? 
Our poet always prefers the familiar language of converſation to 
grammatical nicety, Four of his editors, however, have eudea- 
voured to deſtroy this pecularity, by reading — who's there that 
knocks? and a fifth has, who's that, that knocks? MALONE., 


3 0, what a time have you choſe out, brave Coius, © 
To wear a kerchief?} So, in Plutarch's Life of Brutus, trad. 
lated by North : „ — Brutus went to ſee bim being ſicke in his 
bedde, and ſayed unto him, O Ligarius, in what a time art thou 
ficke? Ligarius riſing up in his bedde, and taking him by the right 
hande, ſayed unto him, Brutus, (ſayed he,) if thou haft any great 
enterpriſe in hande worthie of thy ſelſe, ] am whole.” Loxzd 
Sterline alſo has introduced this paſſage into his Julius Ceſar: 
„% By ſickneſs being impriſon'd in his bed 
„ Whilſt 1 Ligarius ſpied, whom pains did prick, 
© When 1 had faid with words that anguiſh bred, 
„ In what a time Ligarius art thou fick ! 
« He anſwer'd Rraight, as I had phyſick brought, 
« Or that he had imagin'd my deſign, 
i If worthy of thyſelf thou would do aught, 
% Then Brutus J am whole, and wholly thine.” 


M ALONE, 
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Lis. I am not ſick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 

Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 

Lis. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 
I here diſcard my ſickneſs. Soul of Rome! 
Brave ſon, deriv'd from honourable loins ! 
Thon, like an exorciſt, haſt conjur'd up ( 
My mortified ſpirit.“ Now bid me run, 
And 1 will ftrive with things impoſſible; 
Yea, get the better of them, What's to do? 

Bru. A piece of work, that will make ſick men 

Whole. 
Lic. But are not ſome whole, that we muſt make 
ſick? 

Bru. That muſt we alſo. What it is, my Caius, 
I ſhall unfold to thee, as we are going 
To whom it mult be done. 

Lis. Set on your foot; 
And, with a heart new-fir'd, I follow you, 
To do I know not what: but it ſufficeth, 
That Brutus leads me on. 

Bau. Follow me then. | Excunt. 


/ 0 Thou, like on exorciſt, haſt conjur'd up | 
My mortified ſpirit.] Here, aud in all other“ places where the 
word occurs in Shakſpeare, to exorcaſe means to raiſe ſpirits, not to 
lay them; and 1 believe he is ſingular in his acceptation of it. 
M. MASON, 


See Vol. IX. p. 193, n. 3. MALONE, 


7 


JULIUS CASAR. 61 
SCENE I. 
The ſame, A Room in Cæſar's Palace. 


Thunder and lightning, Enter C&SAR, in his Night- 
; gown, 


Cas, Nor heaven, nor earth, have been at peace 


to-night: | 
Thrice hath Calphurnĩa in | her ſleep cried out, 
Help, ho! They murder Ceſar. Who's within ? 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. My lord? s 


Cs. Go bid the prieſts do preſent facrifice, 


And bring me their opinions of ſucceſs. 
SERV. I will, my lord. | | Exit. 


Enter CALTHURNIA. 


CAL. What mean you, Cæſar? Think you to 
9 walk forth? 
You ſhall not ſtir out of your houſe to-day. 
Cas. Czfar ſhall forth: The things, that threat- 
en'd me, 
Ne'er look'd but on my back; when they ſhall. ſee 
The face of Cæſar, they are vaniſhed. 
Car. Cæſar, I never ſtood on ceremonies," 


; Ceſar, I never flood on ceremonies, ] i. e. I never paid a ce- 
remonious or ſuperſtitious regard to prodigies or omens. 


5 adjedtive is * in the ſame ſenſe in The Devil's - "ors 
1607: 


- 
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Yet now they fright me. There 1s one within; 
Beſides the things that we have heard and ſeen, 
Recounts moſt horrid fights ſeen by the watch, 


A lioneſs hath whelped in the ſtreets; | 


And graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their 

| dead :* 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks, and ſquadrons, and right form of ward 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol: 

The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air, 


„ The devil hath provided in his covenant, 
„ I ſhould not croſs myſelf at any time: 
„% I never was {6 ceremonious." 
The original thought is in the old tranſlation of Plutarck: 
6 Calphurnia, until that time, was never given to any feat or 
ſuperſtition,” STEEVENS. 


3 And graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their dead : 
in a funeral ſong in Mxckh ado about nothing; 
Graves yawn, and yield your dead,” 
Again, in Hamlet: 
„% A little ere the mightieſt 2 fell, 
„ The graves flood tenantlels, aud the ſheeted dead 
© Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets," 


&c, ] So, 


MALONE, 


Fierce ficty warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks, and ſquadrons, and right forms of war, ] So, in Tack 
tus Hiſt, B. V. Viſz per cœlum concurtere acies, rutilautia at- 
ma, & ſubito nubium igne collucere“ &c, STEEVENS. 


Again, in Marlowe's Tambuslaine, 1590: 
I will perfiſt a terror to the world; 
« Making the meteors that like armed men 
„% Are feen to march upon the towers of heaven, 
„% Run tilting round about the firmament, 
© And break their burning launces in the ayre, 
4% For honour of my wondrous victories.” MALOXNE. 


5 The noiſe of baltle hurtled in the air,] To kurtle is, I ſuppoſe, 
to claſh, or move with violence and noiſe. So, in Selimus Emperor 
of the Turks, 1594: 

++ Here the Polonian he comes hur{ling in, 
„% Under the condua of ſome foreign prince,” 


ſe, 
07 


I 
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Horſes did neigh," and dying men did groan ; 
And ghoſts did ſhriek, and ſqueal about the ſtreets. 
O Czſar? theſe things are beyond all uſe, 
And I do fear them, 
Cs. # What can be avoided 
Whoſe end is purpos'd by the mighty gods ? 
Yet Cæſar ſhall go forth: for theſe predictions 
Are to the world in general, as to Cæſar. 
Cal. When beggars die, there are no comets ſeen ; 


The heavens themſelves blaze forth the death of 


princes,” 


Again, ibid: | 
To toſs the ſpear, and in a warlike gyre 
© To kurtle my ſharp ſword about my head,” 
Shakſpeare uſes the word again in As You Lite ite 
„% ——in which Au- ing, 
„% From miſerable flamber I awak'd.” SrEkveus. 
Again, in The Hiſtory of Arthur, P. I. c. xiv: «+ They made 
both the Northumberland battailes to furtle together.” BowrLt. 
To kurtl: originally ſignified to puſh violently; and, as in ſuch 
an adion a loud noife was Frequently made, it afterwards ſcems to 
have been uled in the ſerie uf to claſh. So, in Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales, v. 2618: | 
«© And he him khurtleth with his hors adoun.” MALONE, 
* Horſes did neigh,] Thus the ſecond folio, Its blundering pre- 
deceſſor reads: 
Horſes do neigh. STEEVENS, 


7 When beggars tir, there are no comets ſten; 
The heavens themſelves blaze ſorth the death of princes.] „ Next 


| to the ſhadows aud picteuces of expericnce, {which have been met 


withall at large,] they icem to brag moſt of the ſtrange events 
which follow (for the molt part,) after blazing. ftarres; as if they 
were the ſumimoners of God to call princes To the” ſrat of julgnent. 
The ſareſt way to ſhake tei painted bulwarks of experience is, 
by making plaige, that neyther princes always dye when comets 
blaze, noi comets ever ji. e always] blaze when princes dye.” Deſen- 
fative againſt the poiſon of ſuppoſed Prophecies, by Heury Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, 4583. 

Again, ib: ++ Let us look into the nature of a comet, by the 
face of which it is ſuppoſed that the ſame ſhould porteud plague, 
famine, warre, or the death of folentates.” MALONE, 
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Cs. Cowards die many times before their 
deaths; 
The valiant never taſte of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that 1 yet have heard.“ 
It ſeems to me moſt ſtrange that men ſhould fear; 
Seeing that death, a neceſſary end,“ 
Will come, when it will come. 


Re-enter a Servant. 


What ſay the augurers? 
Serv. They would not have you to ſtir forth to- 
day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 
They could not finda heart within the beaſt, 


7 Cowards die many times before their deaths;)] So, in the ancient 
tranſlation of Plutarch, ſo often quoted: | 

« When ſome of bis friends did counſel him to have a guard 
for the ſafety of his perſon; he would never conſent to it, but 
ſaid, it was better to die once, than always to be affrayed of 
death.” STEEVENS. | 


So, in Marſton's Inſatiate Counteſs, 1613: 

„% Fear is my vallal: when I frown, he flies, 
© A hundred times in life à coward dies. 

Lord Eſſex, probably before any of theſe writers, made the 
ſame remark. In a letter to lord Rutland, he obſerves, *+ that 2 
he which dieth nobly, doth live for ever, ſo he that doth liven 
fear, doth die continually,” MALONE, 


8 —— that I yet have heard, ] This ſentiment appears to have 
been imitated by Dr. Young in his tragedy of Buſiri King 0 


Egypt: 
Didſt thou e'er fear? 
„ Sure 'tis an att; I know not how to fear: 
© 'Tis one of the few things beyond my power; 
„ And if death muſt be fear'd before 'tis felt, 
„% Thy maſter is immortal.” — —STEEVENS. 


I —— death, a neceſſary end, &c.) This is a ſentence derived 


from the ſtoical doarine of predeſtination, and is therefore impropt! 
in the mouth of Czlar, JOHNSON, 
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Cs. The gods do this in ſhame of cowardice :* 
Cæſar ſhould be a beaſt without a heart, | ; 
If he mould ſtay at home to-day for fear. 
No; Ceſar ſhall not: Danger knoivs full well, 
That Cæſar is more dangerous than he. 
We were* two lions liiter'd in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible; 
And Cæſar ſhall go forth.* 


* ——*in ſhame of cowardice :] The ancients did not place courage 
but wiſdom in the heart, JOHNSON, 

3 We were ——] In old editions: 

We heare —— 2 . 

The copies have been all corrupt, and the paſſage, of courſe, 
unintelligible. But the flight alteration, I have made, [We were] 
reſtores lenſe to the whole; and the ſentiment will neither be un- 8 
worthy of Shakſpeare, nor the boaſt too extravagant for Ceſar in 
a veiu of vanity to uttey : that he and danger were two twin- whelps 


of a lion, and he the elder, aud more terinble of the two. 


THEOBALD, 
Mr. Upton recommends us to read: 
We art ——, 
This reſembles the boaſt of Otho: 
Experti invicem ſumus, Ego & Fortuna. Tacitus. 
STEEVENS. 
It is not eaſy to determine, which of the two readings has the 
beſt claim to a place in the text. If Theobald's emendation be 
adopted, the phraſeology, though leſs elegant, is perhaps more \ 
Shakſperian, It may mean the fame as if he had written, — We 
two lions were litter'd in one day, and I am the elder aud more 
terrible of the twa., MALONE, 
\ —— Ceſar ſhall go forth. ] Any ſpeech of Cæſar, throughout 
this ſcene, will appear to diladvantage, if compared with the fol- 
lowing ſentiments, put into his mouth by May, in the ſeventit 
book of his Supplement to Lucan: 
—— Plus me, Calphurnia, luQus | 
Et lachrymz movere tuæ, quam triftia vatum 
Reſponſa, infauſtæ volucres, aut ulla dierum 
Vana ſuperftitio poterant. Oſtenta tiwere | | 
Si nunc inciperem, quz non mihi tempora poſthac " 
| Anxia tranfirent? quz lux jucunda maneret ? 
Aut quz libertas? fruſtra Aerire timori 
(Dum nec lace frui, nec mortem atcere licebit) 


Voi. XVIII. F ; 


* 
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| CAL. Alas, my lord, 
Your wiſdom is conſum'd in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day : Call it my fear, 
That keeps you in the houſe, and not your own, 
We'll ſend Mark Antony to the ſenate-houſe; 
And he ſhall ſay, you are not well to-day : 
Let we, upon my knee, prevail in this. 
Cs. Mark Antony ſhall ſay, I am not well; 
And, for thy humour, I will ſlay at home. 


Enter Dtcius. 


Here's Decins Brutus, he ſhall tell them ſo. 
De. Cæſar, all hail! Good morrow, worthy 
Cwlar : 
I come to fetch you to the ſenate-houſe. | 
Cs. And you are come in very happy time, 
To bear my greeting to the ſenators, 
And tell them, that I will not come to- day: 
Cannot, 1s falſe: and that I dare not, falſer; 
I will not come to-day : Tell them ſo, Decius. 
CAL. Say, he is lick. 
Cs. Shall Gæſar ſend a lie? 
Have I in conqueſt ſtretch'd mine arm ſo far, 
To be afeard to tell grey-beards the trath ? 
Decius, go tell them, Cæſar will not come. 
Dc. Moſt mighty Cæſar, let me know ſome 
| cauſe, 
Leſt I be langh'd at, when I tell them ſo. 
Cs. The cauſe is in my will, 1 will not come; 
That is enough to ſatisfy the ſenate. 


Cogar, & huic capiti quod Roma veretur, aruſpex 
Jus dabit, & vanus ſemper dominabiuur augur. 
STEEVENS! 
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But, for your private ſatisfaction, 

Becauſe I love yon, I will let you know. 

Calpharnia here, my wife, ſtays me at home: 

She dreamt to-night ſhe ſaw my ſtatua,* 

Which like a fountain, with a hundred ſpouts, 

Did run pure blood; and many luſty Romans 

Came ſmiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 

And theſe does ſhe apply for warnings, portents,“ 

And evils imminent;” and on her knee 

Hath begg'd, that I will ſlay at home to-day, 
Dre. This dream is all amiſs interpreted; 

It was a viſion, fair and fortunate : | 

Your ſtatue ſpouting blood in many pipes, 

In which ſo many ſmiling Romans bath'd, 

Signifies, that from you great Rome ſhall ſuck 

Reviving blood; and that great men ſhall preſs 

For tinCtures, Rains, relicks, and cognizance,* 


5 —-— my flatua,] See Vol. IV. p. 235, n. 8; and Vol. xv. 
p. 388, n. 5. STEEVENS, 

5 —— wernings, portents,] Old copy, unmetrically, — warnings 
and portents, STEEVENS, | 

7 And evils imminent;] The late Mr. Edwards was of opinion 
that we [hould read: 

Of evils imminent. STEEVENS, 

The alteration propoſed by Mr. Edwards is needleſs, and tends 
to weaken the force of the expreſſions, which form, as they now 
land, a regular climax. HuNLEyY, 

* —— and thai great men ſhall preſs 

For tinQtures, ſtains, relicks, and cognizance,] This ſpeech, 

which is inteutionally pompous, is ſomewhat confuſed. There are 
two allufions ; ,one to coats armarial, to which princes make addi- 
tions, or give new tinflures, and new marks of cognizance; the 
other to martyrs, whoſe reliques are preſerved with veneration. 
Ihe Romans, ſays Decius, all come lo you as to A ſaint, for re-. 
liques, as to a prince, for honours. JOHNSON, 

believe tinflures has no, relation to hetaldry, but means merely 
handkerchieſs, or. other linen, kinged with blood. Bullokar in bis 
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This by Calpharnia's dream is ſignify'd. 
Cs. And this way have you well exponnded it. 


Dxc. I have, pen you have heard what I can 
fa 

And know A now; The ſenate have concluded 
To give, this day, a crown to mighty Czſar, 

If you ſhall ſend them word, you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Beſides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render'd, for ſome one to ſay, 

Break up the ſenate till another time, 
When Czſar's wife ſhall meet with better dreams.“ 

If Cæſar hide himſelf, ſhall they not whiſper, 

Lo, Czſar is afraid? 

Pardon me, Cæſar; for my dear, dear love 

To your proceeding bids me tell you this; 

And reaſon * to my love is liable. 


CES. How fooliſh do your fears ſeem now, 
Calphurnia? 
I am aſhamed ] did yield to them.— 


Give me my robe, for I will go :— 


Expoſitor, 1616, defines it “ a dipping, colouring or ſtaining of 1 
thing.” So, in Ad III. ſc. ii: 
© And dip their napkins,” &c. MALONE, 

I concur in opinion with Mr. Malone. At the. execution of 
ſeveral of our ancient nobility, martyrs, &c, we are told that haud- 
kerchiefs were tinQured with their blood, and preſerved as affec- 
tiovate or ſalutary memorials of the deceaſed. STEEVENS. 

7 When Ceſar's wiſe ſhall meet with better dreams.] So, in Lord 
Sterline' 2 Ceſar, 1607: 

„% How can we ſatisfy the world's conceit, 
** Whoſe tongue ſtill in all ears your praiſe proclaims? 
„% Or ſhall we bid them leave to deal in flate, 
i that Calphurnia firſt have better dreams?“ 
MALONE 

* And reaſon &e.] And reaſon, or propriety of condu@ and 

language, is A? to my love. JOHNSON, 
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Enter PuBL1us, BruTUus, Licarius, METELLUS, 
it, CASCA, I REBONIUsS, and CINNA. 
an 4 5 py p 
And look where Publins is come to fetch me, 


Pus. Good morrow, Cæſar. 

. Welcome, Publius.— 
What, Brutus, are you ſtirr'd fo early too? — 
Good-morrow, Caſca.—Caius Ligarius, 
Cæſar was ne'er ſo much your enemy, 
As that ſame ague which hath made you lean, — 
What is't o'clock ? 

Bru. Cæſar, 'tis ſtrucken eight. 


Cs. I thank you for your pains and courteſy. 


ck 


Enter ANTONY. 


WW Sce! Antony, that revels long.o'nights, 


Is notwithſtanding up: 
Good morrow, Antony, 


ANT. So to moſt noble Cæſar. 


Cs. Bid them prepare within :— 
Jam to blame to be thus waited for, — 
Now, Cinna: Now, Metellus: What, Trebonius! 
1 have an hour's talk in ſtore for you; 
Remember that you call on me to-day: 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 


TkEB. Cæſar, I will;—and ſo near will J be, 
[ Ajide. 
That your beſt friedds ſhall wiſh I had been further. 
Cs. Good friends, go in, and taſte ſome wine 
with me; 


And we, like friends, will ſtraightway go together. 
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BRU. That every like is not the ſame, O Cæſar, 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon! 
Exeunt, 


SCENE I. 
The fame. A ſtreet near the Capitol. 


Enter ARTEMIDORUS, reading a paper. 


Art. Cæſar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Caf- 
fius; come not near Caſca; have an eye to Cinna; 
truſt not Trebonius; mark well Metellus Cimber; 
Decius Brutus loves thee not ; thou haſt wrong'd Caius 
Ligarius. There is but one mind in all theſe men, 
and it is bent againſl Cæſar. If thou be'ſt not immor- 
tal, look about you : Security, gives way to conſhiraq;. 
The mighty gods defend thee! Thy lover, 

| | Artemidorus, 
Here will I ſtand, till Czfar paſs along, 
And as a ſuitor will I give him this. 
My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation.“ 
If thou read this, O Cæſar, thou may'ſt live; 
If not, the fates with traitors do contrive. * | Ext, 


* Thy lover,] See Vol. XVII. p. 409, n. 7. MALONE. 


9 —— emulation.) Here, as on many other occaſions, this word 
is uſed in an unfavourable ſenſe, ſomewhat like —fa&ious, envious, 
or malicious rivalry, So, in Troilus and Creſſuda : 

© Whilſt emulation in the army crept.” STEEVENS. 


* —— the fates with traitors do contrive.] The fates join with 
traitors in contriving thy deſttudion. JOHNSON, 
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SCENE IV. 


The ſame. Another part of the ſame ſtreet, before the 
houſe of Brutus. 


Enter PoRTIA and Lucius. 


Por. I pr'ythee, boy, run to the ſenate-houſe 
Stay not to anſwer me, but get thee gone: 
Why doſt thou ſtay ?- 
Luc. To know my errand, madam. 
Por. Iwould have had thee there, and here again, 
Ere I can tell thee what thou ſhould'ſt do there.— 
O conſtancy, be ſtrong upon my fide! 
Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and tongue! 


1 have a man's mind, but a woman . 


How hard it is for women to keep counſel !— 
Art thou here yet ? 

Luc. Madam, what ſhould I do? 
Run to the Capitol, and nothing elſe? 
And ſo return to you, and nothing elſe? 

Pok. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look 

well, 

For he went ickly forth : And take good note, 
What Czſar doth, what ſuitors preſs to him. 
Hark, boy! what noiſe is that? 
| Luc. I hear none, madam, 

Por, Pr'ythee, liſten well: 


3 Why 4% thou ay? Ke. 1. Shakſpeare has expreſied the per- 
turbation of King Rickard the third's mind by the ſame incident: 
$6 Dull, unmiadful villain ! 
« Why flay' a thou here, and go'ſt not to the duke ?— 
« Cat, Firſt, mighty liege, tell me your highneſs' pleaſure, 
„What from your grace 1 ſhall deliver to him.“ 
STEEVENS, 
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I heard a buſtling rumour, like a fray, 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 
Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 


Enter Soothſayer. * 
Par. Come hither, fellow: 
Which way haſt thou been ? 
SOOTH. At mine own houſe, good lady, 
Por. What is't o'clock ? 
SOOTH. About the ninth hour, lady. 
Por. Is Cæſar yet gone to the Capitol? 
SooTH. Madam, not yet; I goto take my land, 
To ſee him paſs on to the Capitol. 
Por. 1huu haſt ſome ſuit to Czar, baſt thon 
not? 
SoortH. That I have, lady: if it will, pleaſe Cæ- 
ſar 
To be ſo good to Cæſar, as to bear me, 
J ſhall-beleech him to befriend himſelf. 
Por. Why, know'ſt thou any harm's intended 
towards him ? 
SOOTH. None that I know will be, much that I 
| fear may chance. 
Good morrow to you. Here the ſtreet is narrow: 


3 Enler Sootkſayer.] The introduQtion of the Soothſayer here is 

uneceflary, and, I think, improper. All that he is made to ſay, 
ſhould be given to Artemidorus; who is ſeen and accoſted by Portia 
in his paſſage from his firſt land, p. 70, to one more convenient, 
p. 73. TrkwHITT, 


Mone that I know. will be, muck that 1 fear may chance.) Sit 
Thomas Hanmer, very judiciouſly in my opinion, , omits—may 
chance, which I regard as interpolated words ; for they render the 
line too long by a foot, and the ſeuſe is complete without them. 
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The throng that follows Cæſar at the heels, 
Of ſenators, of pretors, common ſuitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almoſt to death: 
I'll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Cæſar as he comes along. Exit. 

Por. 1 mult go in.—Ah me! how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is! O Brutus! 
The heavens ſpeed thee in thine enterprize ! 
Sure, the boy heard me: Brutus hath a ſuit,? 
That Cæſar will not grant.-Q, I grow faint :— 
Run | ucius, and commend me to my lord; 
Say, 1 am merry: come to me again, 
And bring me word what he doth ſay to thee. 

[ Exeunt. 


_ — ___—_—— CC — 
* 9 * - 


ACT- HI. SCENE I. 
The ſame. The Capitol; the Senate filling. 


A crowd of people in the ſtreet leading to the Capitol; 
among them ARTEMIDORUS, and the Soothſayer. 
Flourtſh. Enter CASAR, BRUTUS, Cassius, CASCA, 
Decius, METELLUS, TREBONIUS, CINNA, ANTO = 
NY, LEPIDUS, PoPILIUs, PUBLIUs, and Others. 


CES. The ides of March are come. 

SOOTH. Ay, Cæſar; but not gone. 

ArT, Hail, Cæſar! Read this ſchedule. 

Dre. Trebonius doth deſire you to o'er-read, 
. At your beſtleiſure, this his humble ſuit. 


* —— Brutus hath a ſuit, &c. ] Theſe words Portia addreſſes, to 
| Lucius, to deceive him, by aſſigaing a falſe cauſe for her preſent 
pcriutbation. MALONE, * | | 
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Art. O, Cæſar, read mine firſt; for mine's x 
ſuit 
That touches Cæſar nearer :| Read it, great Cæſar. 
Cs. What touches us ourſelf, ſhall be laſt ſerv'd. 
ART. Delay not Cæſar; read it inſtantly, 
CS. What, is the fellow mad? 
PuB. Sirrah, give place, 


Cas. What, urge you your petitions in the ſtreet? 
Come to the Capitol. 


Cæſar enters the Capitol, the reſt following. 
All the Senators riſe. | 


Por. Iwiſh, your enterprize to-day may thrive, 
Cas. What enterprize, Popilius ? 


Por. Fare you well. | advances to Cæſat. 
Bru. What ſaid Popilius Lena? 


Cas. He wiſl'd, to-day our enterprize might 
thrive. | 


I fear, our purpoſe is diſcovered. 
BRU. Look, how he makes to Ceſar: Mark him. 
Cas. Caſca, be ſudden, for we fear prevention, — 
Brutus, what ſhall be done? If this be known, 
Caſſius or Cæſar never ſhall turn back,* 


5 —— Mark kim, ] The metre being here imperfed, I think, we 


ſhould be at liberty to read :—Mark him well, So, in the paper 
read by Artemigorus. p. 0.— Mark well Metellus Cimber.“ 
STBEEVENS, 


© Caſſius or Ceſar never ſhall turn back, ] I believe Shakſpeate 
wrote: 


Caſſeus on Ceſar never ſhall turn back. 

The next line ſtrongly ſapports this conjeture, If the conſpiracy 
was diſcovered, and the aflaſfinatiov of Czfar rendered imptadi- 
cable by «+ prevention,” which is the caſe ſuppoſed, Caſſius could 
have no hope of being able to prevent Cæſar from “ turning back 
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For I will flay myſelf. 

Bu. Caſſius, be conſtant: 

Popilius Lena ſpeaks not of our purpoſes; 

For, look, he ſmiles, and Cæſar doth not change. 


{allowing “ turn back” to be uſed for return back); and in all events 
this conlpiratot's *+ ſlaying himſelf” could not produce that effeR, 

Caſſius had originally come with a delign to afſaſhnate Cæſar, or 
die in the attempt, and therefore there could be no queſtion now 
concerning one or the other of them falling. The queſtion now 
flated is, if the plot was diſcovered, and their ſcheme could not be 
elleded, bow each conſpirator ſhould ad; and CaſGus- declares, 
that, if this ſhould prove the caſe, he will not endeavour to ſave 
bimſelf by flight from the DiQator and his partizans, - but inſtantly 
put an end to his own life. 

The paſſage in Plutarch's life of Brutus, which Shakſpeare ap- 
pears to have had in his thoughts, adds fuch ſtrength to this emen= 
dation, that if it had been propoſed by any former editor, I ſhould 
have given it a place in tbe text. Popilias Læna, that had talked 
before with Brutus and Caſſius, and had prayed the gods 14% might 
bring this enterprize to paſs, went unto Cæſar, and kept him a long 
time with a talke.— Wherefore the conſpirators—conjeturing by 
that he had tolde them a little before, that his talke was none other 
but the verie diſcoverie of their conſpiracie, they were affrayed 
euerie man of them, and one looking in another's face, it was ealie 
to ſee that they were all of a minde, that it was no farming for them 
till they were apprehended, but rather that they ſhould till themſelves 
with their own landes. And when Caſſius and certain others 
tlapped their handes on their ſwordes under their gownes to draw 
them, Brutus, marking the countenance and geſture of Lzna, &c. 


with a pleaſant conntenance encouraged Caſſius, &c. 


They clapped their hands on their daggers undoubtedly to be 
ready to kill themſelves, if they were diſcovered. Shakſpeare was 
induced to give this ſentiment to Caſſius, as being exactly agreeable 
to his charaQer, aud to that ſpirit which has appeared in a former 


« ] know where I will wear this dagger then; 
© Cafhus from bondage will deliver Gaſſius“ MaALONE, 


The disjunQive is right, and the ſenſe apparent. Caſſius ſays, 
If our purpoſe is diſcovered, either Cæſar or I (hall never return 
alive; for, if we cannot kill him, 1 will certaivly {lay myſelf. 
The conſpirators were pumerous and reſolute, and had they been 
betrayed, the confuſion that muſt have ariſen might have afforded 
deſperate men an opportunity to deſpatch the tyrant, RITSON. 
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Cas. Trebonius knows his time; for, look you, 
Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 


| | Exeunt AnToxNY and TREBONIUSS. CASAR and 
the Senators take their ſeats. 

Dre. Whereis Metellus Cimber? Let him go, 
And preſently prefer his ſuit to Cæſar. 

Bru. He is addreſs'd: preſs near, and ſecond kim. 

Ci. Caſca, you are the firſt that rears your hand. 

CES. Are we all ready? what is now amils, 
That Cæſar, and his ſenate, muſt redreſs ?* 


Mr. Moſt high, moſt mighty, and moſt puiſſant 
Cæſar, ; 


He is addreſs'd: ] i, e. he is ready, See Vol. XVI. p. 363, n. 4. 
STEEVENS, 

8 —— you are the firſl that rears your hand. ] This, I think, is 
not Engliſh, The firſt folio has reares, which is not much better, 
To reduce the paſſage to the rules of grammar, we ſhould read— 
You are the firſt that rears his fand. TYRWHITT. 

According to the rules of grammar Shakſpeare certainly ſhould 
have wiitten kis hand; but he is often thus inaccurate. So, in 
the laſt a& of this olay; Caſhus fays of himſelf, 

 — Caſhus is aweary of the world ;— 

66 — all his faults obſerv'd, 

© Set ia a note-book, learn'd and conn'd by rote, 
« To caſt into my teeth.“ 


There in ſtri& propriety our poet certainly ſhould have written 
4 — into his teeth.” MALONE, 


As this and ſimilar offences againſt grammar, might have origi- 
nated only from the ignorance of the players or their printers, [ 
cannot concur in repreſenting ſach miſtakes as the poſitive inaccu- 
racies of Shakſpeare, According to this mode of reaſoning, the 
falſe ſpellings of the firſt folio, as often as they are exampled 


by correſponding falſe ſpellings in the fame book, may alſo be 
charged upon our author. STEEVENS. 


9 Cin. Caſca, you are the firfl that rears your hand. 
Cas, Are we all ready? What is now ws, 


That Ceſar, and his ſenate, muff redreſs ? |] The words—4rt 


we all ready ſeem to belong more properly to Cinna' s ſpeech, thau 
to Cæ lar s. RITSON, 


/ 


ant 


— 
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Metellns Cimber throws before thy ſeat 
An humble heart: — _ | Kneeling, 


Cs. | I muſt prevent thee, Cimber. 
Theſe couchings, and theſe lowly courteſies, 
Might fre the blood of ordinary men; 

And turn pre-ordinance, * and firſt decree, 
Into the law of children. Be not fond, 


* And turn pre-ordinance,] Pre-ordinance,"for ordinance already 
eftabliſhed. WARBURTON, 


Jute the law of children.] [Old copy—lane.] I do not well 
underſtand what is meant by the lane of children. 1 ſhould read, 
the law of children. That is, change fpre-ordinance and decree into 
the law of children ; into ſuch flight determinations as every ftart 


of will would alter. Lane and laue in ſome manuſcripts are not 
ealily diſtinguiſhed. Jonson. 


If the lane of children be the true reading, it may poſſibly receive 
illuſtration from the following paſſage in Ben Jonſon's Staple of 
News : | 


„% A narrow-minded man! my thoughts do dwell 
„% All in a lane.” | 
The lane of children will then mean the narrow conceits of chil. 
dren, which muſt change as their minds grow more enlarged, So, 
in Hamlet : 
+ For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone 
% In thewes and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 
„% The inward ſervice of the mind and ſoul, 
„ Grows wide withal,” 
But even this explanation is harſh and violent. Perhaps the poet 
wrote: — in the line of children,“ i. e. after the method or 


manner of children, In Troilus and Creſſida, he uſes line for method, 
courſe: | 


KG in all line of order.“ . 


In an ancient bl. letter ballad, entitled, Houſhold Talk, or Good 


Councel for a Married Man, I meet indeed with a phraſe ſomewbat 
ümilar to the lane of children: | 


„% Neighbour Roger, when you come 
& Into the row of neighbours married.“ STEEVENS, 
The w of Shakſpeare's time differed from an n only by a ſmall 
curl at the bottom of the ſecond ſtroke, which if an e happened 
to follow, could ſcarcely be perceived. I have not beſitated 


therefore to adopt Dr. Johnſon's emendation. The words pre-erdi- 
nance aud decree ſtrongly ſupport it. MALONE, 


| 


. ſage to have been really cenſurable, and to have been written by 
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To think that Cæſat bears ſuch rebel blood, I 
That will be thaw'd from the true quality | 
With thatwhich melteth fools, I mean, ſweet word, To 


Low-crooked curt'ſies, and baſe {paniel fawning. For 
Thy brother by decree is baniſhed; 1 
If thou doſt bend, and pray, and fawn, for Un, De 
I ſpurn thee like a cur out of my way. Ha 
Know, Cæſar doth not wrong, nor without cauſe ( 
Will he be ſatisfied, * ( 
| As 
4 Know, Caſar doth not wrong; nor without cauſe : To 
Will ke be ſatisfied.) Ben Jonſon quotes this line unfaithſulh ( 
among his Diſcoveries, and ridicules it again in the 1 ls If ] 
his Staple of News: Cry you metcy ; you never did wrong, | 
with juft cauſe? STEEVENS., But 


It may be doubted, I think, whether Jonſon has quoted this lin Of 
unſaitifully, The turn of the ſentence, and the defe& in the meu: i Th 
(according to the preſeut reading), rather incline me to belicve that 45 


the paſſage ſtood originally thus : Th 
Know, Ceſar doth not wrong, but with juſt cauſe; Th 
Nor without cauſe will he be ſalisſied, 

We may ſuppoſe that Ben. flarted tbis formidable criticiſm at one But 
of the carlieft repreſentations of the play, and that the players, 0. So, 
perhaps Shakſpeare himſelf, ower-awed by ſo great an authority, A 
withdrew the words in queſtion ; though, in my opinion, it would n 
have been better to have told the captious cenſurer that his criticiſm Yet 
was ill-founded; that wrong is not always a ſynonymous term for Th 


injury ; that, in poctical language eſpecially, it may be very well 
underſtood to mean ouly harm, or furt, what the law calls damnun 
fine injurid; and that, in this ſenſe, there is nothing abſurd in s 


' Cxſar's ſaying, that he doth not wrong (i. e. doth not inflid any 


evil, or puniſhment) but with juſt cauſe, But, ſuppokng this pal- 


Shakſpeare, the excepliouable words were undoubtedly left out 
when the play was printed in 1623; and therefore what are we to 
think of the malignant pleaſure with which Jonſon, continued 19 
ridicule his deceaſed. frieud for a flip, of which poſterity, without 
his information, would bave been totally ignorant? 

| TyRWHITT, 


Mr. Tyrwhitt's interpretation of the word wrong is ſupported by 
a line in our author's Rape of Lucrece: 

„% Time's glory l—— 

« To wrong the wronger, till he render night.” NMALONE 
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Mer. Is there no voice more worthy than my 
Own, | | 

To ſound more ſweetly in great Cæſar's ear, 

For the repealing of my baniſh'd brother? 

BRU. 1 kiſs thy hand, but not in flattery, Cæſar; 
Deſiring thee, that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

C£s. What, Brutus! | 

CAS, Pardon, Ceſar; Cæſar, pardon: 
As low as to thy foot doth Caſſius fall, 

To beg enfranchiſement for Publius Cimber. 

Ces. I'conld be well mov'd, if I were as yon; 
If i could pray to move, .prayers would move me: 
But I am conſtant as the northern ſtar, 

Of whole true-fix'd, and reſting quality, 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The ſkies are painted with unnumber'd ſparks, 
They are all fire, and every one doth thine 7 
But there's but one in all doth hold his place: 
So, in the world; Tis farniſh'd well with men, 


* 
And men are fleſh and blood, and apprehenſive; 
ci'n Vet in the number, I do know but one 


That unaſſailable holds on his rank,“ 


9 apprelenſive;] Sulceptible of fear, or other paſſions, 


Jonns0n. 
Apprekenſive does not mean, as Johnſon explains it, ſuſceptible of 
\ fear, but intelligent, capable of -epprekending. M. MASON, 
So, in King Henry IV, P. II. Ad IV. fe, iii: — makes it 
apprehenſive, quick, forgetive,”” ke, STEEVENS, | 
® —=— but one] One and only one. JOHNSON. 

I —— kolds on his rank, Perhaps, holds on his race; continues 
his courſe, We commonly fay, To hold a rank, and To held on 
a Courſe or wey, JOHNSON. | | 

To «© hold on bis rank,“ is to continue 70 hold it; and I take rank 
to be the right reading. The word race, which Joliuſon propoſes, 
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Unſhak'd of motion :* and, that I am he, 


Let me a little ſhow it, even in this; 
That I was conſtant Cimber ſhould be baniſh” d, 
And conſlant do remain to keep him fo. 


CIN. O Czſar, 

Cas. Hence! Wilt thou lift up Olympus! 
Dc. Great Czſar,— 

Cas. Doth not Brutus bootleſs kneel?! 


CAScA. Speak, hands, for me. 
[ Caſca ſlabs Cæſar in the neck. Cæſar catche 
. hold of his arm. He is then abb d by ſe 
veral other conſpirators, and al laſt by Mat- 
cus Brutus, 


would but ill agree with the following words, unſhak'd of moin 
or with the compariſon to the polar ftar: — 
++ Of whole true fix'd, and refling quality, 
++ There is no fellow in the firmament.“' 
Hold on his rank, in one part of the compariſon, has preciſely 
the ſame import with kold his place, in the other. M. Mason. 
* Unſhak'd of motion:] i. e. Unſhak'd by ſuk or ſolicitation, of 
which the objed is to move the perion addteſſed. MALONE. 
9 Doth not Brutus bootlrſs kneel?| I would read: 
Do not Brutus bootleſs kneel! JOHNSON. 


I cannot ſubſcribe to Dr. Johnſon's opinion. Cæſar, as ſome 
of the conſpirators are prefling round him, anſwers their impor- 
tunity properly: See you not my own Brutus kneeling in vain? Ml 
ſucceſs can you expe to your ſolicitations, when his are inrf{raual? 
This might have put my learned coadjutor in mind of the paflage 
of Homer, which he bas ſo elegantly introduced in his preface. 
Thou? (faid Achilles to his captive) when ſo great @ man as Pati- 
clus has fallen before thee, doſt thou complain of th common lot if 
morlality? STEEVENS. 


The editor of the ſecond folio ſaw this paſſage in the ſame light 
as Dr. Johnſon did, and made this improper alteration. - By Brutw 
here Shakſpeare certainly meant Marcus Brutus, becauſe he has 
confounded him with Decimus, (or Decius as he calls him); and 
imagined that Marcus Brutus was the peculiar favourite of Czſar, 
calling him „ his well-beloved ;* whereas in fat it was Decinu 
Brutus that Cæſar was particularly attached to, appointing him by 


bis wi 
viſees. 
See 


came 
throat 
with 
leape 
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Cas. Et tu Brute?*—Then fall, Cæſar. 
[ Dies. The ſenators and people retire in confuſion, 


bis will his ſecond heir, that Is, in remainder after bis primary de- 
viſees. MALONE, N . 


See p. 10, n. 3. 


* Fl tu, Brute? ——] Suctonius ſays, that when Czſar put 
Metellus Cimber back, „he caught hold of Czſar's gowne at both 
ſhoutders, whereupon, as he cried out, This is violence, Caſhus 
came in ſecond full a front, and wounded him a little beneath the 
throat, Then Cæſar catching Caſhus by the arme thruſt it through 
with his tile, or writing punches; and with that being about to 
leape forward, he was met with another wound and flayed.“ Being 
then aſſailed on all ſides, „with three and twenty wounds he was 
ſtabbed, duting which time he gave but one groan, { without any 
word utlered,) and that was at the firft thruſt; though ſome bave 
written, that as Marcus Brutus came running upon him, he ſaid, 


14} g TExvov, and thou, thy ſonne.” Holland's Tranſlation, 1607. 
No mention is here made of the Latin exclamation, which our 
author has attributed to Czſar, nor did North furniſh him with 
it, or with Engliſh words of the ſame import, as might naturally 
have been ſuppoſed. Plutarch ſays, that on receiving his fr. 
wound from Caſca, ** he caught hold of Caſca's ſword, and held 
it bard; and they both cried out, Cæſar in Latin, O vile traitor, 
Caſca,, what doefſt thou? aud Calca in Greek to his brother, Bro- 
ther, hilp me. — The conſpirators then „ compaſſed bim on every 
ſide with their ſwordes drawn in their bandes, that Czfar turned 
him no where but he was ſtricken by ſome, and ſtill had naked 
ſwords in his face, and was hacked and mangled amongſt them as 
a wild beaſt taken of bunters.—And then Brutus himſelf gave him 
one wound about the privities.— Men report alſo, that Cæſar did 
fill defend himſelf againſt the reſte, running every way with his 
bodie, but when he faw Brutus with his ſworde drawen in his 
hande, then he pulled his gowne over his heade, and made no more 
reſiſtance.“ | * ; 

Neither of theſe writers therefore, we fee, furniſhed Shakſpeare 
ith this exclamation. His authority appears to have been a line 
in the old play, entitled The True Tragedie of Richarde Duke of 
Yorke, &c, printed in 1600, on which he formed his third part of 
King Henry VI : ' | 

„% Et tu, Brute? Wilt thou flab Cæſar too?” 

This line Shakſpeare rejeded when he wrote the piece above 
mentioned, [See Vol. XV. p. 168, u. 8.) but it appears it had 
made an impreſſion on his memory, The ſame line is alſo found 


Vol. XVIII. 8 


STEEVENS., 


1 
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Cin. Liberty! Freedom Tyranny is dead !— 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the ſtreets. 


Cas. Some to the common pulpits, and ory Out, B 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranchiſemeut ! Put 
Bru. People, and ſenators! be not affrighted; 
Fly not; ſtand ſtill: —ambition's debt is paid, 
GCasca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus.“ 
Dxc. And Caſſius too, C 
Bao. Where's Publius? 1 
Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny, ri 
8 
MET, Stand faſt together, leſt ſome friend of B 
Cæſar's 
Tha 
Should chance | King 
Bau. Talk not of ſanding; TN © Wn good C 
cheer ; Cut 
There is no harm intended to your perſon, B 
Nor to no Roman elle: * ſo tell them, Publius. 80 a 
His 
= Acolaſtus his Aſter- wille, a poem by $, Nicholſon, printed is Anc 
1000: 
«K Ef tu, Brute? Wilt thou ſtab Cæſar too? Up 
„ Thou art my friend, and wilt not ſce me wrong'd,” The 
a 80, in Cælar's Legend, Mirrour for NMagiſtrates, 1587 : And 
„% O this, quoth J, is violence; then Caſhus pierc'd my L J 
breaſt ; of 
„% And Brutus thou, my ſonne, quoth I, whom etſt 1 loved f 
bell. 
The Latin words probably appeared originally in Dr. Eedes's pen 
in th 
play on this ſubjeck. See p. 2, n. . MALONE, Rill 
3 Go to the pulpit, Brutus. ] We have now taken leave of Caſce. ® ( 
Shakſpeare for once knew that he had a ſufficient number of heros 9 
on his hands, add was glad to loſe an indivigual in the crowd, K ſays, 
may be added, that the ſingularity of Caſca's manners would have marc 
appeared to little advantage amidſt the fucceeding varieties cf tus drawn 
mult and war. STEEVENS, I The I 
4 Nor to no Roman elſe: } This uſe of two negatives, not to make 2 


au aſhrmative, but to deny more ſtrongly, is common to Cliauccr, 


. 
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a Cas. And leave us, Publius; leſt that the people, 


Ruſhing on ns, ſhould do your age ſome miſchief, 
Bxu. Do ſfo;—and let no man abide this deed, 
But we the doers. | | 


Re-enter TREBONIGs. 


0, Cas. Whete's Antony? 

TRE. Fled to his houſe amaz'd: 
| Men, wives, and children, ſtare, cry out, and run, 
WH As it were doomsday; :. 
of BRU. Fates! we will know your pleaſures :— 


That we ſhall die, we know; 'tis but the time, 

And drawing days out, that men ſtand upon. 
4 Cas.“ Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, 
Cuts off ſo many years of fearing death. | 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit: ; 

So are we Cæſar's friends, that have abridg'd 
His time of fearing death, —Stoop, Romans, ſtoop.“ 
And let us bathe our hands iu Cæſar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and beſmear our (words: 
Then walk we forth, even to the market- place; 
And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 
Lees all cry, Peace! Freedom! and Liberty! 


. 
5 


ved 

; Spenſer, and other of our ancient writers, Dr. Hickes obſerves, that 

N in the Saxon, even ſour negatives are ſometimes conjoined, and 
ſtill preſerve a negative fignification. STEEVENS. | 

(2, 5 Caf. ] Both the folios give this ſpeech to Caſca, Reev. 

06s ® —— Stoop, Romans, cop, ] Plutarch, in The Life of C2ſar, 

it ſays, „ Brutus and his followers, being yet hot with the murder, 

ave march'd in a body from the ſenate-bouſe to the Capitol, with their 

u- drawn ſwords, with an air of confidence and affurance.” And in 
The Life of Brutus, — Brutus and his party betook themſelves to | 
the Capitol, and in their way, ſhowing their hands all bloody, and 


their naked ſwords, prociaim'd liberty to the people,” THEOBALD, 


8 2 
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Cas. Stoop then, and wash. — How many ages 
hence, | | - 

Shall this our lofty ſcene be acted over, 

In ſlates unborn,” and accents yet unknown? 

Bru. How many times ſhall Cæſar bleed in ſport, 
That now on Pompey's baſis lies along, 
No worthier than the duſt? 

Cas. So oft as that ſhall be, 
80 often ſhall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave our country liberty. 

Dec. What, ſhall we forth? 


CAS, | Ay, every man away: 
Brutus ſhall lead; and we will grace his heels 
Wich the moſt boldeſt and beſt hearts of Rome, 


Enter a Servant. 


BRU. Soft, who comes here? A friend of An 
tony's. 
Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my maſter bid me kneel; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down; 
And, being proſtrate, thus he bade me ſay. 


Sloop then, and 1 To waſh does not mean here to cleanſe, 
but to waſh over, as we lay, waſh'd with gold; for Caſhus mean 
that they ſhould ſteep their hands in the blood of Cæſar. 

M. Mason. 

7 In ſtates unborn, ] The firſt folio has — flate; very properly 
correced in the ſecond folio —flates. Mr, Malone admits the firf 
of theſe readings, which he thus explains —In theatrick pomp yt 
undiſplayed. | 

But, ſurely, by unborn ſtates, our author muſt have meant con- 
munities which as yet have no exiflience, STEEVENS. 

So oft as that ſhall be,] The words—ſhall be, which render 
this verſe too long by a foot, may be juſtly conſidered as interpo- 
| lations, the ſenſe of the paſſage being obvious without a ſupplement, 
As oft as that, in elliptical phrafe, will fignify—as oft as that ſhall 
happen, There are too many inftances of ſimilar ellipſes deſtroyed 
by the player editors, at the expence of metre, STEEVENS. 
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Brutus is noble, wiſe, valiant, and honeſt; | 

Czlar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving: 

Say, L love Brutus, and I honour him; 

Say, I fear'd Caſas, honour'd him, and loy'd him. 

If Brutus will vouchſafe, that Antony 

May ſafely come to him, and be reſolv'd 

How Cæſar hath deſerv'd to lie in death, 

Mark Antony ſhall not love Cæſar dead 

So well as Brutus living; but will follow 

The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 

Thorough the hazards of this untrod ſtate, 

Wich all true faith. So ſays my maſter Antony. 
Bru. Thy maſter is a wiſe and valiant Romanz 

I never thought him worſe. | 

Tell him, ſo pleaſe him come unto this place, 

He ſhall be ſatisfied; and, by my honour, 


Yo) 


A Depart untouch'd. 
Skkv. I'll fetch him preſently. Exit Serv. 
el: Bru. I know, that we ſhall have him well to 
friend. 


Cas. I wiſh, we may: but yet have I a mind, 
That fears him much; and my miſgiving ſtill 
Falls ſhrewdly to the purpoſe. 


Re-enter ANTONY. 


Bru. Bat here comes e 
Antony. 

Axr. O mighty Cæſar! Doſt thou lie fo low? 
Are all thy conqueſts, Ne triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meaſure ? — Fare thee well. 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend; 

Who elſe muſt be let blood, who elſe is rank: * 


9 —— who elſe is rank: ] Who elſe may be ſuppoſed to hava 
overtopped his equals, aud grown 400 high for the publick ſafety. - 


G 3 Jonxsox. | 
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If I myſelf, there is no hour ſo fit 

As Gzfar's death's hour; nor no inſlrament 

Of half that worth, as thoſe your ſwords, made rich 

With the moſt noble blood of all this world. 

1 do beſeech ye, if you bear me hard, 

Now, whilſt your purpled hands do reek and ſmoke, 

Fulfil your pleaſure. Live a thouſand years, 

I ſhall not find myſelf fo apt to die: 

No place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 

As here by Cæſar, and by you cut off, 

The choice and maſter ſpirits of this age, 
Bru. O Antony! beg not your death of us. 

Though now we muſt appear bloody and cruel, 

As, by our hands, and this our preſent act, 

You ſee we do; yet ſee you but our hands, 

And this the bleeding buſineſs they have done: 

Our hearts you ſee not, they are pitiful ; 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome 

(As fire drives out fire,“ fo pity, pity,) 


I rather believe the meaning is, who elſe is too replete with blood? 
So, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 
«© Ruu added to a river that is rank, 
«© Perforce will force it overfiow the bank.” 


See Vol. XI. p. 460, n. 2. MALONE, 
In The Tempeſt we have — 


—— whom to traſh 
For overtopping. 
I conceive Dr. Johnſon's explanation therefore to be the true one, 


The epithet rank is employed, on a ſimilar occaſion, in King 
Henry VIIT: | | 


« Ha! what, fo rank?” 
and without alluſion to a plethora. STEEVENS. 
? As fire drives out fire, &c.] So, in Coriolanus: 
One fire drives out one fire; one nail one nail.“ 


Maron 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 


„% Even as one heat another heat expels, 
«« Or as one nail by ſtrength drives out another,” 
. STEEVENT, 


00d? 


One, 


King 
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Hath done this deed on Cæſar. For your part, 
To you our fwords have leaden points, Mark An- 
tony: 

Our arms, in ſtrength of malice,* and our hearts, 

Of brothers' temper, do receive you in 

With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 
Cas. Your voice ſhall be as ſtrong as any man's, 

In the diſpoſing of new dignities. 


Brv. Only be patient, till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beſide themſelves with fear, 
And then we will deliver you the cauſe, 


Why I, that did love Cæſar when I ſtruck him, 
Have thus proceeded. | | 


ANT. I doubt not of your wiſdom. 
Let each man render me his bloody hand: 


Firſt, Marcus Brutus, will I ſhake with you ;— 
Next, Caius Caſſius, do I take your hand: 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours ;—nowyours, Metellus; 


? Our arms in ſtrength of malice, ] Thus the old copies. 

To you, (ſays Brutus) our ſwords have leaden points: our arms, 
firong in the deed of malice they have juſt perform'd, and our hearts 
united like thoſe of brothers in the action, are yet open to receive you 
with all poſſible regard, The ſuppoſition that Brutus meant, their 
hearts were of brothers' temper in reſped of Antony, ſeems: to have 
miſled thoſe who have commented on this paſſage before. For 
— in ſtrength of, Mr. Pope ſubſtituted —exempt from; and was too 
baſtily followed by other editors. If alteration were neceſlary, it 
would be eaſier to read: | | 

Our arms no ſtrength of malice, STEEVENS. 


One of the phraſes in this paſſage, which Mr. Steevens bas ſo 
happily explained, occurs again in Antony and Cleopatra: 
„% To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts, 
„ With an unſlipping knot.” 
Again, ibid : | | 
„% The heart of brothers governs in our love!” | 
The counterpart of the other phraſe is found in the ſame play: 
« I'll wreſtle with you in my firength of love.” MALONEF. 
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Yours, Cinna;—and, my valiant Caſca, yours ;— 
Though laſt, not leaſt in love,“ yours, good Trebo. 
nius. 

Gentlemen all, —alas; what ſhall I fay ? 

My credit now ſtands on ſuch ſhppery ground, 

That one of two bad ways you mult conceit me, 

Either a coward, or a flatterer, — 

That I did love thee, Cæſar, O, tis true: » 

If then thy ſpirit look upon us now, | 

Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 

To ſee thy Antony making his peace, 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 

Mott noble! in the preſence of thy corſe? 

Had I as many eyes as thon haſt wounds, . 

Weeping as faſt as they ſtream forth thy blood, 

It would become me better, than to cloſe 

In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies. 

Pardon me, Julius !—Here waſt thou bay'd, brave 
hart; 

Here didſt thou fall; and here thy hunters ſtand, 

Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy lethe. : 

O world! thou waſt the foreſt to this hart; 

And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee.— 

How like a deer, ſtricken by many princes, 


4 Though laſt, not leaft in love,] So, in King Lear: 

{© Although the laſt, not leaſt in our dear love.“ 

The ſame expreſſion occurs more than once in plays exhibited 
before the time of Shakſpeare. MALoNE, 

5 —— crimſon'd in thy lethe ] Lethe is uſed by many of the old 
tranſlators of novels, for death; and in Heywood's Iron Ag, 
Part II. 1632: | | 7 

| © The proudeft nation that great Aſia nurs'd, 

© Is now extin@ in lethe." 
Again, in Cupid's Whirligigg, 1616: ; 
% For vengeance' wings bring on thy lethal day.” 

Dr. Farmer obſerves, that we meet with lethal for deadly in the 
iuformation for Mungo Campbell. STEEVENS.. | 
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Doſt you here lie? 

Cas. Mark 8 

ANT. Pardon me, Caius Caſſius : 
The enemies of Cæſar ſhall ſay this; 

Then, in a friend, it 1s cold modeſty. 

Cas. I blame you not for praiſing Cæſar ſo; 
But what compact mean you to have with us? 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends ; 

Or ſhall we on, and not depend on you? 
Ax r. Therefore I took your hands; but was, 
indeed, 
Sway'd from the point, by looking down on Cæſar. 
Friends am I with you all, * and love you all; 
Upon this hope, that you ſhall give me reaſons, 
Why, and wherein, Cæſar was dangerous. 
Bru. Or elſe were this a ſavage ſpeQacle: 
Our reaſons are ſo fall of good regard, 
That were you, Antony; the ſon of Czfar, 
You ſhould be ſatisfied. 

ANT. That's all I ſeek : 
And am moreover ſuitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place ; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of bis funeral. 

Bru. You ſhall, Mark Antony. 

Cas, Brutus, a word with you.“ 


5 Friends am I with you all, ke. ] This grammatical impropri- 
ety is Qill ſo prevalent, as that the omiſſion of the anomalous 8, 
would give ſome uncouthneſs to the ſound of an otherwiſe familiar 
expreſhon, HENL&y. 

7 Brutus, a word with you. |] win you is an apparent interpola- 
tion of the players. In AR IV. ſc. ii. they have retained the ellip- 
tical phraſe which they have bere deſtroyed at the expence of 
melie: 


« He is not doubted. — 4 word, Lucilius ; —.“ STEEVENS. 


——— — — 
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You know not what you do; Do not conſent, 


L Aſide, 

That Antony ſpeak in bis funeral : 

Know you how much the people may be mov'd 

By that which he will utter? 

Bru. . By your pardon; 

I will myſelf into the pulpit firft, 

And ſhow the reaſon'of our Cœſar's death: 

What Antony ſhall ſpeak, I will proteſt 

He ſpeaks by leave and by permiſſion; 

And Was we are contented, Cæſar ſhall 

Have all true rites, and lawful ceremonies. 

It ſhall advantage more, than do us wrong. 
Cas, I know not what may fall; I like it not. 
BRU. Mark Antony, here, take you Czfar's 

body. | 

You ſhall not in your funeral ſpeech blame us, 

But ſpeak all good you can deviſe of Cæſar; 

And ſay, you do't by our permiſſion; 

Elſe ſhall you not have any band at all 

About his funeral: And you ſhall ſpeak 

In the ſame pulpit whereto I am going, 

After my ſpeech is ended, 

ANT. Be it fo; 

I do defire no more. 

Bau. Prepare the body then, and follow us. | 
[ Exeunt all but Antony. ow 
ANT. O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 

That I am meek and gentle with theſe butchers! 

Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, 

'T hat ever lived in the tide of times.” 

Woe to the hand that ſhed this coſtly blood! 


7 —— in the tide of times, ] That is, in the courſe of times. We 
Jonusoz, 


ny, 


th, 


. 
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Over thy wounds now do I prophecy, — 
Which, like dumb mouths,* do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue; — 
A curſe ſhall light upon the limbs of men; * 
Domeſtick fary, and fierce civil ſtrife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy : 

Blood and deſtruction ſhall be ſo in uſe, 

And dreadful objects ſo familiar, 


* Over thy wounds now do I prophecy, — 
Whick, lite dumb mouths, &e.] So, in 4 Warning for faire Women, 
a tragedy, 1599 : 
© — | gave him fifteen wounds, 
„Which now be fifteen mouths that do accuſe me: 
« In every wound there is a bloody tongue, 
© Which will all ſpeak although be hold bis peace. 
MALONE, 
9 A curſe ſhall light upon the limbs of men; ] We ſhould read: 
— line of men 5 
i. e. human race. WARBURTON. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads : 
—— kind of nen; 
I rather think it ſhould be, 
— the lives of men; 
unleſs we read : - 
—— theſe lymms of men; 
That is, theſe bloodhounds of men. The uncommonneſs of the 
word hmm eafily made the change, JOHNSON, 


Antony means that a future curſe ſhall cammence in diſtewpers 
ſeizing on the limbs of men, and be ſucceeded by commotion, ctu- 
elty, and deſolation all over Italy. S0, in Phaer's Verfion of the 
third Eneid: 

++ The ſkies corrupted were, that trees and corne deftroyed 
to nought, 
„% And limmes of men conſuming rottes, &c, 
Sign. E. 1. edit. 1596. STEEVENS. 


By men the ſpeaker means not mankind in general, but thoſe Re- 
mens whoſe atiachment to the cauſe of the conſpirators, or wiſh to 
revenge Cæſar's death, would expoſe them to wounds in the civil 
wars which Antony ſuppoſes that event would give riſe to. — The 
generality of the curſe bere predided, is limited by the ſubſequent 
words, — the parts of Italy, and „ in theſe confines, ” 

g 8 MALOKE, 


f 
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That mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold That 


Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war; 
All pity chok'd with cuſtom of fell deeds: 
And Cæſar's ſpirit, ranging for revenge,“ 

With Ate by his fide, come hot from hell, 
Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Cry Havock, * and let flip! the dogs of war; 


SE 

* 4 * : A?) 
* And Caeſar's ſhirit, ranging for revenge, Kc. 4 

© — umbraque erraret Craſſus inulta. Lucan, Lib. I. SE 


% Fatalem populis ultro poſcentibus horam 
„% Admovet atra dies; Stygiiſque emiſſa tenebris 
© Mors fruitur cœlo, bellatoremque volando 
„ Campum operit, nigroque viros invitat hiatu- 


Stat. Theb. vill A 

6 Furiz rapuerunt licia Parcis. Jbid. STEEVEXs. q; 

3 Cry Havock, ] A learned correſpondent [Sir William Black. Pa : 
ſtone ] has informed me, that, in the military operations of old Seel 
times, havock was the word by which declaration was made, that Beg. 
no quarter ſhould be given. Ia a tra@ intitled, The Cffice of th 8 


Con able and Mareſhall in the Tyme of Werre, contained in the Black 
Book of the Admiralty; there is the following chapter: 

„% The peyne of hym that crieth kavock and of them that fol. 
loweth hym, etit. v. 

„% Item Si quis inventus fuerit qui clamorem inceperit qui vo- 
catur Havock. " 

« Alſo that no man be ſo hardy to crye Havok upon peyne that 
he that is begynner ſhall be deede therefore: & the remanent that 
doe the ſame or folow, ſhall loſe their horſe & barneis: and the 


perſonnes of ſuch as foloweth and eſcrien ſhatl be under arreſt oi Te 
the Coneſtable and Mareſhall warde unto tyme that they have made ſpea1 
fyn ; and founde ſuretie no morr to offende; and his body in 
priſon at the Kyng wyll. — JonnsoN. 
See Vol XVII. p. 331, n. 3. MALONE, B 
$ —— let flip —— ] This is a term belonging to the chaſe, ſpea 
Manwood, in his For:-ft Laws, c. xx. f. 9. ſays, + —— that when 
any pourallee man doth find any wild beaſts of the foreſt in bis 
pourallee, that is in his owne freebold lands, that he bath witbin 
the pourallee, he may let ſlippe his dogges after the wild bcalts, 
and hunt and chaſe them there, &c. Reev, 1 
Slips were contrivances of leather by which greyhounds were ke 137 
Arained till the neceflary moment of their difmiſſion. See King , 


Henry . Vol. XVI. p. 352, n. 6, STEEVENS, by 
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That this foul deed ſhall ſmell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for bunal. 


ce 


Enter a Servant. 


Yon ſerve Octavius Cæſar, do you not? 
SERv. I do, Mark Antony. 
AnT. Cæſar did write for him, to come to Rome. 
Serv. He did receive his letters, and is com 


ing: | 
And bid me ſay to you by word of mouth, — 
O Cæſar — - [ Seeing the body, 


AnT. Thy heart is big; get thee apart and weep. 
Paſſion, I ſee, is catching; for mine eyes,“ 
Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow fland in thine, 
Began to water. Is thy maſter coming? 
Serv. He lies to-night within ſeven leagues of 
Rome. 
AnT. Poſt back with ſpeed, and tell him what 
hath chanc'd : | 


Here 1s a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 


To let ſlip a dog at à deer, &c. was the technical phraſe of Shak« 
ſpeare's time. So, in Coriolanus ? 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the leaſh, 
„% To let him flip at will.“ | 
By the dogs of war, as Mr. Tollet bas elſewhere obſerved, Shak- 
ſpeare probably meant fire, ſword, and famine. So, in King Henry VF: 
„ Then ſhould the warlike Harry, ke himſelf, 
« Aſſume the port of Mars; and, at his heels, 
„% Leaſh'd in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and fire, 
« Crouch for employment. | 
The ſame obſervation is made by Steele in the TATLER, No. 


137, MALONE. \ x 
5 


— for mine eyes, ] Old Copy — from mine eyes, CorreQed 
by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE. 


% 
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No Rome of ſafety* for OQayius yet; 
Hie hence, and tell him ſo. Yet, ſtay a while; 
Thou ſhalt not back, till 1 have borne this cork 
Into the market- place: there ſhall 1 try, 

In my oration, how the people take 

The cruel iſſue of theſe bloody men; 
According to the which, thou ſhalt diſcourſe 
To young Ottavius of the late of things, 
Lend me your hand, | Exeunt, with CASAR's boch 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. The Forum. 


Enter Brutus, and Cassius, and a throng 
/ Cittzens, 


Cir. We will be ſatisfied ; let us be ſatisfied, 
Bru. Then follow me, and give me audience, 
friends. — 

Caſſius, go you into the other ſtreet, 

And part the numbers. 

Thoſe that will hear me ſpeak, let them ſtay here; 

Thoſe that will follow Caſſius, go with him; 

And publick reaſons ſhall be rendered 

Of Cæſar's death. | 
1, CIT. 1 will hear Brutus ſpeak. 


6 No Rome of ſafety %c.) If Shakſpeare meant to quibble on 
the words Rome and room, in this and a former paflage, he is at 
le aſt countenanced in it by other authors: 

So, iu Heywood's Rafe of Lucrece, 1638 : 

46. ——. You ſhail have my room, 

„ My Rome indeed, for what 1 ſeem to be, 
Brutus is not, but born great Rome to free. 
STEEVENG 
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2. Cir, I will hear Caſſius; and compare their 
reaſons, | 

When ſeverally we hear them rendered. ? 
[Exit CAssius, with ſome of the Citizens. BRUTUS 

goes into the roſtrum. 2 
3. Cir. The noble Brutus is aſcended: Silence! 
Brv. Be patient till the laſt, KP 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers!” hear me for 
my cauſe; and be filent, that you may hear: be- 
lieve me for mine honour; and have reſpect to mine 
honour, that you may believe: cenſure me in your 
wiſdom; and awake your ſenſes, that you may the 
better judge. If there be any in this aſſembly, 
any dear friend of Cæſar's, to him I fay, that Bru- 
tus' love to Cæſar was no lefs than his. If then 


ele 


d, 


1CEC; 


* 

1 —— countrymen, and lovers! Kc. ] There is no where, io all 
Shakſpeare's works a ironger proof of his not being what we call 
a ſcbolar than this; or of his not knowing any thing of the genius 
of learned autiquity, This ſpeech of Brutus is xyrote in ination 
of bis famed laconic breyity, aud is very fixje in its kind: but go 
more like that brevity, than his times weze like Brutus's, The 
ancient laconic brevity was fimple, natural, and eaſy ; this is quaint, 
artificial, gingling, and abc unding with 'farged Wothitheles. lu a 
word, a brevity, hat for its falſe eloquence would have ſyited 
any charader, and for its good ſenſe would have become the 
greateſt of our author's time; but yet, in a fitile of declaiming, 
that fits as ill upon Brutus as our autbor's trowſers or collar-band 
would have done, WARBURTON. | | 

I cannot agree with Warburton tbat this ſpeech is very fine in 
its kind. I can fee no Cegree of excellence in it, but think it a 
very paltry ſpeech for ſo great a man, on ſo.great an occaſion. 
Yet Shakſpeare bas judiciouſly adopted in it the ſtyle of Brutus — 


the pointed ſentences aud laboured brevity which he is faid to 
have affeded. M. MASON, 


This artificial jiogle of ſhort ſentences was affeaed by moſt of 
the orators in Shakſpeare's time, whether in the pulpit or at the 
bar. The ſpeech of Brutus may therefore be regarded rather az 


a imitation of the falſe eloquence then in vogue, than as a ſpeci- 
Yew wen of laconick brevity. STEEVENS. N 


ere; 


le on 
1s * 
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that friend demand, why Brutus roſe againſt Cæſat 
this is my anſwer, — Not that I loved Cæſar lf 
but that I loved Rome more. Had you rathet 
Cæſar were living, and die all flaves; than tha 
Cæœſar were dead, to live all free men? As Cxſar 
loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, [ 
rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him: but 
as he was ambitious, I flew him: There is tears 
for his love ; joy, for his fortune; ; honour, for hi 
valour; and death, for his ambition. Who is here 
ſo baſe, that would be a bondman? If any, ſpeak; 
for him havell offended. Who is here ſo rade, that 
would not be a Roman? If any, ſpeak ; for hin 
have I offended. Who is here ſo vile, That will not 
love his country? If any, ſpeak; for him have | 
offended. I pauſe for a reply. 
CiT. None, Brutus, none. 

| ſeveral ſpeaking at once 

Bru. Then none have I offended. I have done 
no more to Cæſar, than you ſhould do to Brutus, 
The queſtion of his death is enroll'd in the Capitol: 
his glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy; 
nor his offences enforced, for which he ſufferd 


death. 
Enter ANTONY and Others, with Cæſar's body. 


Here comes his body, mourn'd by Mark Antony: 
who, though he had no hand in his death, ſhall re 
ceive the benefit of his dying, a place in the com- 
monwealth ; As which of you ſhall not? With this 
I depart; That, as I flew my beſt lover“ for the 
good of Rome, I have the ſame dagger for myſell 
when it ſhall pleaſe my country to need my death. 


2 I ew my beft —— See Vol, XVII. p. 409, n. 7: a 
MALON 
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CiT. Live, Brutus, live! live! | | 
1, Cit. Bring him with triumph home unto his 


houſe. | 
2. Cit. Give him a ſtatue with his anceſtors. 
3. Cir. Let him be Cæſar. Sg, 
4. CIT. Ceſar's better parts 


Shall now be crown'd in Brutus.“ | | 
1. Cit. We'll bring him to his houſe with ſhouts 
and clamours. 5 | 
Bru. My countrymen, — 1 
„„ Peace; filence ! Brutus ſpeaks. 
1, Cit. Peace, ho! | 
BRU. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my fake, ſtay here with Antony: 
Do grace to Cæſar's corpſe, and grace his ſpeech 
Tending to, Cæſar's glories; which Mark Antony, 
By our permiſſion is allow'd to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart; | 
Save Ialone; till Antony have ſpoke. Exit. 
1. Cir. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 
3, Cit. Let him go up into the publick chair; 
We'll hear him: Noble Antony, go up. | 
ANT. For Brutus' ſake, I am beholden to you.“ 
4. CiT, What does he ſay of Brutus? | 
3. CIT. He ſays, for Brutus' ſake, ® 


9 Shall now be crown'd in Brutus,] As the -preſent hemiſtich, 
without ſome additional ſyllable, is offenſively unmetrical, the ad- 
verb—now, which was introduced by Sir Thomas Haumer, is here 
admitted. STEEVENS. 5 299% 8 

* —— beholden 1 you.] Throughout the old copies of Shak- 
ſpeare, and many other ancient authors, beholden is corruptly 
ſpelt—beholding. STEEVENS, | 
_ * He ſays, for Brutus \ſoke,] Here we have another line rendered 
irregular, by the interpolated and needleſs words— He s. 

STELVENS: 


Vol. XVIII. H 
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He finds himſelf beholden to us all. 


. 4. Cir. *'T were beſt he ſpeak no harm of Brutus 


here. 
. Cit, This Cæſar was a tyrant. 


5 CIT. Nay, that's certain: 


We are bleſs'd, that Rome is rid of him, 
2. Cit. Peace; let us hear what Antony can ſay, 
ANT. You gentle Romans, 
CiT. Peace, ho! let us hear him. 
AnT. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 

your ears; . 

I come to bury Cæſar, not to praiſe him. 

The evil, that men do, lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Cæſar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you, Cæſar was ambitious : © 

If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault; 

And grievouſly bath Czfar anſwer'd it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt, 

(For Brutus is an honourable man; 

So are they all, all hononrable men; 5 

Come I to ſpeak in Czfar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me: 

But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill: 

Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Cæſar hath wept: 

Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff: 

Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

vou all did ſee, that, on the Lupercal, 

I thrice preſented him akin gly crown, 


Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this: ambition? 


Thi 


of Di 
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Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; | . 
And, ſure, he is an honourable man. 
I ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke, 
But here I am to ſpeak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cauſe 
What cauſe withholds you then to mourn for him? 
O judgement, thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 
And men have loſt their reaſon - Beat with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cæſar, 
And I muſt pauſe till it come back to me.“ 
1. CIT. Methinks, there 1 is N 0 reaſon 1 in his 
ſayings. 
2, CiT. If thou conſider rightly of the matter, 
Cæſar has had great wrong. | 
3, Ctr. | Has he, maſters? 
I fear, there will a worſe come in bis place. 
4. Cit. Mark'd ye his words? He would not 
take the crown; 
Therefore, 'tis certain, he was not aibicipus: | 
1, CIT. If it be found ſo, ſome will dear abide it. 
2. CIT. Poor ſoul! his oh are red as hre with 
weeping. 
3. Cit, There's not a nobler man in Rome, than 
Antony, 


LY. 


me 


* My heart is in the coffin there with Cæ ſar, 5 
And I muff pauſe till it come back to me.] Perhaps our author 
recolleQed the following paſſage in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594: 
© As for my love, ſay, Antony hath all; 
++ Say that my heart is gone inte the grave ; 
„% With him, in whom it.reſts, and ever ſhall.” MaALoOxE, 


The paſſage from Daniel is litle more than an imitation of part 
of Dido's ſpeech in the ſecond Eneid, v. 28 & leq. | 
Ille meos . amores 


Abſtulit, ille habeat ſecum, ſervetque ſepulchro. 
STEEVENS. 


Hes 
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44. Ctr. Now mark him, he begins again to ſpeak, 
ANT. But yeſterday the word of Cæſar might 

Have ſtood againſt the world: now lies he there, 
And none ſo poor* to do him reverence, 
O maſters! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men: 
1 will not do them wrong ; I rather chooſe 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf, and you. 
Than I will wrong ſuch honourable men. 
But here's a parchment, with the ſeal of Cæſar, 
J found it in his cloſet, tis his will: 
Let but the commons hear this teſtament, 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 

And they would go and kiſs dead Cæſar's wonnds, 
And dip their napkins“ in his ſacred blood; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their iſſue. | 

4. CiT. We'll hear the will: Read it, Mark An- 
tony. 


CiT. The will, the will; we will hear Cæſars i 


will. 
ANT. Have patience, gentle friends, I muſt not 
read it; $ | 
It is not meet you know how Cæſar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, you are not ſtones, but men; 


3' And none ſo poor ] The meaneſt man is now too high to 
do reverence to Cæſar. JOHNSON. a 

4 their napkins —— | i. e. their handkerchiefs. N aft!) 
was the ancient term for all kinds of linen. STEEverNs. 


N ap kin is the northern term for handkerchief, and is uſed in this il 


ſenſe at this day in Scotland. Our author frequently uſes the word. 
See Vol. VIII. p. 30g, n. 9; and Vol. XI. p. 108, n. 7. MALONE 


be 


Ye 


ds, 
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And, being men, hearing the will of Cæſar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 
'Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 
For if yon ſhould, O, what would come of it! 

4. Cit. Read the will; we will hear it, Antony; 
You ſhall read us the will; Cæſar's will. 


Axr. Will you be patient? Will you ſtay a 


while? 
J have o'er-ſhot myſelf, to tell you of it. 
I fear, I wrong the honourable men, * 
Whoſe daggers have ſtabb'd Cæſar: I do fear it. 
4. CiT. They were traitors: Hononrable men ! 
Cir. The will! the teſtament! | 
2. Cit. They were villains, murderers: The 
will! read the will! | | | 
AxT. You will compel me then to read the will I 
Then make a ring about the corpſe of Cæſar. 
And let me ſhow you him that made the will. 
Shall I deſcend? and will you give me leave? 


' Cir. Come down. 
2. Cit. Deſcend. 
% [ He comes down from u. pulpit, 

3. Cit. You ſhall have leave. 
y Cirt. A ring; ſtand round. 

„i. Stand from the hearſe, ſtand from the 

1 

2. Cit. Room for Antony; — moſt noble Antony. 
ANT. Nay, preſs not ſo upon me; ſtand far off. 
CiT: Stand back! room! bear back! 


ANT. If you have tears, prepare to ſhed them 
now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 


H3. 
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The firſt time ever Cæſar pat it on; 

'Twas on a ſummer's evening, in his tent; 

That day he overcame the Nervii:— 

Look! in this place, ran Caſſius' dagger through : 
See, what a rent the envious Caſca made: 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'd; 
And, as he pluck'd his curſed ſleel away, 

Mark how the blood of Cæſar follow'd it; 

As ruſhing out of doors, to be reſolv'd 

If Brutus fo unkindly knock'd, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's angel: 7 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cæſar lov'd him! 
This was the moſt unkindeſt cut of all: 

For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him lab, 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors' arms, 
Quite vanquiſh'd him: then burſt his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the baſe of Pompey's flatua,“ 

Which all the while ran blood,“ great Cæſar fell, 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 


For Brutus, as you know, was Czſar's angel: ] This title of 
endearment is more than once introduced in Sidney's Arcadia. 
STEEVENS, 
6 Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatua, ] [Old copy— Ratue. ] It 
is not our author's pradice to make the adverb even, a diflyllable. 
If it be confidered as a monoſyllable, the meaſure is defeRive. | 
ſuſpe& therefore he wrote —at Pompey's falua. The word was 
not yet completely denizen'd in his time. Beaumont, in his Maſque, 
writes it flatua, aud its plural flatuars. Yet, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that /latue is uſed more than once in this play, as a diflyl- 
lable. MALONE, 
See Vol. IV. p. 273, n. 8; and Vol, XV. p. 388, n. 5. 
STEEVENS. 
7 Which all the while ran blood, ] The image ſeems to be, that 
the blood of Cæſat flew upon the flatue, ana trickled down it. 


JOHNSON. 
Shakſpeare took theſe words from Sir Thomas North's Tran- 
Nation of Plutarch: ** —— againſt the very baſe whereon Pompey 


i mage food, which ran all @ gore of blood, till he was flain.” 
STEEVENS, 
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Then I, and you, and all of ns fell down, 
Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd * over us. 
O. now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity :* theſe are gracious drops. 
Kind ſouls, what, weep you, when you bat behold 
Our Cæſar's veſture wounded ? Look you here, 
Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, with traitors,* 
1, CiT. O piteous ſpectacle ! 
2. Cit. O noble Cæſar! * 
3, Cit. O woful day! 
4. CIT. O traitors, villains ! 
1. CiT. O moſt bloody ſight! 


2, Cit. We will be reveng'd : revenge; about, 
— ſeek, —burn, — fire, — kill,— lay! — let not trai- 


tor live. 


. treaſon floutiſh'd ——] i. e. flouriſhed the ſword, So, 
in Romeo and Juliet: 
„% And flouriſhes his blade in ſpite of me.” STEEVENS. 
9 The dint of pity:] is the impreſhon of pity. | 
The word is in common uſe awong our ancient writers. So, in 
Preſton's Cambyſes : | 3 
Four grace therein may hap receive, with other for your 4 
parte, 
«© The dent of death,“ &c. 
Again, Ibid: | 
„% He ſhall dye by dent of ſword, or elſe by choking rope.” 
| STEEVENS. 
* Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, with traitors.] To mer 
ſeems to have anciently ſignified to lacerate. So, in Solyman and 
8 a tragedy, 1599, Baſiliſco feeling the end of his dagger, 
ys: 


„ This point will mar her ſkin. MALONE, 
To mar ſometimes fignifies to defare, as in Othello: 
„% Nor mar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow —." 
and ſometimes to deftroy, as in Timon of Athens : 
And mar men's ſpurring.” 
Ancient alliteration always produces mar as the oppoſite of make. 


H 4 
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ANT. Stay, conntrymen. | 
1. Crr. Peace there: — Hear the noble Antony, 


2. CIT. We'll hear him, we'll follow _ we'll 
die with him. 
AnT. Good friends, fweet friends, let me not ſlir 
you up 
To ſuch a ſudden flood of mutiny. 
They, that have done this deed, are honourable; 
W hat private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
T hat made them do it; they are wiſe, and honour: 
able, 
And will, no doubt, with reaſons anſwer you. 
] come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts ; . 
I am no orator, as Brutus 1s : 
But, as you know me all, a plain blant man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
T hat gave me publick leave to ſpeak of him. 
For 1 have neither wit,* nor words, nor worth, 


* For I have neither wit,] [Old copy—writ.] So, in King 


Henn VI. F. II: 


Nov, my good lord, let's ſee the devil's writ." 
i. e. writing. Again, in Hamlet: — the law of writ and the 


| liberty.” — The editor of the ſecond folio, who altered whatever 


he did not underſtand, ſubſtituted wit for writ, Whit in our author's 
time had not its preſent fignification, but meant under/flanding. 
Would Shakſpeare make Antony declare himſelf void of common 
intelligence? MALONE. 

The fig folio (and, I believe, through a miſtake of the preſs) has 
—writ, which in the ſecond folio was properly changed into—uil. 
Dr. Johnſon, bowever, ſuppoles that by writ was meant a penned 
and premeditated oration. 

But the artful ſpeaker, on this ſudden call for his exertions, was 
ſurely deſigned, with affected modeſty, to repreſent himſelf as one 
who had neither wit, (i. e, firength of underflanding) perſuz five 
language, weight of character, graceful action, harmoay of voice 
xce (the uſual tequiſites of au orator) to influence the minds of the 
people. Was it neceſſary, therefore, that, on an occaſion fo precipi- 
tate, he ſhould have urged that he had brought no written ſpeech in 
diy poet? lince eyery perſon who heard him muſt have been 
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Action, nor utterance, nor the power of ſpeech, 
To ſtir men's blood: J only ſpeak right on; 
I tell you that, which you yourſelves do know; 
Show you ſweet Cæſar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 
mouths, , | | 
And bid them ſpeak for me: But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhonld move 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. 
Cir. We'll mutiny, LET 
1. Cit. We'll burn the houſe of Brutus. 
3, CiT. Away then, come, ſeek the conſpirators. 
ANT. Vet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me 


ſpeak, 
Crr. Peace, ho! Hear Antony, moſt noble An- 
tony. 
| AxT. Why friends, you go to do you know not 
what : | | 


Wherein bath Cæſar thus deſery'd your loves? 
Alas, you know not: —I mult tell you then 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 
Cir, Moft true; —the will ; let's ſtay, and hear 
.the will. 4 
ANT. Here is the will, and under Cæſar's ſeal. * 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 


aware that the interval between the death of Cæſar, and the time 
preſent, would have been inadequate to ſuch a compoſition, which 
indeed could not have been produced at all, unlefs, like the indiQ- 
ment of Lord Haltings in King Rickard III. it had been got ready 
through a premonition of the event that would require it. 

What is ſtyled the devil's writ in K. Henry PI. P. II. is the de- 
Poſition of the dæ mon, . So down before witnefſes on the ſtage. 
I therefore continue to read with the ſecond folio, being unam- 
bitious of reviving the blunders of the firſt, . STEEVENS, 
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To every ſeveral man, ſeventy five drachmas.“ 
2. Cit. Moſt noble Czſar ! We'll revenge his 
death. 
3, Cit. O royal Cæſar! 
ANT. Hear me with patience. 
Cir. Peace, ho! | 
ANT. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new- planted orchards, 
On this fide Tiber ; * he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs forever ; common pleaſures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourſelves. 
Here was a Cæſar: When comes ſuch another? 
1. CIT. Never, never: Come, away, away: 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors' houſes. * 


3 —— ſeventy-five drachmas,] A drachma was a Greek coin, 
the ſame as the Roman denier, of the value of four ſeſterces, 14, 
ob. STEEVENS, 


* On this fide Tiber;] The ſcene is here in the Forum near the 
Capitol, and in the moſt frequented part of the city; but Czar; 
gardens were very remote from that quarter : 

Trans Tiberim longe cubat is, prope Cæſaris hortos. 
ſays Horace: and both the Naumachia and gardens of Cæſar ver: 
ſeparated from the main city by the river; and lay out wide, on 
a line with Mount Janiculum, Our author therefore certaialy 
Wrote: 

On that fide Tiber . — 
and Plutarch, whom Shakſpeare very diligently ſtudied, in Ti 
Liſe of Marcus Brutus, ſpeaking of Cæſar's will, expreſsly lay, 
That he left to the publick his gardens, and walks, beyond the 
Tiber. THEOBALD, 


This emendation has been adopted by the ſubſequent editors; 
but hear the old tranſlation, where Shatſpeare's fludy lay. fie 
bequeathed unto every citizen of Rome ſeventy-five drachmas 1 
man, and he left his gardens and arbours unto the people, which 
he had on this fide of the river Tiber.“ FARMER. 


* —— fire the traitors" houſes.] Thus the old copy, The mort 
modern editors read—fire all the traitor's houſes ; but fire was then 
| | 
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Take up the body. 

2. CIT. Go, fetch fire. 

3. Cit. Pluck down benches. 

4. Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 
[ Exeunt Citizens, with the body. 

AnT. Now let it work: Miſchief, thou art afoot, 

Take thou what courſe thou wilt How now, 

fellow ? ö | 


Enter a Servant. 


Sexy. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
AnT. Where is he? | 
Serv. He and Lepidus are at Cæſar's houſe. 
AnT. And thither will I ſtraight to viſit him: 
He comes upon a wiſh. Fortune 1s merry, 
And in this mood will give us any thing. 
SERV. 1 beard him ſay, Brutus and Caſſius 
Are rid like madmem through the gates of Rome. 
ANT. Belike, they had ſome notice of the people, 
How 1 had mov'd them. Bring me to Octavius. 
i Exeunt. 


SCENE UI. 
The ſame. A Street. 
Enter CINNA the Poet. 


Ci. I dreamt to- night, that I did feaſt with 
Cæſar, 


pronounced, as it was ſometimes written, fer. So, in Humors 
Urdinary, a colledion of Epigrams: 
„Oh rare compound, a dying horſe to cboke, 
„% Ok Engliſh fer and of Indian ſmoke!” STEEVENS. 
- Scene III.] The ſubjed of this ſcene is taken from Plutarch. 
| STEEVENS. 


18 JULIUS GES AR. 


And things unluckily charge my fantaſy: 
I have no will to wander forth of doors,? 
Yet ſomething leads me forth, 


Enter Citizens. 


1, CiT. What is your name? 

2, Cit. Whither are you going? 

3. Cit. Where do you dwell? 

4. Cit. Are you a married man, or a bachelor! 

2. Cit. Anſwer every man directly. 

1. Cit, Ay, and briefly. 

4. CiT. Ay, and wiſely. 

3. Cit. Ay, and truly, you were beſt. 
Cr. What is my name? Whither am 1 going? 
Where do I dwell? Am Ja married man, or a ba- 
chelor? Then to anſwer every man directly, and 
briefly, wiſely, and truly. Wiſely 1 ſay, I ama 
bachelor, | 

2, Cir. That's as muchas to ſay, they are fool 
that marry :—You'll bear me a bang for that, | 
fear. Proceed; directly. p 

Cix. Directly, I am going to Cæſar's funeral. 


1. CiT. As a friend, or an enemy? 
CIN. As a friend, | 
2. CiT, That matter is anſwer'd directly. 


7 I dreamt to-night, that I did ſeaſ xc. ] I learn from an old black 
letter treatiſe on Fortune-telling &c. that to dream *+ of being. # 
banquets, betokeneth misfortune” &c. STEEVENS. 

* —— things unluckily charge my fantaſy:] i. e. circumſtance 
oppreſs my fancy with an ill-omen'd weight. STEEVENS. 

* 1 have no will to wander forth of doors, &c.] Thus, Shytock: 

++ | have no mind of ſeaſting forth to night: 
„ But I will go.“ STEEVENS, 
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4. Cit. For your dwelling, —briefly. 

Civ. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

3, CiT. Your name, fir, truly. 

Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

1. Cir. Tear him to pieces, he's a conſpirator. 

Cin. Iam Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 

Cir. Tear him for his bad verſes, tear him for 

his bad verſes. 

Cit. I am not Cinna the conſpirator. 

4. Cit. It is no matter, his name's Cinna; pluck 
but is name out of his heart, and turn him going. 

3. Cir. Tear him, tear him. Come, brands, ho! 
fre-brands. To Brutus', to Caſſius'; burn all. 
Some to Decius' houſe, and ſome to Caſca's ; ſome 
to Ligarius' : away; go. I Exeunt. 


— 


Adr AV. ent 
The ſame. A Room in Antony's houſe.* 


AxnTony, OcTaAvius, and LEPIDUS ſeated at a 
table, 


Axr. Theſe many then ſhall die; their names 
are prick'd. 


* —— Antony's houſe. ] Mr. Rowe, and Mr. Pope after him, 
have mark'd the ſcene here to be at Rome. The old copies ſay no- 
thing of the place. Shakſpeare, I dare ſay, knew from Plutarch, 
that theſe triumvirs met, upon the proſcription, in a little iſland ; 
which Appian, who is more ler, ſays, lay near Mutina, upon 
the river Lavinius. THEOBALD. 


A [mall ifland in the little tiver Rhenus near Bononia, 


HANMER., 
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Oct. Your brother too muſt die; Conſent you, But, 
Lepidns ? Fetc 

Lee. I do conſent. WS Hou 
Oct. | Prick him down, Antony, 8 
Lee. Upon condition Publius ſhall not live, The 
Who is your ſiſter's ſon, Mark Antony. N 
Ar. He ſhall not live; look, with a ſpot I Mee 
damn him.? The 


6 


So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: «+ Thereuppon all three 


met together (to wete, Cæſar, Antonius, & Lepidus) in an iſland And 
enuyroned round about with a little riuer, & there remayned threes - 
dayes togetber. Now as touching all other matters, they were eaſily In o 
agreed, & did deuide all the empire of Rome betwene them, u il A 
it had bene their owne iuheritance, But yet they could hardly 
agree whom they would put to death: for euery one of them would And 
kill their enemies, and ſaue their kinſmen and friends. Yet ut To & 
length, giving place to their greedy dehfire to be reuenged of their He {| 
enemies, they ſpurned all reuerence of blood and holines of friend. $ 
ſhip at their feete. For Czſar left Cicero to Antonius' will, Anto. To L 
nius alſo forſooke Lucius Cæſar, who was his vncle by his mother: Eiche 
and both of them together ſuffred Lepidus to kill his own brother 
Paulus.“ That Shakſpeare, however, meant the ſcene to be u And 
Rome, may be inferred from what almoſt immediately follows: Ther 
© Lep. What, ſhall I find you here? Lik 
« OA. Or here, ot at the Capitol.” STEEVENS. A * 
n 


The paſſage quoted by Stecvens, clearly proves that the ſcene 
ſhould be laid in Rome. M. Mason. | 


It is manifeſt that Shakſpeare intended the ſcene to be at Rome. 
and therefore I have placed it in Antony's houſe. MALONE. 


© Upon condition Publius ſhall not live, | Mr, Upton has ſufß- 
ciently proved that the poet made a miſtake as to this chatadet 
mentioned by Lepidus. Lucius, not Publius, was the perſon meant, 
who was uncle by the mother's fide to Mark Antony: and in con- 
ſequence of this, he concludes that Shakſpeare wrote : | 
You are his fifter's ſon, Mark Antony. 
The miſtake, however, is more like the miſtake of the author, 
than of his tranſcriber or printer. STEEVENS. 
9 damn kim. ] i. e. condemn him, So, in Promos and Co- 
ſandra, 1578: 
„% Vouchſafe to give my damned huſband life." | 
Again, in Chaucer's Knightes Tale, v. 1747, Mr, Tyrwhitt's edt? 


» 
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But, Lepidus, go you to Cæſar's houſe; 
Fetch the will hither, and we will determine 
How to cut off ſome charge in legacies. 

Lee. What, ſhall I find you here? 

Ocr. Or here, or at 
The Capitol. Exit LEipus. 

Ax T. This is a flight unmeritable man, 

Meet to be ſent on errands: Is it fit, 
The three-fold world divided, be ſhould ſtand 
One of the three to ſhare it? 

Ocrt. So yon thought him ; 
And took his voice who ſhould be prick'd to die, 
In our black fentence and proſcription. | 

AxT. Octavius, I have ſeen more days than you: 
And though we lay theſe hononrs on this man, 

To eaſe ourſelves of divers ſlanderous loads, 
He ſhall'but bear them as the aſs bears gold,* 
To groan and ſweat. under the bufinels, 

Either led or driven, as we point the way; 

And having brought our treaſure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his cars, 

And graze in commons. | 

Oct. Yon may do your will; 
But he's a tried and valiant ſoldier. 

ANT. So is my horſe, Octavius; and, for that, 
do appoint him ſtore of provender. 

It isa creature that I teach to fight, 


Ou, 


ny, | 


„% by your coufeſſion 
% Hath damned you, and I wol it recorde.” Srzzvxxs. 
—— as the afs bears gold, ] This image had occurred before 
in Meaſure for Meaſure, AQ, III. ſe. i: 
'* ——like an aſs whoſe back with ingots bows, 
« Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
& Till death unloads thee.” STEVENS. 
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To wind, to ſtop, to run directly on; 

His corporal motion govern'd by my ſpirit. 

And, in ſome taſte, is Lepidus but ſo; 

He muſt be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth: 
A barren-ſpirited fellow ; one that feeds 

On objects, arts, and imitations ; 9. 

Which, out of uſe, and ſtal'd by other men, 
Begin his faſhion: * Do not talk of him, 


ene that feeds | 

. On objeds, arts, and imitations; Kc, 

Tis hard to conceive, why he ſhould be call'd a barren-ſpiritl 
fellow that could feed either on objefs or arts: that is, as I preſumt, 
form his ideas and Jeg upon them: ftale and obſolete. imitation, 
indeed, fixes ſuch a character. I am perſuaded, to make the port 
conſonant to himſelf, we muſt read, as I have reſtored the text: 

On abje@ orts, 
i. e. on the ſcraps and fragments of things rejefed and deſpiſed by 
others, THEOBALD. 


Sure, it is ealy enough to find a reaſon why that devotee to ples 
ſure and ambition, Antony, ſhould call him barren-ſpirited who 
could be content to feed his mind with objefls, i. e. ſpeculativ! 
knowledge, or arts, i. e. mechanick operations. I have therefore brought 
back the old reading, though Mr. Theobald's emendation is fil 
left before the reader. Lepidus, in the tragedy of Antony nl 
Cleopatra, is repreſented as inquiſitive about the ſtruQures of Egypt, 
and that too when he is almoſt in a ſtate of intoxication. Antony, 
as at preſent, makes a jeſt of him, aud returns him unintelligible 
anſwers to very reaſonable queſtions. | 

Objefls, however, may mean things objefed or thrown out to 
him. In this ſenſe Shakſpeare uſes the verb to object in anothet 
play, where I have given an igftance of its being employ'd by 
Chapman on the ſame occaſion, A man who can avail himſell 
of negleQed hints thrown out by others, though without origiudl 
ideas of his own, is no uncommon charadter. STEEVENS, 


Objefls means, in Shakſpeare's language, whatever is preſented 
to the eye. So, in Timon of Athens, „ Swear againſt objefts,” 
which Mr. Steevens bas well illuftrated by a line in our poets 
152d Sonnet: | 2005 

% And made them ſwear againſt the thing they ſee.” 
MALONE. 


5 and ſtal'd by other men, 
Begin his faſhion :] Shakfpeare has already woven this citcum- 
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But as a property. And now, Octavius, 

Liſten great things. — Brutus and Caſſius, 

Are levying powers: we muſt ſtraight make head: 

Therefore let our alliance be combin'd, | 

Our beſt friends made, and our beſt means ſtretch'd 
out; 


ſtance into the charader of Juſtice Shallow: —— He came ever 
in the rearward of the faſhion; and ſung thoſe tunes that be heard 
the carmen whiſtle.” STeevens. 

? —— 6 property.] i. e. as a thing quite at our diſpoſal, and to 
be treated as we pleaſe. So, in Twelſth-Night : | 

« They bave here propertied me, kept me in darkneſs,” &c. 


I STEEVENS. 
an * Our be friends made, and our beſt means fireich'd out; | In the 
* vid copy by the careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber or printer this line 


is thus imperfeRly exhibited: 
Our beſt friends made, our means firetch'd ;— 

The editor of the ſecond folio ſupplied tbe line by reading 

Our beſt friends made, and our beft means ſtreich'd out. 

This emendation, which all the modern editors have adopted, 

was, like almoſt all the other corrections of the ſecond folio, as ill 

conceived as poſhble. For what is beſt means? Means, or abilities, 

if firetch'd out, receive no additional ſtrength from the word bei. 

nor does means, when conſidered without reference to others, as 


| and the power of an individual, 'or the aggregated abilities of a body 
Yps of men, ſeem to admit of a degree of compariſon. However that 
Jen may be, it is highly improbable that a tranſcriber or compoſitor 
igible ſhould be guilty of three errors in the ſame line; that he ſhould 
omit the word and in the middle of it; then the word % after 
ut e our, aud laſtly the concluding word. It is much more probable 
othet that the omiſſion was only at the end of the line, (an error which 
d by is found in other places in theſe plays;) and that the author wrote, 
imſel as I have printed : | 
1g Our beſt friends made, our means ſtretch'd to the utmoſt, 
So, in a former ſcene : \ 
ented © aud, you know, his means, | 
jedi, lk he improve them, may well firetch ſo far, —." 
poets Again, in the following paſſage in Coriolanus, which, I truſt, 
will juftify the emendation, now wade: HE. 
for thy revenge, 
LONE. „ Wrench up your power to the lige. MaLone, 
Iam ſatisfied with the reading of the ſecond folio, in which [ 
[cums perceive neither aukwardneſs nor want of perſpicuity. Beſt is a 
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And let us preſently go fit in council, 
How covert matters may be beſt diſclos'd, 
And open perils ſureſt anſwered. 

Ocr. Let us do ſo: for we are at the ſtake,” 
And bay'd about with many enemies; 
And ſome, that ſmile, have in their hearts, I ſear, 
Millions of miſchief. [ Exeunt, 


S. G E N EE II. 
Before Brutus' tent, in the camp near Sardis, 


Drum. Enter Brutus, Lucitius, Lucius, 434 
Soldiers: T1TINIUS and PINDARUS meeting them, 


Bru. Stand here. 
Luc. Give the word, ho! and fland, 
Bru. What now, Lucilius ? is Caffius near? 
Luc. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you falutation from his maſter. 
[ PINDARUS gzves a letter to BRUTUS, 
Bru, He greets me well, —Your maſter, Pin- 
darus, 
In his own change, or by ill oficers,* 


word of mere enforcement, and is frequently introduced by Sbak- 
ſpeate. Thus, in King Henry Vil: 
„ My life itfelf and the beft heart of it——." 
Why does beft in this inftance, ſeem more ſignificant than when 
it is applied to means? STEEVENS, 
5 —— 4 the flake, ] An allufion to benr-baiting, So, in Mace 
beth, AQ V: 
© They bave chain'd me to a flake, 1 cannot fly, 
„% But bear-like I wulſt fight the courſe,” Srüsvrxs. 
© In lis own change, or by ill officers, } The ſenſe of which is 
this, Either your maſter, by lie change of his virtuous nature, or 9 


his officers abuſing the power he had intiufied to them, hath done ſont 
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Hath given me ſome worthy-caufe to wiſh 
Things done, undone: but, if he be at hand, 
1 ſhall be ſatisfied. | 

Pix. I do not doubt, 
But that my noble maſter will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard, and hononr, 

Bzv. He is not doubted. —A word, Lucilius ; 
How he receiv'd you, let me be reſolv'd. 

Luc. With courteſy, and with reſpect enough; 
But not with ſuch familiar inſtances, 
Nor with ſuch free and friendly conference, 
As he hath us'd of old. 


aA 


things I could wiſh undone. This implies a doubt which of the two 
was the caſe, Yet, immediately after, on Pindarus's ſaying, His 
maſter was full of regard and honour, he replies, He is not doubled. 
To reconcile this we ſhould read: 
In lis own charge, or by ill officers, 

i, e. Fither by thoſe under his immediate command, or under the come 
mand of lis lieutenants, who had abuſed. their truſt. Charge is ſo 
uſual a word in Shakſpeare, to fignify the forces committed to 
the truſt of a commander, that I think it needleſs to give any in- 
flances, WARBURTON. 

The arguments for the change propoſed are ipſufficient. Brutus 
could not but know whether the wrongs committed were done by 
thoſe who were immediately under the command of Caſhus, or 
thoſe under his officers. The anſwer. of Brutus to the ſervant is 
only an act of artful civility; his queſtion to Lucilius proves, that 
bis ſuſpicion ftill continued. Yet I cannot but fuſpe& a corruption, 
and would read : i 

„% In his own change, or by ill oſſices.—. | | | 

That is, either changing bis inclination of himſelf, or by the ill 
offices aad bad influences of others. Jonnxs0N, 

Surely alteration is unneceffary. In the ſubſequent conference 
Brutus charges both Caffius and his officer Lucius Pella, with cor- 
Tuption, STEEVENS, 

Brutus immediately after ſays to Lucilius, when he hears his ac- 
count of the manner in which he had been received by Caſſius, 

© Thou haſt defcrib'd 
© A hot friend cooling.“ 
That is the change which Brutus complains of. M. Mason. 
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BRrv, Thon haſt deſcrib'd 
A hot friend cooling: Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to ficken and decay, 
It uſeth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and ſimple faith: 
But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 
Make gallant ſhow and promiſe of their mettle: 
But when they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their creſts, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 


Luc. They mean this night in Sardis to be qua 


ter d; 
The greater part, the horſe in general, 
Are come with Caſſius. [ March within, 
Bru. Hark, he is arriv'd :— 
March gently on to meet him. 


Enter Cassius and Soldiers. 


CAs. Stand, ho! 
Bru. Stand ho! Speak the word _ 
WITHIN, Stand. 
WITHIN. Stand, 
WITHIN. Stand. 
Cas. Moſt noble brother, you have done nt 
Wrong. 
Bru. Judge me, you gods! Wrong I mine ene- 
mies? 
And, if not ſo, how ſhould I wrong a brother? 
_ Cas. Brutus, this ſober form of yours hides WTIOngs; 
And when you do them — 
Bru. Caſſius, be content, 
Speak your griefs * ſoftly, Il do know you well: 


- your griefs— ] i, e. your grievances. See Vol. V. . 
292, n. 7, ane Fol. XII. p. 371, n. 5. MALONE, 


thn, 
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Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which ſhould perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle: Bid them move away; 
Then in my tent, Caſſius, enlarge your griefs, 
And I will give you audience. 

Cas. Pindarns, 
Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 

Bru. Lucilius, do the like;” and let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our conference. 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. | Excunt. 


SCENE III. 


Within the tent of Bratus. 


Lucius and Titinins at ſome diſtance from it., 


Enter BruTUs and CASSIUS. 


Cas. That yon have wrong'd me, doth appear in 
this: 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians; 
Wherein, my letters, praying on his ſide, 
Becauſe 1 knew the man, were lighted off. 
Bru. You wrong'd yourſelf, to write in ſuch a 
caſe. 
Cas. In ſuch a time as this, it 1s not meet 


—— do the like ;) Old copy—“ 40 you the like z” but without 


I 3 


3 to metre, STEEVENS. 
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That every nice offence” ſhonld bear his comment. 
Bru. Let me tell yon, Cathus, you yourſelf 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm; 
To ſell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undelervers, 
Cas. I an itching palm ? 
You know, that you are Brutus that ſpeak this, 


Or, by the gods, this ſpeech were elfe your laſt, 


Bru. The name of Caſſius honours this cortup- 
tion, 
And chaſtiſement doth therefore hide his head. 
Cas. Chaſtiſement ! 
Bru. Reinember March, the ides of March re- 
member ! 
Did not great Julius bleed for jtiſtice' ſake ? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did ſtab, 
And not for juſtice? * What, ſhall one of us, 
That ſtruck the foremoſt man of all this world, 
But for ſupporting robbers; ſhall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with baſe bribes? 
And fell the mighty ſpace of our large honours, 
For ſo much traſh, as may be graſped thus ? — 
J had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than ſuch a Roman. 


7 —— every nice offence —] is e. ſmall trifling offence. 
WARBURTON, 


So, in Romeo and Juliet, Ad V: 
„ The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
« Of dear import.“ STEEVENS. 


* What villain touck'd his body, that did fab, | 
And not for juſlice?] This queſtion is far from implying that 
any of thoſe who touch'd Cæfar's body, were villains. On the 
contrary, it is an indire& way of aflerting that there was not one 
man among them, who was baſe enough to ftab him lor any cauſe 
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but that of juſtice, MALONE, 
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CAS. Brutus, bay not me,“ 
l not endure it: you forget yourſelf, 
To hedge me in; * I am a ſoldier, I, 
Older in practice,“ abler than yourſelf 
To make conditions.“ 


9 Caſ, Brutus, bay not me, ] The old copy— batt not me, Mr. 
Theobald and all the ſubſequent editors read—bay not me; and 
the emendation is ſufficiently plauſible, our author having in Trois 
lus and Crefſida uſed the word bay in the ſame ſenſe; 

« What moves Ajax thus to bay at him!” 

But as he has likewiſe twice ufed bait in the ſenſe required hore, 
the text, in my apprehenſion, ought not to be diſturbed, ++ I will 
not yield,” ſays Macbeth, | oe 

„ To kiſs the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
« And to be baited with the rabble's curſe.“ 
Again, in Coriolanus ? * : 
„ — why flay we to be baited 
© With one that wants her wits?" 

So, alſo in a comedy intitled How !o chooſe a good wiſe ſrom @ 
hed, 1602: 

« Do I come home ſ6 ſeldom, and that ſeldom 
„% Am I thus baited?” | 

The reading of the old copy, which I have reſtored, is likewiſe 
ſupported by a paſſage in King Richard 111: 

„% To be fo baited, feorit'd, and Rorm'd it.” MALONE, 

The ſecond folio, on both occaſions, bas—bgit; and the ſpijit of 
the reply will, in my judgement, be diminiſhed, unleſs a repetition 
of the one or the other word be admitted. I therefore continue to 
read with Mr. Theobald, Bay, in our author, may be as frequeut- 
ly exemplified as bait. It occurs again in the play beſore us, as 
well as in 4 Midſummer-Night's Dream, Cymbelint, King Henry 4 7 
P. l. ke. Kc. STEEVENS. | | 

" To hedge me in:] That is, to limit my authority by your di- 
redion or cenſure, JOHNSON. 

$.——1 am a ſoldier, I, 

Older in praflice, &c. ] Thus the ancient copies; but the mo- 
deru editors, inſtead of J, have read ey, becauſe the vowel I ſome- 
times ſlayds for ay the. affirmative adverb. I have replaced the old 
reading, on the authority of the following line: 

And I am Brutus; Marcus Brutus l. STECVENS. 

zee Vol. XIII. p. $4; u. 5. MALONE, 

To make conditions. | That is, tw know on what terms it is bt 
io coufer the offices which are at my diſpoſal. Jouxsox. 
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Bab. Go to; you're not, Caſſinz. 
Cas. I am. | 
BRU. I ſay, you are not.“ 


Cas. Urge me no more, I ſhall forget myſelf; 
Have mind upon your health, rempt me no further 

Bru. Away, flight man! 

Cas. Is't poſſible? 

BRu. 8 Hear me, for Iwill ſpeak. 
Muſt I give way and room to your raſh choler? 
Shall I be frighted, when a madman ſtares ? 

Cas. O ye gods! ye gods! Mult J endure all 

this? 

Bau. All this? ay, more: Fret, till your proud 

heart break; | 

Go, ſhow your ſlaves how cholerick you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Maſt I badge? 
Muſt 1 obſerve you? Muſt I ſtand and crouch 
Under your teſty humour? By the gods, 
You ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, 
Though it do ſplit you: for, from this day forth, 
Fil uſe you for my mirth,* yea, for my laughter, 
When you are walpiſh. \ 

Cas. | Is it come to this? 

Bru. You ſay, you are a better ſoldier: 
Let it appear ſo; make your vaunting true, 
And it ſhall pleaſe me well: For mine own part, 
1 fhall be glad to learn of noble men. 


3 Caf. I an. 
Bru. I ſay, you are not. | This paſſage may eaſily be reftored to 
metre, if we read: 
Brutus, I am. 
Caſſius, I ſay, you are not. STEEVENS. 
* I'll uſe you * my mirth, ] Mr. Rowe bas tranſplanted this 10- 
ſult into the mouth of Lothario : 


% And uſe his ſacred ſriendſhip for our mirth.” STEEVENS. 
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Cas. You wrong me every way, you wrong me, 
Brutus; | 
| ſaid, an elder ſoldier, not a better: 
Did I ſay, better? 


BRU. If you did, I care not. 
Cas. When Cæſar liv'd, be durſt not thus have 
mov'd me. 


BRU. Peace, peace; you durſt not ſo have 
tempted him. 
Cas. I durſt not? 


Bru. No. 
Cas. What? durſt not tempt him? | 
BrU. | For your life yon durſt not. 


Cas. Do not preſume too much upon my love, 
I may do that I ſhall be ſorry for. 
Bru. You have done that you ſhould be ſorry 
for. ä 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats; 
For Jam arm'd ſo ſtrong in honeſty, 
That they paſs by me, as the idle wind, 
Which 1 reſpe& not. I did fend to you 
For certain ſums of gold, which you deny'd me; — 
For I can raiſe no money by vile means: 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, * 


Y om. ts wring 


From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, ] This is a no- 
ble ſentiment, altogether in character, and expreſſed in a manner 
iuimitably bappy. For to wring, implies both to get unjuſtly, and 
to ule force in getting: and hard hands fignify both the peaſant's 
great labour and pains in acquiring, and bis great unwillingneſs to 
quit his hold. WARBURTON, 

| do not believe that Shakſpeare; when he wrote hard hands in 
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By any inditedtion. I did fend 

To you for gold to pay my legtons, 

Which you deny'd me: Was that done like Cafſiug? 

Should I have anſwer'd Caius Caſſius fo? 

When Marcus Bratus grows ſo covetous, 

To lock fuch rafcal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 

Daſh him to pieces! 

Cas. I deny'd you not, 
Bru. You did. 
Cas. I did not: — be was but a fool, 

That brought my anſwer back. Brutus hath rivd 

my heart: 

A friend ſhould bear his friend's infirmities, 

But Brutus makes tnirte greater than they are. 
Bru. Ido not, till you practiſe them on me.“ 
Cas. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults, 

Cas. A friendly eye could never fee ſuch faults, 

Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they do 
appear 
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this place, had any deeper meaning than in the following line 
in A Midſummer Night's Dream : 
„% Hard-handed men that work in Athens here, 
Hour WHITE, 
Mr. H. White might have ſupported his opinion, (with which 
perfectly concur) by another iuſtauce, from Cymbelzne : 
66 hands 
„% Made hourly k4rd with falſchood as with labour. 
STEEVENS, 


5 —— my anſutr back.] The word back is unneceffary to the 
ſenſe, and ſpoils the meaſute. STEEVENS. 

© Bru. I do not, till you proafliſe them on me.] The meaning i, 
this: I do not look for your faults, I only ſee them, and mention 
them with vehemence, when you force them into wy notice, h 
priactifing them on me. JOHNSON, * 
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As huge as high Olympus. 2 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young ORavius, come, 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius, 
For Caſſius is aweary of the world: | 
Hated by one he loves; brav'd by bis brother; 
Check'd like a bondman; all his faults oblerv'd, 
Set in a note- book, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth, O, I could weep 
My [pirit from mine eyes! — There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breaft; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold: 

If that thou be'ſt a Roman, take it forth; 

J. that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart: 

Strike, as thou didſt at Cæſar; for, I know; 

When thou didſt hate him worſt, thou lov'dſt him 
better 75 

Than ever thou lov'dſt Caſſius. 

Bau. Sheath your dagger: 
Be angry when you will, it ſhall have ſcope; 
Do what you will, diſhonour ſhall be humour. 

O Caſlins, you are yoked with a. lamb 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire; 
Who, much enforced, ſhows a haſty ſpark, . 
And ſtraight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Caſſius liv'd 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief, and blood ill-temper'd, vexeth him? 

Bru, When I ſpoke that, I was ill-temper'd, too, 


15? 


Jl, 
d 


7 If that thou be'ſt a Roman, take it forth; &c.] I think he 
means only, that he is ſo far from avarice, when the cauſe of 
his country requires liberality, that if any man ſhould wiſh for bis 
heart, he would not need enforce his deſire any otherwiſe, than by 
ſhowing that be was a Roman. Jonson. 

This ſeems only a form of adjuration like that of Brutus, p. 128 : 
„% Now, 4s you are @ Roman, tell me true. BLAGKSTONE, 
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Cas. Do you confeſs ſo mach? Give me your 


hand. 
Bru. And my heart too 
CAS. O Brutus! _. 
BRU. What's the matter? 


Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that raſh humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? i | 

Bru. Yes, Caſſius; and, henceforth," 
When you are over-earneſt with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, ” and leave you ſo, 

[ Noiſe within, 

Por. [within.] Let me go in to ſee the generals; 
There is ſome grudge between them, 'tis not meet 
They be alone. TELE, 

Luc. | within. ] You ſhall not come to them. 

Por. | within.] Nothing bat death ſhall ſtay me, 


Enter Por.“ 


Cas. How now? What's the matter? 
Poet. For ſhame, you generals; What do you 
mean ? 


6 —— and henceforth, ] Old copy, redundantly in reſpe& both 
of ſenſe and meaſure: — and from henceforth.” But the preſent 
omiſhoa is countenanced by many paſſages in our author, bekides 
the following in Macbeth : 

© — — Thanes aud kinſmen, 
«© Henceforth be earls.” STEEVENS. 

7 —— chides, ] i. e. is clamorous, ſcolds. So, in 4s you like it! 
„ For what had he 10 do to chide at me?” STEFVENS. 

© Enter Poet.) Shakſpeare found the preſent incident in Plutarch, 
The iatruder, however, was Marcus Phaonius, who bad been 2 
friend and follower of Cato; not a poet, but one who aſſumed the 
character of a cynick philoſopher, STEEVENS» 
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Love and be friends, as two ſuch men ſhould be; 
For I have ſeen more years, I am ſure, than ye.“ 
Cas. Ha, ha; how vilely doth this cymck rhime ! 
Bru. Get you hence, ſirrah; ſancy fellow, hence, 
Cas. Bear with him, Brutus; tis his faſhion. 
BRU. I'll know his humour, when he knows his 
time; 


What ſhonld the wars do with theſe jigging fools?“ 


Love, and be friends, as two ſuch men ſhould be; 
For I have ſeen more years, I am ſure, than ye. ] This paſſage is 
a trauſlation from the following one in the firſt book of Homer: 
A ride. appoaw / vewTepw si He. 
which is thus giveu in Sir Thomas North's Plutarck : 
„% My lords, I pray you hearken both to me, ; 
„% For 1 bave ſeen more years than ſuch ye three. 
STEEVENS, 
* What ſhould the wars do with theſe jigging fools ?] i. e. with 
theſe filly poets. A jig ſignified, in our autbor's time, a metrical 


compoſition, as well as a dance, So, in the prologue to Fletcher's 


Fair Maid of the Inn: 
„% A jig ſhall be clapp'd at, and every rhyme 
„% Prais'd and applauded by a clamorous chime,” 

[ See note on Hamlet, Ad III. fc, ii.] 

A modern editor, (Mr. Capell, ) who, after having devoted the 
greater part of his life to the ſtudy of old books, appears to bave 
been extremely ignorant of ancient Engliſh literature, not knowing 
this, for jigging, reads (after Mr. Pope,) jingling. His work ex- 
hibits above Nine Hundred alterations of the genuine text, equally 
capricious and unwarrantable, | 

This editor, of whom it was juſtly ſaid by the late Biſhop of 
Gloceſter, that e had hung himſelf in. chains over our port's grave, 
having boaſted in his preface, that “ his emendations of the text 
were at leaſt equal in number to thoſe cf all the other editors and 
commentators put together, I ſome years ago had the curiolity to 
look into his volumes with this particular view. On examination 
I thea found, that, of three hundred and twenty-five emendations 
of the ancient copies, which, as I then thought, he had properly 
received into his text, two hundred and tvighty-five were ſuggeſted by 
lome former editor or commentator, and forty only by himſelf. 
But on a ſecond and more rigorous examination I now find, that 
vt the emendations properly adopted, ( the number of which ap- 
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Companion, hence. | 
CAs. Away, away, be gone. | Exit Poet, 


Enter Lucitius and T1TiNn1Us. 


Bru, Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commander; 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 
Cas. And come yourſelves, and bring Meſſala 
with you 
Immediately to us. 
[ Exeunt Lucilius and T1Tinins, 
Brv. Lucius, a bowt of wine, 
Cas. I did not think, you could have been fo 
angry. 
Brnv. O Caſſius, Jam fick of many griefs. 
Cas. Of your philoſophy you make no ule, 
If you give place to accidental evils. 
Bru. One man bears ſorrow better : — Portia is 
dead. 
Cas. Ha! Portia? 
Brv. She is dead. 
Cas. How fcap'd I killing, when I croſs'd you 
ſo! — | 
O inſupportable and touching loſs! .. 
Upon what ficknelſs? ; 


pears to be much ſmaller than that above-mentioned,) he has 3 
claim to not more than fifteen. The innovations and arbitrary 
alterations, either adopted from others, or firſt introduced by this 
editor, from ignorance of our antient cuſtoms and phraſeology, 
amount to no leſs a number than Nine HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 
wo!! It is highly probable that many yet have eſcaped my no- 
tice. MALONE. 

3 Companion, kence. ] Companion is uſed as a term of reproach 
io many of the old plays; as we ſay at preſent — fellow. So, Wu 
King Henry IV, P. II. Dol Tearſheet ſays to Piſtol : 


„I 1 ſcorn you, ſcurvy companion, &c. STEEVENS. 
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BRU. Impatient of my abſence; 
And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themſelves ſo ſtrong; — for with her 

death a 
That tidings came; — With this ſhe fell diſtract, 
And, her attendants abſent, ſwallow'd fire.“ 
Cas. And died ſo? ? | 


i And, her attendants abſent, ſwallaw'd fire. ] This circumſtance 
is taken from Plutarch. It is alſo mentioned by Val. Maximus, 
It cannot however, be amiſs to remark, that the death of Portia 
may want that foundation which has hitherto entitled her to a 
place in pocuy, as a pattern of Roman fortitude, She is reported, 
by Pliny, I think, to have died at Rome of a lingering illneſs while 
Brutus was abroad; but ſome writers ſeem to look on a natural 
death as a derogation from a diſtinguiſhed charager. 
STEEVENS, 


Valerius Maximus ſays that Portia ſurvived Brutus, and, killed 
herſelf on hearing that her huſband was defeated and Alain at Phi- 
lippi. Plutarch's account in The Life of Brutus is as follows: And 
for Portia, Brutus' wife Nicolaus, the philoſopher, and Valerius 
Maximus, doe wryte, that ſhe determining to kill her felfe, (her 
parents and friends carefullie looking to her 10 kepe her ftom 
uu.) tooke hotte burniug coles; and caſt them into her mouth, 
and kept her mouth ſo cloſe, that ſhe choked her ſelfe, — There 
was a letter of Brutus found, wrytten to his frendes, complaining 
of their negligence ; that his wife being bcke, they would not helpe 
her, but ſuffered her to kill her ſelfe, chookug to dye rather than 
to languiſh in paine. Thus it appeareth that Nicolaus knew not 
well that lime, ſith the letter (at leaſt if it were Brutus letter,) 
doth plainly declare the difeaſe and love of this lady, and tbe 
manner of her death.” North's Tragſlalion. | 

See alſo Martial, 1. 1. ep. 42. Valerius Maximus, and Nico- 
laus, and Plutarch, all agree in ſaying that ſhe put an end to her 
life; and the letter, if autbentick, aſcertains thai ſhe did ſo in the 
life-time of Brutus. 

Our author therefore, we ſee, had ſufficient authority for his 
repreſentation. MALONE, 


* And died ſo? xc. J. I ſuppoſe, theſe three ſhort ſpeeches were 
Beant to form a fingle verfe, and originally Rood as follows : 
Caf. And died % | 
Bru, Even ſo. 
Caf, | Immortal gods { 
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BRU. Even ſo. 


Cas. O ye immortal gods! g 
Enter Lucius, with wine and tapers. 57 


Bru, Speak no more of her. — Give me a bon B 

of wine: — M 

In this I bury all unkindneſs, Caſſius. | Drink, B 

Cas. My heart is thirſty for that noble pledge. * 

Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'er- well the cup; P 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus' love. | Drink, 

N 

B 

* 


Re-enter TiTiNIUs, with MESSALA. 
Bau. Come in, Titinius: — Welcome, good Mel 


ſala. — For 
Now fit we cloſe about this taper here, B 
And call in queſtion our neceſſities. 
Cas. Portia! art thou gone? Wit 
BRU. No more, I pray you. - I ha 
Meſſala, I have here received letters, * 
That young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 0 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 
Mes. Myſelf have letters of the ſelf-ſame tenont But 
Bab. With what addition? Ba 
Mes. That by proſcription, and bills of outlawr, 
Otavius, Antony, and Lepidus, Ofc 
Have put to death an hundred ſenators. | 
Bab. Therein our letters do not well agree; | "4 
Mine ſpeak of ſeventy ſenators, that died 2 


By their proſcriptions, Cicero ""_ one. 


The tragick 4ks and Oks interpolated by the players, are 9? 
frequently permitted to derange our author's meaſure, STEEVE 


bowl 


rinks, 


{2 


rinks, 


| Mel 


- 
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* 


Cas. Cicero one? 
Mrs. Ay. Cicero is dead, be 

And by that order of proſcription.— 

Had you your letters from your wile, my lord? 


Bau. No, Meſlala. 
Mrs. Nor nothing in your letters writ of hes? 
Bru, Nothing, Meſſala. | 


Mrs. That, methinks, is ſtrange. 
Bru. Why aſk you? Hear you aught of her in 
yours? | . 


Mes. No, my lord. 


Buu. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
Mrs. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell: 
For certain ſhe is dead, and by ſtrange manner. 


Buu. Why, farewell, Portia, —We muſt die, 
Meſlala: 
With meditating that ſhe muſt die once,“ 
| have the patience to endure it now. 


Mrs. Even ſo great men great loſſes ſhonld en- 
dure, 


Cas. I have as much of this in art” as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it ſo. 


Bru. Well, to our wotk alive. What do you 
think | 5 wa 
Of marching to Fant preſently ? 


8 Ay, Cicero is dead,] For the inſertion of the affirmative adverb, 
to complete the verſe, I am anſwerable. STEEVENS, 
0 once,] i. e. at ſome time or other. So, in The Merry 
Witos of Windſor: 
» = I pray thee, once to-night 
Give my ſweet Nan this ring.“ 
See Vol. V. p. 138, n. 7. STEEVENS. 


7 —— in art —] That is, in theory. MALONE, 


Vol. XVIII. K 


nr 
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Cas. I do not think it good. | 
Bru, Your reaſon ? 
CAS. | 8 os This jt is: 
"Tis better, that the enemy ſeek ns: | 
So ſhall he waſte his means, weary his ſoldiers, 
Doing himſelf offence ; whilſt we, lying ſtill, 
Are full of reſt, defence, and nimbleneſs; ; 
Bru. Good reaſons muſt, of force, give place to 
better. | | 
The people, twixt Philippi and this ground, 
Bo ſtand but in a forc'd affection ; | 
For they bave grudg'd us contribution : 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them ſhall make a- fuller number up, 
Come on refreſh'd, new added, and encourag'd; 
From which advantage ſhall we cut him off, 


If at Philippi we do face him there, Gi 
Theſe people at our back. Gi 
CAS, Hear me, good brother, 
Bru. Under your pardon. You muſt note be- 1. 
5 ſide. | ; N. 
That we have try'd the utmoſt of our friends, Le 


Our legions are brim-full, our cauſe is ripe : 
The enemy increaſeth every day, 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide © in the affairs of men, 


A 

5 This it is:! The overflow of the metre, and the diſagreeabit 160 
claſh of—it is, wich Tis at the beginning of the next lige, ate 4. 
moſt proofs that our author only wrote, with a common ellipls,- 

This ;z=, STEEVENS. 

© There is a tide &c.] This paſſage is poorly imitated by Beals | 

mont and Fletcher, in The Cuſtom of the Country: 7 

% There is an hour in each man's life appointed in ! 


„ To make his happineſs, if then he ſeize it, &c. 
ew he STEEVEN. 


to 


her, 


1607 : 
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' Which, taken at the flood, 1400 on to fortune; 


Omitted, all the voyage of their liſe 
Is bound in ſhallows, and in miſeries. 
On ſuch a full ſea are we now afloat; 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures. 
Cas. | Then, wich your will, go on; 
We'll along ourſelves, and meet them at Philippi. 
Bru. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature muſt obey neceſſity; 
Which we will niggard with a little reſt. - 
There is no more to ſay? | 
5 No more. Good icht 
Early to-morrow will we riſe, and hence. 
Bru. Lucius, my gown. | Exit Luctus. } Fare- 
| - well, good Meſſala — - 
Good night, \-Titinius Noble, noble Caſſius, 
Good night, and good repoſe. 
CAS, O my dear brother 
This was an ill beginning of the night: 
Never come ſuch diviſion *tween our ſouls ! 7. 
Letit not, Brutus. | 


BRU. Every thing is well. 
CAs. Good night, my lord. 
u... Good night, good brother. 


A) ſimilar] ſentiment is found in Chapman's Buſy Py Aabois, 


„ There is a deep vick in time's refileſs wheel, 

« For each man's good; when which nick comes, it ſtrikes. 
© So no man riſeth by his real merit, 

„% But when it cries click in his raiſer's ſpirit,” MALONE, 


* ever come fuck divifion "tween our ſouls !] So, in the mock play 
amlet: 

„And never come miſchance between us twain,” | 

- Srutvans. 


- 
k 2 
— 
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Trr. Mrs. Good night, lord Brutus. 
BRU. Farewell, every one, 
[Excunt Cas. IIT. and Mrs, 


Re-enter Lucius, with the gown. 


| Give me the gown. Where | is thy inſlrument? 

Luc. Here in the tent. 

BRvU. What, thou ſpeak'ſt drowſily? 
Poor knave, Iblame thee not; thou art o'er-watch's, 
Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men; 

In have them fleep on cuſhions in my tent, 

Luc. Varro, and Clandius ! 


Enter VARRO and CLAUDIUS. 


Var. Calls my lord? 
Bru. I pray you, firs, lie in my tent, and ſleep; 
It may be, I ſhall raiſe you by and by 
On buſineſs to my brother Caſſius. 
Var. So pleaſe you, we will ſtand, © and watch 
your pleaſure. 
Bru. Iwill not have it ſo : lie down, good (irs; 
It may be, I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. 
Look, Lucius, here's the book I ſought 2 
I put it in the pocket of my gown. 
[ Servants lie Join 
Luc. I was ſure, your lordſhip did not give it me. 
BRU. Bear with me, good boy, Jam much for- 
getful. 
Canſt thou hold up thy heavy eyes a While. 
And touch thy inſtrument a ſtrain or two? 
Luc. Ay, my lord, and it pleaſe you. 
BRu. It does, my boy: 
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I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 


le. Loc. It is my duty, fir. . 


8. Bau. I ſhould not urge thy duty paſt thy might; 
I know, young bloods look for a time of reſt. 


Luc. I have ſlept, my lord, already, 


Bau. It is well done; and thou ſhalt ſleep again; 

I will not hold thee long: if I do live, 

] will be good to thee, - [Muſfick, and a ſong. 
yſ This is a ſleepy tune;—_O murd' rous {ſlumber ! 
d, Lay'ſt thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 

That plays thee muſick? — Gentle knave, good 

night; 

I will not do thee ſo much wrong to wake thee, 

If thou doſt nod, thou break'ſt thy inſtrument; 

I'll take it from thee; and, good boy, good night. 

Let me fee, let me fee: '—ls not the leaf turn'd 


- 


_ down, 
p. 
1 —— thy leaden wace—] A mack is the ancient term for a 
ich ſceptre. So, in The Arraignment of Paris, 1584: | 


% look upon my lately grace, 

% Becauſe the pomp that "longs to Juno 5s mace,” Kc, 
8; Again: 

6 | becauſe he knew no more 

„ Fair Venus' Cefton, than dame Juno's mace. ” 

A in Marius and Sylla, 1594: : 

6 proud Tarquinius 

„% Rooted from Rome the ſway of kingly mace.” 
Un, Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. c. x: 
ne, „% Who mightily upheld that royal mace,” STEEVENS, 


or- Sbakſpeare probably remembered Spenſer in 1 Faery Queen, 
B. I. cant. iv. tt. 44: 
© When as Morpheus had with leaden maſe 
+ Arreſted all that courtly company.”  HoLT WHITE. 


Let me ſee, let me ſee;] As tbeſe words are wholly unmetrical,, 
we may ſuppoſe our author meant to avail liimſelf of the common 
colloquial ri. : fee, let's fee.  STERVENS. / 
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Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. 
[He fits down, 


Enter the Ghoſt of C.£5ar. 


. { - 
How ill this taper burns! —Ha! who comes here? 
I think, it is the weakneſs of mine eyes, *, 
'That ſhapes this monſtrous apparition. 
It comes upon me: Art thou any thing? 
Art thou ſome god, ſome angel, or ſome devil, 
That mak'ſt my blood cold, and my hair to flare? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 


Gnosr. Thy evil ſpirit, Brutus. 
Bau. > Why com'ſt chou? 
Gos r. To tell thee, thou ſhalt ſee me at Philippi. 


Bru. Well; IF; g 
Then ſhall ſee thee again?“ 


* 


* —— Tien I fhall ſee Mite again ?] Shakfpeare has on this 
occaſion deſerted his original. It does not appear from Plutarc 
that the Ghoſt of Cæſar appeared to Brutus, but „ a wonderful 
firaunge and monſtruous ſhape of a body.” This apparition could 
not be at once the ſhade of Czfar, and the evil genius of Brytus. 

„% Brutus boldly aſked what he was, a god, or a man, and 
what cauſe brought him thither. The ſpirit anſwered him, I am 
thy euill ſpirit, Brutus; and thou ſhalt ſee me by the citie of 
Philippes, Brutus beeing no otherwiſe affrayd, replyed agaive 
vato it: well, chen I ſhall ſee thee agayne. The ſpirit preſently 
vaniſhed away; and Brutus called his men vnto him, who tolde 
him that they heard no noyſe, nor ſawe any thing. at all.” 

See the ſtory of Caſſius Parmenfis in Valerius Maximus, Lib. I. 
c. vii. STEEVENS. | ; 

The words which Mr, Steevens has quoted, are from Plutarch“ 
| life of Brutus. Shakſpeare had alſo certainly read Plutarch's ac- 
count of this yifion in the life of Ceſar : Above all, the giof 
that appeared unto Brutus, ſhowed plainly that the goddes were 
yRepded with the murther of Cæſar. The vigon was thus, Brutus 

cing ready to paſs. over his army from the cite of Abydoes to the 
other coat lying direftly againſt it, flept every night (as his manner 


al 
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Guosxr. . Ay, at Philippi | 
_ [Ghoſt vanihhes. 


Bab. Why, I will ſee thee at Philippi then. 
Now I haye taken heart, thou vaniſheſt ; 
5 78 I would hold more talk with thee.— 
! Lucius !- Varro! Claudius! Sirs, awake — 
cds : 


Luc. The ſtrings, my lord, are falſe. 


BRU. He thinks, he ſtill is at A inſtrument.— T 
Lucius, awake. | 


Luc. My lord! * 


Bau. Didſt thou dream, Lucius, that thon fo 
cry uſt out? 


Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 


Bru. Yes, that thou didſt: Didſt thou ſee any 
thing ? 


Luc. Nothing, my lord. , 
Bub. Sleep again, Lucius.—Sirrah, Claudius! 


was,) in his tent; and being yet awake, thinking of his affaires. 
he Bong he hearda noyſe at his tent-dore, and looking towards 
the light of the lampe that waxed very dimme, he ſaw a horrible vifion 
of a man, of a wonderfull greatnes and dreadful looke, which at 
the firſt made him marveloufly afraid, But when be ſawe that it 
did him no burt, but ſtoode by his bedde-fide, and ſaid nothing, 
at length he aſked him what be was. The image aunſwered him, 
] am zy ill angel, Brutus, and thou ſhalt ſee me by the citie of 
Philippes. Then Brutus replyed againe, and faid, Well, I ſhall 
8 thee then. Therewithall the ſpirit preſently vaniſhed from 

im. ** 
It is manifeſt ſrom the words above printed in Italicks, that 
Shakſpeare had this paſſage in his thoughts as well as the other, 
MALONE. 


That lights grew dim, or burned blue, at the approach of ſpeares, 

was a belief which our author might have found examples of in 
almoſt every book of his age that treats of ſupernatural appearances, 
dee King Richard 111. Vol. XV. p. 474. . 6. STEEVENS. 


K 4 


* 


— 
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Fellow thou! awake. 

Var. My lord. 

_ Crav. My lord. 

BRU. Why did you fo cry out, firs, in your ſleep? 
Var. CLau. Did we, my lord? 
BRU. x Ay; Saw you any thing? 
Var. No, my lord, I ſaw nothing. 
CLAU. Nor I, my lord, 
BRU. Go, and commend me to my brother Caſ- 

ſius; 


Bid him ſet on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. 


Var. CLavu. It ſhall be done, my lord. 
| [ Exeunt, 


0 


Ac T. v. BCENE Ii. 
The Plains of Philippi. Dry 
Enter OcTavius, ANTONY, and their Army. 


Oct. Now, Antony, our hopes are anſwered: 
You ſaid, the enemy would not come down, 
Bat keep the hills and upper regions ; 
It proves not ſo: their battles are at hand; 
They mean to warn us * at Philippi here, 


* —— Warn us —] To warn is to ſummon. So, in K. John: 80 
Who is it that hath warn'd us to the walk ? ' 
Shakſpeate uſes the word yet more intelligibly in King Rickard III. 
Aud ſent to wern them to his royal preſence.” 
Throughout the books of the $tationers Company, the word i xequ 


nl, 
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Anſwering before we do demand of them. | 
AnT. Tut, I am in their boſoms, and I know 

Wherefore they do it: they could be content 

To viſit other places ; and come down 

With fearful bravery,” thinking, by this face, 

To faſten in our thoughts that they have courage; 

But 'tis not ſo, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mes. Prepare you, generals: 
The enemy comes on in gallant ſhow; 
Their bloody fign of battle is hung out, 
And ſomething to be done immediately. 
AnT. Octavius, lead your battle ſoftly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 
Oct. Upon the right hand I, keep thou * the left. 
AnT. Why do you croſs me in this exigent ? 
Oct. I do not croſs you; but I will do fo. 


Marc h. 


Drum. Enter Buxus, CAsstus, and their Army; 
Lucttius, TiTinius, MESSALA, and Others. 


Bru, They ſtand, and would have parley. 


always uſed in this ſenſe. " Receyved of Raufe Newbery for his 
tyne, that he came not to the hall when he was warned, according 


to the orders of this houſe.” STEEVENS. 


l With fearful bravery,] That is, with a gallant ſhow of courage, 
carrying with it terror and diſmay. Fearful is uſed here, as in many 
other places, in an active ſeuſe — producing fear — intimidating. 

: t MALONE., 

So, in Churchyard's Siege of Leeth, 1575 : | 

© They were a feare unto the 'enmyes eye.” STEEVENS. 

* —— keep thou — ] The tevour of the converſation eyideutly 

requires us to read—you, RITSON. 
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Cas. Stand faſt, Titinins: We muſt out and 
8 | 
Ocr. Mark Antony, ſhall we give ſign of battle? 
AN r. No, Cæſar, we will anſwer on their charge, 
Make forth, the generals would have ſome words. 
Ocr. Stir not until the ſignal. 
Bru. Words before blows: Is it ſo, countrymen? 
 Ocr. Not that we love words better, as you do, 
Bru. Good words are better than bad ſtroles, 
4 Ottavius, 
Axr. In your bad ſtrokes, Brutus, you give 
good words: 
Witneſs the hole you made in Cæſar's heart, 
Crying, Long live] hail, Ceſar! 
CAS. Antony, 
The poſture of your blows are yet unknown; 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
Andleave them honeyleſs. 
ANT. Not ſtingleſs too. 
Bru. O, yes, and ſoundleſs too; 
For you have ſtol'n their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wiſely, threat before you ſling. 
ANT. Villains, you did not ſo, when your vile 
daggers 
Hack'd one another in the ſides of Cæſar: | 
You ſhow'd your teeth like apes, and fawn'd lke 4 | 


tranſcr 
| hounds, "A 
their . 
ie poſture your 7 are get unknown; ] It ſhould be—i 
yet unknown, But the error was certainly Shakſpeare's. 
Maro. — 
Rather. the miſtake of his tranſcriber or printer; which there- 1 


fore ought, in my opinion, to be corteded. Had Shakſpeate has al 

been generally inaccurate on ſimilar occaſions, be might mois 

juſtly have been ſuſpeRed of inaccuracy in the preſent inſtance. 
STEEVENT, 


ile 
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ad bow'd like bondmen, kiſſing Cæſar's feet; 
Vhilſt damned Caſca, * like a cur, behind, 
6 rack Cœſar on the neck. O flatterers !” 

Cas. Flatterers !- Now, Brutus, thank yourſelf :* 
This tongue had not offended ſo to-day, | 
If Caſſius might have rul'd. 

Oct. Come, come, the cauſe: If arguing make 

us {weat, | Wo | 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops, 
Look ; 6 ] 
draw a ſword againſt conſpirators; 
When think you that the ſword goes up again? 


Never, till Cæſar's three and twenty wounds“ 


Je well aveng'd; or till another Cæſar 
Have added ſlaughter to the ſword of traitors,* 


* —— Caſca, ] Caſca ſtruck Ca far on the neck, coming like a 
degenerate cur behind lim. Johnson. 


1 —— O flaiterers! ] Old copy, unmetrically, —O you flatter 
eis! STEEVENS. 


 Flatterers! — Now, Brutus, thank yourſelf ? ] It is natural to 

ſuppoſe, from the defe&ive metre of this line, that our author 
wrote: 

Flatterers Now, Brutus, you may thank yourſelf. 

- STEEVENS, 


9 —— three and twenty wounds ——] [ Old copy—three and 
tkirly ; ] but I have ventured to reduce this number to three aud 
twenty from the joint authorities of Appian, Plutarch, and Suetontus 2 
and I am perſuaded, the error was not from the poet but his 
tranuſcribers., THEOBALD., 


Beaumont and Fletcher have fallen into a fimilar miſtake, in 
their Noble Gentleman : 8 ; | 

© So Cœſar fell, when in the Capitol, | 

+ They gave bis body two and thirly wounds,” RITSON, 


—— till another Cæ ſar | 
Have added ſlaughter to the ſword of traitors.] A fimilar idea 
already occurred in King Join: Y 
„Or add a royal number to the dead,. 
Wich laughter coupled to the name of kings.” 
| / STEEVENS, 
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Bu. Cæſar, thou can'ſt not die by traitor . 
hands, ö OM 
Unleſs thou bring'ſt them with thee. 5 
as 
; Ocr. | So I hope; He the 
was not born to die on Brutus' ſword. | p 
Bau. O, if thou wert-the nobleſt of thy ſtrain 7 1 
Young man, thou could'ſt not die more honourable * N 
Cas. A peeviſh ſchoolboy, worthleſs of ſuch Aud 
honour, 2 7 ? 
* $4 . * 
Join'd with a maſker and a reveller. al 
* Old Caſſius ſtill! . 
. F | — 
N 2 7 Come, Antony; away, 9 M, 
ny e, traitors, hnrl\we*1n your teeth: taken | 
you dare fight to-day, come to the field; ' N 
If not, when you have ſtomachs. yas | 
. | 
2 [ Exeunt OcTAvIus, ANTONY, and their Arm. age 
as. Why now, blow, wind; ſwell, billow; and ne p 
ſwim, bark! _ thee 1 
The ſtorm is up, and'all is on the hazard. 8 
Bru. Ho! wh 
Lucilius ; hark, a word with you. 2 
Luc. My lord mg 
[BrUTUS and Luci. | him 
| IUS couverſe apart, 
Cas. Meſlala, — Je 0p G 
Mes. What ſays my general? pole, 
| compa 
AR 
8 ceive 
Defiance, traitors, h SY 
radiſe Loft, B. 1. ＋ Padah e — 
- 8 Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heaven _ 
url is peculiarly expreſſive, The challenger in judicial com- Ls 
bats was ſaid to hurl d I 1 25 
a bank vhs gages when he threw his glove down A 
ou . — . 
— bo, in King ey good his charge againſt his ad- ba 
« And interch bly hu 22 
angeably kwl down my gage kille 


$4 3 * . 
+ Upon this over-weening traitor's foot. Horr WHITh 


\ 3k 


\ 
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Cas. . VM.̃eſſala,“ 
bis is my birth- day; as this very day 
as Caſſius born. Give me thy hand, Meſſala: 
ge thou my Witneſs, that, againſt my will, | 
is Pompey was, am I compel['d to let 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 

You know, that I held Epicurus ſtrong, 
Aud his opinion: now I change my mind, 


And partly. credit things that do preſage. 
Coming [rom Sardis, on our former enſign * 


tor 


Ope; 


rain, 
able. 
ſuch 


* 


9 Meſſala, kc, ] Almoſt every circumſtance in this ſpeech is 
taken from Sir Thomas North's Tranſlation of Plufarck : 

„ But touching Caſhus, Meſſala reporteth that he ſupped by 
bimſelfe in his tent with a few of his friendes, and that all ſupper 
me he looked very ſadly, and was full of thoughts, although it 
was againkt his vature: and that after ſupper he tooke him by the 
bande, aud holding him faft (in token of kindneſs as his manner 
was) told him in Greeke, Meflala, I proteſt vuto thee, and make 
thee my witnes, that I am compelled againſt my minde and will 
las Pompey the Great was) to jeopard the libertie of our contry, 
to the hazard ofa battel. And yet we muſt be lively, and of good 
corage, conſidering our good. fortune, whom we ſhould wronge 
too wuche to miſtruſt her, although we follow euill counſell. 
Meſſala writeth, that Caſſius, hauing ſpoken theſe laſt wordes vnto 
him, he bad him farewell, and willed bim to come to ſupper to 
him the next night following, bicauſe it was his birth - day. 

Wm STEFVENS, 

—— our former enſign —— ] Thus the old copy, and, I ſup- 

pole, rightly. Former is foremoſt. Shakſpeare ſometimes uſes the 

comparative inſtead of the poſitive and ſuperlative. ' See King Lear, 

AR IV. (c. iii. Either word has the ſame origin; nor do | per- 
ceive why former ſhouid be leſs applicable to place than time. 

| SrxkvExs. 


Former is right; and the meaning—our fore enſign. So, in 
Adlyugton's Apuleius, 1596: » Furſt hee inſtructed me to fit at 
the table vpon my taile, and howe 1 ſhould leape and daunce, 


"My, 
and 


It, 


2 


wn holding up my former feete. 

Again, in Harriſon's Deſcription of Britaine? It i. e. brawn] 
1s made commonly of the fore part of a tame bore ſet uppe for the 
Purpoſe by the ſpace of an whole year or two. Aſterwarde he is 


1. killed, and then of his former partes is our brawne made,” 
RITSON. 


** 


* 


* 
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between the ſentiments contained in this and the following ſpeech 


/ 


Two mighty eagles fell; and there they percht 
Gorging and feeding from our foldiers' hand; 
Who to Philippi here conſorted us: 
This morning ate they fled away, and gone; 
And, in "their ſteads, do ravens, crows, and kits, 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us, he ſho 
As we were fickly prey; their ſhadows ſeem gory 
A canopy molt fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghoſt. 

Mrs. Believe not fo. 

Cas. I but believe it partly; 
For am freſh of ſpirit, and reſolv'd * 
To meet all perils very conſtantly. 

Bru, Even ſo, Lucilius. Spe) | 
= Cas. Now, moſt noble Brutus 
The gods to-day fland friendly ; that we may, 
Lovers, in peace, lead on our days to age! 
But, ſince the affairs of men reſt ſtill uncertain, 
Let's reafon with the worſt that may befall. 
If we do loſe this battle, then is this 
The very laſt time we fhall ſpeak together: 
What are you then determined to do?* -- 

Bau. Even by the rule of that philoſophy, 


I once thought that for the ſake of diſtindion the word ſhould be 
fpelt ſoremer, but as it is derived from the, Saxon forma, frf; | 
have adhered to.the common ſpelling. MALONE. , | 

* —— as we were ſickly prey ; ] So, in King Join: 

„% As doth a raven on a fick-faln beaſt.—— STEEVEN, 

3 The very laſt time we ſhall ſpeak together : | 
What are you then determined to do?] i. e. I am reſolved i 
ſuch a caſe to kill myſelf, What are you determined of? 

| WARBURTOS, 
* —— of that philoſophy, There is an apparent contradidion 


which Shakſpeare has put into the mouth 'of Brutus. In this, 
Brutus declares his reſolution to wait patiently for the detetmidz, 
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by which 1 did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himſelf; —I know not how, 


ch 


tons of Providence; and in the next, he iotimates, that though 
he ſhould ſurvive the battle, he would never ſubmit to be led in 
chains to Rome. This ſentence in Sir Thomas North's Tranſlation, - 
;s perplexed, and might be. eafily miſunderſtood. Sbakſpeare, in 
the firſt ſpeech, makes that to be the ,preſent opinion of Brutus, 
which in Plutarch, is mentioned only as one he formerly enter- 
tained, though he now condemned it. 

So, in Sir Thomas North :—+*+* There Caſſius beganne to ſpeak e 
firſt, and ſayd: the gods graunt vs, O Brutus, that this day we 
may winne the field, and euer after to live all the reſt of our life 
quietly, one with another, But fith the gods haue ſo ordeyned it, 
that the greateſt & chiefeſt things amongeſt men are moſt uncertayne, 
and that if the battell fall out otherwiſe to daye then we wiſhe or 
looke for, we ſhall hardely meete againe, what art thou then de- 
termined to doe? to fly, or dye? Brutus aunſwered him, being 
yet but a young man, and not over greatly experienced in the 
world; 1 trult {I know :.ot how) a certaine rule of pbiloſophie, by 
the which I did greatly blame and reproue Cato for killing of him 
ſelſe, as being no lawfull nor godly ade, touching the gods, nor 
concerning men, valiant; not to giue place and yeld to diuine 
prouidence, and not conſtantly and paciently to take whatſoever 
it pleaſeth him to ſend vs, but to drawe backe, and flie: but being 
nowe in the middeſt of the daunger, I am of a contrarie mind. For 
if it be not the will of God, that this battell fall out fortunate for 
vs, I will look no more for hope, neither feeke to make any new 
ſupply for war againe, but will rid me of this miſerable world, 
and content me with my fortune, For, I gaue vp my life for my 
eoutry in the ides of Marche; for the which I ſhall live in another 
more glorious worlde. STEEVENS. | 


I ſee no contradidion in the ſentiments of Brutus. He would 
not Yetermine to kill himſelf merely for the loſs of one batile; but 
as he exprefles himſelf, (p. 152.) would try bis fortune in a ſecond 
hght. Yet he would not ſubmit to be a captive, BLACKSTONE. 

I concur with Mr. Steevens. The words of the text by no means 
Juſtify Sir W. Blackſtone's ſolution, The queſtion of Caſſius relates 
ſolely. to the event of this battle.  MALONE. 5 


There is certainly an apparent conutradidion between the ſenti- 
ments which Brutus A in this, and in his ſubſequent ſpeech ; 
but there is no real inconſiſtency. Brutus had laid it down to 
himſelf as a principle, to abide every chance and extremity of 
war; but when Cafhus reminds him of the diſgrace of being led 


- 
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* 


Bat I do find it cowardly aid vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 


The time of life: *—arming myſelf with patience,” 


Jo ſſay the providence of ſome high powers, 
That govern us below. 
Cas. 


You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorou,,h the ſtreets of Rome? 


, 


io triumph through the flreets of Rome, he acknowledges that ty 
be a tial which he could not endure, Nothing is more natunl 
than this. We lay down a ſyſtem of condu& for ourlelyes, but 
occurrences may happen that will force us to depart from it, 
M. Mag0x, 


This apparent contradidion may be eaſily reconciled, Brutu 
is at firft inclined to wait patiently for better times; but is rouſed 
by the idea of being led in triumph,“ to which he will never 
ſubmit. The loſs of the battle would not alone have determined 
'Him to kill himſelf, if be could have lived free. RiTts0Nn, 


* ——ſoto prevent 
The time of life: ] To prevent is bete uſed in a French ſenſe— 
to anticipate. By time is meant the full and complete time; the 
period. MALONE, 


To prevent, I believe, has here its common fignification. Dr. 
Johnſon, in his Dictionary, adduces this very inflance as an exats 
ple of it, STEEVENS. 


F arming myſelf with patience, &c. ] Dr, Warburton thinks 
that in this ſpeech ſomething is loft ; but there needed only a parete 
thefis to clear it. The couftrudion is this: f am, determiued 10 
ad according to that philoſophy which directed me to blame tlc 
ſuicide of Cato; arming myſelf with patience, &c. JOHNSON. 


Tien, if we loſe this batile, ] Caſhugs, in his laſt ſpeech, having 
ſaid —If we do loſe this battle, the ſame two words might, in tie 
preſent inftance, be fairly underſtood, as they derange the metre. 
I would therefore read only : 

. Then, if we loſe, 
' You are contented &c. 
Thus, in King Lear : 
| „% King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ta'en {—." 
i, e. has loſt the batile, STEEYENS, 


\ 


Then, if we ole this batile,* 
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Bub. No, Caſſius, no: think not, thou noble 15 "i, HM 
, Roman. AT : r 
That ever Brutus will go bound: to 1 
He bears too great a mind. But this ſame day , 
Muſt end that work, the ides of March begun; 3 1 
And whether we ſhall meet again, I know not. 5 
Therefore our everlaſting farewell take 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, ' Cafſiug! | — 
If we do meet again, Why we ſhall ſmile; 8 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 
Cas. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus! 358 
If we do meet again, we'll ſmile indeed; | 
If not, *tis true, this parting was well made. | 

Bau. Why then, lead on.— O, chat a man might 
know *' 
The end of this day's buſineſs, ere it come! 
But it ſufficeth, that the day will end, 
And then the end is known. Come, ho! away! > 
[ Excunt. N 


8 C E N E II. 
The ſame. The field of battle. 


Alarum. Enter BruTus and MESSALA. 


Bru. Ride, ride, Meſſala, 2 and give "theſe 
bills“ 


! —— the ides of March begun;] Our author ought to have 
written — began. or this error, I have no doubt, be is himſelf 
auſwetrable. MALONE, IO 
See p. 138, n. 5. STEEVENS. : © 8 

— give theſe bills — ] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutorch : 
In the meane tyme Brutus that led the right winge, ſent little 
billes to the collonels and captaines of private bandes, in which be 
wrote the worde of the battell, kc,  STEEVENS. 
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Unto the legions on the other fide: | Loud alarun, 
Let them ſet on at once; for I perceive 

But cold demeanour in Octavius' wing, 

And ſadden puſh gives them the overthrow, 
Ride, ride, Meflala ; let them all come down, 

3 [I Exeun. 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. Another part of the feld. 
Alarum, Enter Cassius and Titin1vs, 


Cas. O, look, Titinins, look, the villains fly! 
Myſelf have to mine own turn'd enemy: 
This enſign here of mine was turning back; 
I-flew the coward, and did take it from him. 

Tir. O Caſſius, Brutus gave the word too early; 
Who, having ſome advantage on Odtavius. 
Took it too eagerly ; his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 
Whilſt we by Antony are all enclos'd. 


Enter PIN DARUS. 


Pix. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord! 
Fly therefore, noble Caſſius, fly far oft. 
Cas. This hill is far enough. Look, look, Tit 
, od 4 | 
9 This kill is far enough, &c.] Thus, in the old cranOlation 
Plutarch : *+ So, Caſhus him ſelfe was at length compelled we 
with a few about bim, vato a little hill, from whence they ay 
eaſely fee what was done in all the plaine:  howbeit Caſbus 


5 11 ing that be fav 
ſelf ſawe nothing, for his fight waz. verie bad, fauing that 
Land yet with much a doe) how the enemies ſpoiled his camps 
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Are thoſe my tents, where I perceive we fire 4 

TiT. They ape, 1 lord. 

CAS. Tito ius, if thou low me, 
Mount thou my horſe, and hide thy ſpurs in him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder 0 
And here again; that I may reſt aſſur'd, 

Whether yond' troops are friend or enemy. 

Tit, I will be here again, even with a thought.“ 
. Eur 

Cas. Go, Pindarus,? get düster d on that hill; 


before his eyes. He ſawe alſo a great troupe of horſemen, whom 
Brutus ſent to aide him, and thought that they were his enemies 
that followed him: but yet he ſent Titinius, one of them that was 
with him, to goe and know what they were. Brutus' horſemen 
fawe him comming a farre of, hom when they knewe that he was 
one of Caſſius' ciflefeſt friendes, they ſhowted out ſor joy: and 
they that were familiarly acquainted with him, lighted from their 
horſes, and went and imbraced him. The reſt compaſſed him in 
rounde about a horſebacke, with ſongs of vidorie and great ruſhing 
of their harnes, ſo'that they made all the field ring 2gaive for joy. 
But this marred all. For Gafhus thinking in deed that Titinius 
was taken of the enemies, he then ſpake theſe wordes: defiring too 
much to liue, I haue lived to ſee one of my beſt freades taken, for 
my ſake, before my face. - After that, he gotte into a tent where 
no bodye was, and tooke Pindarus with him, one of his freed 
bondmen, whom he reſcrued ever for ſuche a pinche, fince the curſed 
battell of the Parthians, where Craſſus was flaige, though he not- 
withſtanding ſcaped from that ouerthrow ; but then caſling his 
cloke ouer his head, & holding out this bare neck vnto Fyndarus, 
he gaue him his head to be firiken off. 80 the bead was found 
ſeuered from the bodie: but after that time e was neuer 
feene more. STEEVENS, | . 


* —— even with a thought. ] The ſame cores occurs again 
in Antony and Cleopatra : 
„% That, which is now a horſe, even with a thought 
© The rack diſlimns,—.” STEEVENS. 


3 Go, Pindarus,] This dialogue between Caſſius and Piadarus, 
is beautifully. imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher in their tra- 
gedy of Bonduca, AR III. fc. v. STEEVENS. 


— gt bigher on that hill;] Our author perbaps wrote on 
L 2 
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| My fight was ever thick; regard Titinius, 
* | And tell me what thou not't about the held... 
| | Exit Pindarn, 
This day I breathed firſt: time is come round,” 
And, where I did begin, there ſhall I end; 
My life is run his compaſs.—Sirrah, what news?! 
PiN. [above.] O my lord!“ 
Cas. What news? 
PiN. Titinius is 
Encloſed round about with horſemen, that 
Make to him on the ſpur ;—yet he ſpurs on.— 
Now they are almoſt on him; now, Titinius!— 
Now ſome light: _ 0, he lights too: —he's ta en; 
, —and, hark! [ ſhout, 
They ſhout for joy. id 
CAS. x Come down, behold no more... 
O, coward that I am, to live ſo long, 
To lee my beſt friend ta en before my face 


this hill; for Caſſius is now on a hill. But there is no need of Wh 
change, He means a hillock ſomewhat higher than that on which 
he now is. 
The editor of the ſecond folio arbitrarily reads — hither for hight, 
and all the ſubſequent editors adopted his alteration, MALONE. M 


8 Mr. Malone has ſufficiently juſtified the reading in the text; and Is c 
yet the change offered by the ſecond folio is not undefeuſible. 
| 3 5 ST EEVERXS As 
: time is come round, ] So, in King Lear, the Baſtard, dying WF © 
ays: 
« The wheel is come full circle.” STeevens, - \ 
i — Sirrah, what news? ] Sirrah, as appears from many of 1 
our old plays, was the uſual addreſs in ſpeaking to ſervants, 200 Wit 
children. Mr, Pope, not adverting to this, reads — Now, what 
news? See Vol, XI. p. 200, n. 9, MALONE. \ 
* 0 my lord! Kc. ] Perhaps this paſſage, deſigued to form 3 ] 
angle verſe, originally flood thus: | | N 
Pin. 0 my good lord / | 
Cal. What a — 1 
Pin, N Tilinus 15» But 


STEBVENS 


JULIUS$S CESAR mh. 
Enter Pix DARUS. 


Come hither, ſirrah: 

In Parthia did I take thee priſoner ; 

And then I {wore thee, ſaving of thy life, 

That whatſoever I did bid thee do, 

Thou ſhould'ſt attempt it. Come now, keep thine | 
oath! | | 

Now be a freeman; and, with this good ſword, 

That ran through Cæſar's bowels, ſearch this bo- 
ſom. | | 7 

Stand not to anſwer: Here, take thou the hilts; 

And, when my face is cover'd, as 'tis now, 

Guide thou the ſword. —Czſar, thou art reveng'd, 

Even with the ſword that kill'd thee. Dies. 

Pix. So, I am free; yet would not ſo have been, 

Durſt 1 have done my will. O Caſſius! 

Far from this country Pindarus ſhall run, 

Where never Roman ſhall take note of him. | Exit. 


Re-enter Tirixius, with MESSALA. 


Mrs. It is but change, Titinius; for Oftavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus' power, 
As Caſſius' legions are by Antony. 
Tit, Theſe tidings will well comfort Caſſius. 
Mrs. Where did you leave him? 
Tit. All diſconſolate, 
Wich Pindarus his VL on this hill. . 
Mes. Is not that he, that lies upon the ground? 
Trr. He lies not like the living, O my heart! 
Mrs. Is not that he? 
Tir. No, this was he, Meſlala, 
But Caſſius i is no more. {ſetting ſun! | 
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As in thy red rays thou doſt fink to night, 
So in his red blood Caſhus' day is ſet; 
The ſun of Rome is ſet! Our day is gone; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds are 
MES done! | 
Miſtruſt of my ſucceſs hath done this deed. , 
MEs. Miſtruſt of good ſucceſs hath done this 
05 deed, | 
O bateful error, melancholy's child! 
Why doſt thou ſhow to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O error, ſoon conceiv'd, 
Thou never com'ſt unto a happy birth, 
But kill'ſt the mother that engender'd thee. 
III. 25 Pindarus! Where art thou, Pinda- 
rus 
Mes. Seek him, Titinins; whilſt 1 go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thruſting this report 
Into his ears: I may ſay, thruſting it; 
For piercing ſteel, and darts envenomed, 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus, 
As tidings of this fight, 
Tir. Hie you, Meſſala, 
And I will ſeek for Pindarus the while. 

x Fg Exit MESSALA 
Why didſt thou ſend me forth, brave Caſſius? 
Did I not meet thy friends? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 
And bid me give 't thee? Didſt thou not hear their 

ſhouts ? | 
Alas, thou haſt miſconſtrued every thing. 
But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow ; 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and! 
Will do his bidding. — Brutus, come apace, 
And ſee how I regarded Caius Caſſius.— 


\, 


N 
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By your leave, gods: This is a Romani's part: 
Come, Caflius' word, v find Titinius' heart. 
| [ dies. 


Alarum. © Boater: MESSALA, with Bavzus, young 
CATO, STRATO, Vouuntvs, and Lucriivs. 


Bru. Where, hte, Meſſala, doth his body lie? 
Mes. Lo, yonder; and Titinius mourning it, 
Bau. Titinius' face is upward. e 
Caro. > He is ſlain. 
Bau. O Julius Cæſar, thou art mighty yet! 
Thy ſpirit walks abroad, and taras our {words 
In our own proper enuails. Lou alarums. 
CATO. Brave Titinius! 
Look, whe'r he have not crown'd dead Caſſius! 
Bru. Are yet Wo Romans living ſuch as theſe ?— 
The laſt of all the Romans,” fare thee well! 


* —— and turns our ſwords 
In our own proper entrails, 1 So, Lucan, Lib. I: 
on populumque potentem 
„% In ſua viarici converſum viſcera dextra,” STEEVENS. 

7 The laſt of all the Romans, ] From the old tranſlation of Plu- 
tarch; ** So, when he [Brutus] was come thither, after he had 
lamented the death of Caſſius, calling him Tur laft of all the Ro- 
mans, being impoſſible that Rome ſhould ever breede againe ſo noble and 
valiant @ man as he, he cauſed his bodie to be buried.” &c. 

Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent editors read, as we ſhould 
now write, — Tiou laſt, Kc. But this was not the phraſeology of 
Shakſpeare's age, See Vol. XV. p. 184, n. 8. See alſo the Letter 
ef Poſthumus to Imogen, in Cymbeline, AR III. ſc. ii: —— as 
you, O the deareſt of creatures, would not even renew me with 
thine eyes.“ Again, in King Lear: 

Ie jewels of our father, with walh'd eyes / 
„Cordelia leaves you. 
uot ye jewels, — as we now (hould write. MALONE. | 
I have nol diſplaced Mr, Maloge's reſtoration from the old copy, 
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It is impoſſible, that ever Rome 

Should breed thy fellow. 7 FS 1 owe more 
tears 

To this dead man, than you ſhall ſee me pay.— 

1 ſhall find time, Caſſius, I ſhall find time. — 

Come, therefore, and to Thaſſos ”.ſend his body; 

His funerals ſhall not be in our camp, 

Leſt it diſcomfort ns. _Lucihus, come ;— 

And come, young Cato; let us to the field, — 


* 


becauſe it is of no great importance to our author's meaning; 
though I am perfe&ly convinced, that in the inſtances from Cn. 
beline and King Lear, the is merely the error of a compolitor who 
miſunderſtood the abbreviations employed to expreſs thou and ye in 
the original MSS. which might not have been remarkable for calli. 
graphy. Both; theſe abbreviations very nearly reſemble the one 
commonly uſed for the; a circumſtance which has proved the fre- 
quent ſource of fimilar corruption. A miſtake of the ſame colour 
appears to have happened in p. 154, where, (ſee note 4.) ther had 
been given inſtead of the. See likewiſe the volume above referred 
to by Mr. Malone, where the is again printed (and, as I conceive, 
through the ſame blunder) inſtead of thou. 

The paſſage cited from Plutarch can have no weight on the pre- 
ſent occaſion. The biographer is only relating what Brutus 144 
aid. In the text, Brutus is the ſpeater, and is addreſſing himſelf, 
propria perſona, to Caſſius. 

Befides; why is not Thou laſt” &c. the language of Shak» 
ſpeare? Have we not in King Richard III: 

„ Thou flander of thy mother's heavy womb! 

© Thou loathed iſſue &c. 

„% Thou rag of honour, thou' deteſted —— 2“ 
and again, in Troilus and Creſſuda : 

„% Thou great and wiſe” Kc. 
Again, in Hamlet : 

© —— know thou noble youth!“ 

And fifty more inſtances to the ſame purpoſe might be intro» 
duced, 

Objetum eſt Hiſtorico ( Cremutio Cordo. Tacit. Ann. L iv. 34. 
quod Brutum Caſhumque ultimos Romanorum dixiſſet. Suet, Tiba. 
Tib. III. c. 61. STEEVENS. 

1 —— and to Thallos —] Old Copy— Tharſus. CorreRed by 
Mr. Theobald. MALONE. 
is is Thaſſos ia Sir Thomas North's Tranſlation. STEEVENS. 
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abeo, and Flavius,“ ſet our battles on:. | 
re 'Tis three o'clock; and, Romans, yet ere night 
We ſhall try fortune in a ſecond fight. Excunt. 


SCENE IV. 
Another Part of the Field. 


Alarum. Enter fighting, ſoldiers of both armies ; then 
Brutus, Caro, Lucius, and Others. 


Nl. 
0 BRU. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your 
K heads! | | 
ne Caro. What baſtard doth not? Who will go 
a with me ? | 5 
id I will proclaim my name about the field: 
a I am the ſon of Marcus Cato, ho! 
8 A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend; 
to I am the ſon of Marcus Cato,“ ho! . 
1 | | [ charges the enemy, 
| Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I; 
ko Brutus, my country's friend; know me for Brutus. 
Exit, charging the enemy. CATO is overpowered, 
and falls. Folks 
Luc. O young and noble Cato, art thou down? 
Why, now thou dieſt as bravely as Titinius; 
And may'ſt be honour'd being. Cato's ſon.“ 
J 
* Labeo and Flavius, ] Old Copy — Flavio. Correded by the 
ö editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE. Ip 
" Ian the ſon of Marcus Cato, ] So, in the old tranſlation of 
: N 6 There was the fonne of Marcus Cato llaine valiantiy 
suting, Kc. telling aloud his name and his father's name.” Kc. 
> : STEEVENS. 


* —— being Cato's ſon, ] i, e. wortby of him. WARBURTON» 


\ 
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1. SoLD. Yield, or thou dieſt. h 
os. | Only I yield to die: 
There is fo much, that thou wilt kill me ſtraight; 
[ Offering mong, 
Kill Brutus, and be honour'd in his death, 
1. SoLD. We muſt not. — A noble priſoner! 
2, SOLD. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus iy 
tab en. e . 
1. SOLD. I'Il tell the news. * — Here comes the 
general : — 


Enter AnToxv. 


Brutus is ta'en, Brutus is ta'en, my lord, 
AnT. Where is he? 
Luc, Safe, Antony; * Brutus is ſafe enough: 


\ 


3 Luc. Only I yield to dic: | 

Tiere is ſo muck, that thou wilt kill me flraight; ] Dr. Wu. 
burton has been much inclined to find lacune, or paſlages broken 
by omiſſion, throughout this play. I think be has been alway 
miſtaken, The ſoldier here ſays, Yield, or thou diet. Luciliu 
replies, I yield only on this coudition, that I may die; here is (o 
much gold as thou ſeeſt in my hand, which I offer thee as a rewar 
for ſpeedy death. What now is there wanting? JOHNSON, 


+ I'll tell the news, ] The old copy reads: ['ll tell thee nc. 
Jounsos. 


Corrected by Mr. Theobald. MALONE, 


s Safr, Antony ; | So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarcl: 1 
the mean time Lucilius was brought to him, who ſtowily with 1 
bold countenaunce fayd, Antonius, I dare aſſure thee, that 30 
enemie hath taken, nor ſhall take Marcus Brutus alive: and | 
beſeech God keepe bim from that fortune, For whereſocucr be 
be found, aliue or dead, he will be found like himſelfe. And 
now. for my ſelſe, I am come vuto thee, having deceiued theſe wen 
of armes here, bearing them downe that I was Brutus: and doe 
not refuſe to ſuſfer any torment thou wilt put me to. Luciliv 
wordes made them all amazed that heard him. Antonivs on tbe 
ether fide, looking vpon all them that had brought bim, fayd us 


Ente 


J dare aſſure thee, that no enemy 

Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus: 

The gods defend him from ſo great a ſhame! 

When. yon do find him, or alive, or dead, 

He will be ſound like Brutus, like bimſelf. 
AnT. This is not Brutus, friend; but, I aſſure 

ou. 

A prize as leſs in worth : keep this man ſafe, 

Give him all kindneſs : I had rather have 

such men my friends, than enemies. Go on, 

And ſee whe'r Brutus be alive, or dead: 

And bring us word, unto Octavius' tent, | 

How every thing is chanc'd. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE-V. 
Another part of the field, 


Enter BRUTUs, DARDANIUS, Cirrus, STRATO, and 
| VOLUMNIUS. 


| Bay, Come, poor remains of friends, reſt on this , 
rock. | | 

CL1. Statilins ſhow'd the torch-light;* but, my 

lord, | | 


them: my companions, I thinke ye are ſorie you have failed of 
your purpoſe, & that you thinke this man hath done great wrong: 
but I doe aſſure you, you bave taken a beiter bootie, then that 
Jou followed. For, inſtead of an enemie, you bave brought me a 
friend,” &c. STEEVENS. | 

* Statilius ſhow's, the torch-light; &c,)] So, in the old tranſlation _ 
of Plutarch ; «4 Furthermore, Brutus thought that there was no 
Feat number of men flaine in battell, and to know the trueth of 
it, there was one called Staulius, that promiſed to goe through his 
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He came not back; he is or ta'en, or lain. 
Bau. Sit thee down, Clitus: Slaying is the worg; 
It is a deed in faſhion. Hark thee, Clitus, — 


| [ whiſpering 
Cri. What, I, my lord? No, not for all ti 
world. G 2 
Bry. Peace then, no words. 
Cut. 5 Fil rather kill myſell, 
Bau. Hark thee, Dardanius! [ whiſpers hin, 
, | 


enemies (for otherwiſe it was impoſſible to goe ſee their campe, ) and 
from thence if all were well, that he woulde lift vp a 7orch-light in 
the ayer, and then returne againe with ſpeed to him. The torcle. 
light was lift vp as he had promiſed, for Statilius went thither, 
Nowe Brutus ſeeing Statilius tarie long after that, and that he c:me 
not again, he ſay'd: if Statilius be aliue, he will come againe, 
But his euil fortune was ſuche, that as he came backe, he lighted 
in his enemies hands, and was flaine, Now, the night being 
farre ſpent, Brutus as he fate, bowed towards Clitus oue of his 
men, and told him ſomewhat in his eare; the other aunſwered 
him not, but fell a weeping. Thereupon he proued Dardanus, 
and ſayd ſomewhat alſo to him : at length he came to Volumniuy 
him ſelfe, and ſpeaking to him in Greke, prayed him for the ſtudies 
fake which brought them acquainted together, that he woulde helpe 
him to put his hande to his ſword, to thruſt it in him to kill 
him. Volumnius denied his requeſt, and ſo did many others: 
and amongeſt the reſt, one of them ſayd, there was no tarrying 
for them there, but that they muſt needes flie. Then Brutus ribng 
vp, we muſt flie in deede, ſayd he, but it muſt be with our hands, 
not with our feete. Then taking euery mau by the hand, be fa 
theſe words vnto them with a chearfull countenance. It rejoyeeli 
my hart that not one of my frends hath failed me at my neede, 
and I do n6t complaine of my fortune, but only for my counts 
ſake : for, as for me, I thinke my ſelfe happier than they that have 
ouercome, conſidering that I leaue a perpetuall fame of our corage 
and manhoode, the which our enemies the conquerors {hall neue! 
attaine vnto by force nor money, neither can let their poſteritie de 
fay, that they being naughtie aud unjuft men, haue Yaine good men, 
to vſurpe tyrannical power not pertaining to them. Hauing {ayd 
ſo, he prayed euery man to ſhift for them ſelues, and then be 
went a litle ade, &c. STEEVENS. 5 
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DAR. oy” I do ſuch a deed?” 
CTI. O, Dardanivs ! 
Dar, O. Clitus! | 
Cui. What ill requeſt did Brutus make to thee ? 
Dar: To kill him, Clitus: Look, he meditates. 
Cui. Now is that noble veſſel full of grief, 
hat it runs over even at his eyes. 

Bab. Come hither, good Volumnius; liſt a word. 
Vol. What ſays my lord? = 
BRU. Why, this, Volumnius: 

The ghoſt of Cæſar hath appear'd to me 

Two ſeveral times by night: at Sardis, once; 

And, this laſt night, here in Philipp! fields. 

I know, my hour 1s come. 

Vor. Not ſo, my lord. 
Bru. Nay, I am ſure it is, Volumnius. 

Thou ſee'ſt the world, Volumnius, how it goes; 

Oar enemies have beat us to the pit: 

It is more worthy, to leap in ourlelves, 

Than tarry till they puſh us. Good Volumnius, 

Thou know'ſt, that we two went to ſchool together; 

Even for that our love of old, I pray thee, - 

Hold thou my ſword-hilts,* whilſt I run on it. 


I do ſuck @ deed? ] Old copy — Shall I do &c. STEEVENS, 


—— my ſword-hilts, ] So in the old copy, and rightly. 80 
defore, p. 14998 0 

* —— With this good ſword, 

„% That ran through Cæſar's bowels, ſearch this boſom. 

+ Stand not to anſwer; here, take thou the kilts.”" : 
Again, in The Mirror for Magiſtrates, 1587 : 

* —— a naked ſword he had, | 

** That to the fili was all with blood imbrued, " 

Mr. Rowe and the other modern editors read, agreeably to the 

language of the preſeat time, — my ſword's hilt, MALONE, 


Thus alſo in King Henry Y. 
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' Vor. That's not an office for a friend, my lots, a Ss. 

[ Alarum ſil il. | 
Ci1. Fly, fly, my BAY there is no tarrying here, WI BU 
Brv. Farewell to you; —and you; —and you, W kill'd 


 Volumnius. — 
Strato, thou haſt been all this while aſleep; 
Farewell to thee too, Strato. — Countrymen, Alar 


My heart doth joy, that yet, in all my life, 
I found no man, but he was true to me. 


I ſhall have glory by this loſing day, 0c 
More than Octavius, and Mark Antony, ME 
By this vile conqueſt ſhall attain unto. I 

So, fare yon well at once; for Brutus' tongue STI 


Hath almoſt ended his life's hiſtory: 
Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would reſt, The 


That have but labour'd to attain this hour. For ! 

[ Alarum, Cry within ; Fly, fly, fly. And 

CL1. Fly, my lord, fly. Lu 
Bru. | "14M ; I will follow thee. 

[ Exeunt CLITUs, DARDANIUS, and VOLUMNIUS. That 

I pr'ythee, Strato, ſtay thou by thy lord: 0 


Thou art a fellow, of a good reſpect; | 
Thy life hath bad ſome ſmatch of honour in ir: I Fell 
Hold then my {word, and turn away thy face, 85 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 


« And hide a fword from 1115 unto the point. &c. 
Falſtaff alſo, in King Henry IV. P. I. ſays, Seven, by thele , 
hilis; I am a villain elſe. STEEVENS, 
Farewell to thee too, Strato.] Thus the modern editions: | 
think, rightly, The old folio reads : 
Farewell to thee, to Strato, countrymen. JOHNSON, 
The cotredion was made by, Mr. Theobald, MALONE. 


Hence; I will follow thee. ] Thee, which is wanting in the old 
COPY, Was ſupplied, for the ſake of metre, by Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
STELYEHS, 
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$TRA. Give me your hand firſt : Fare you well, 
my lord. 
Bru. Farewell, good Strato.—Czſar, now be ſtill; 
| kiill'd not thee with half ſo good a will. 
He runs on his ſword, and dies. 


Alarum. Retreat. Enter OcTavius, ANTONY, | 
MEs$8SALA, LuciLius, and ther Army. 


Oct. What man is that? 
Mrs. My maſter's man. — Strato, where is thy 
maſter ? 
STRA, Free from the bondage you are in, Mel- 
ſala; 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him; 
For Brutus only overcame himſelf, 
And no man elſe hath honour by his death. 
Luc. So Brutus thould be found. — I thank thee, 
Brutus, 

That thou haſt prov'd Lacilins' faying trae, ? 
Oct. All « Ra ſerv'd Brutus, 1 will entertain 
them.“ mY 

Fellow, wilt thou beſtow thy time with me? 
STRA. Ay, if Meſſala will prefer me to you.“ 


' That thou haſt prov'd Lucilius' ſaying true. } See p. 155. 
STEEVENE, 


nn entertain them. ] ji. e. receive 3 into my ſervice. So, 
in King Lear ok fir, 1 entertain for one of my hundred. 
STEEVENS, 


* 4y, if Meſſala will prefer me to you. ] To prefer ſeems to have 
deen the eſtabliſhed phraſe for recommending a ſervant. So, in 
The Merchant of Venice, Ad II. ſc. ii: 

4 Shylock thy maſter, ſpoke with me this * 
„Aud hach preferr'd thee; Rxkxo. 
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Oct. Do ſo, Meſſala.“ 
Mrs. How died my maſter, Strato! 
SrTRA. I held the ſword, and he did run on i 
Mrs. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the lateſt ſervice to my maſter. 

AnT., This was the nobleſt Roman of them all: 
All the conſpirators, ſave only he,“ 
Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar; 
He, only, in a general honeſt thought, 
And common good to all, made one of then, 
His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix d in him, that Nature might ſtand up, 
And ſay to all the world, This was a man!“ 


9 Do ſo, Meſſala.] Old copy, negleQing the metre — Do ſo, gu 
Meſſala. STEEVENS. | 

* —— ſave only he, &c.] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutard; 
„ For it was ſayd that Antonius ſpake it openly divers tymes, that 
he thought, that of all them that had flayne Cæſar, there was none 
but Brutus only that was moued to do it, as thinking the ade 
commendable of it ſelfe: but that all the other conſpirators did 
conſpire his death, for fome private malice or enuy that be 
otherwiſe did beare vato him. STEEVENS. 


3 —— the elements 
So mix'd in him, that Nature might fland up, 
And ſay to all the world, This was @ man | So, in The Baron! 
Wars, by Drayton, Canto III: | 
„% He was a man (then boldly dare to ſay) 
c In whoſe rich ſoul the virtues well did ſuit; 
„% In whom ſo mix d the elements all lay, 
© That none to one could ſov'reiguty impute ; 
„As all did govern, ſo did all obey: 
„ He of a temper was ſo abſolute, 
„% As that it ſeem'd, when nature him began, 
She meant to ſhow all that might be in man." 
This poem was publiſhed in the year 1598. The play of off 
author did dot appear before 1623. STEEVENS, 


Drayton originally publiſhed his poem on the ſubjeRt of Tis 
Barons' Wars, under the title of MORTIMERIADOS, the lamentabls 
civill warres of Edward the Second and the Barrons: Printed by 
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Oct. According. to his vittue let us uſe him, 
With all reſpect, and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night ſhall lie, 
Moſt like a ſoldier, order'd honourably.— 
do, call the field to rell: and let's away, 
To part the glories of this happy day. [ Exeuni. 


J. K. for Humphry Lownes, and are to be ſolde at his ſhop at che 
well end of Paules Church. It is in ſeven-line flanzas, and was; 
| believe, publiſhed before 1598. The quaito copy before me 
has vo date. But he afterwards new-modelled the piece entirely, 
and threw it into Ranzas of eight lines, making ſome retrenchments 
and many additions and alterations throughout. An edution of his 
poems was publiſhed in 8vo in 1602; but it did not contain Fhe 
Barons' Wars in any form, They fiſt appeared with. that name in 
the edition of 1608, in the preface to which he ſpeaks of the change 
of his title, aud of his having new-modelled his poem, There, 
the ftanza quoted by Mr. Steevens appears thus: 

„ Such one he was, (of him we boldly fay,) 

„ In whoſe rich ſoule all ſoveraigne powres did ſute, 

«® In whom in peace the elements all lay 

is So mixt, as none could ſovetaigutie impute ; 

ts As all did govern, yet all did obey; 
© His lively temper was fo abſolute, | 

« That't ſeem'd, when heaven his modell firſt began, 

% In him it ſhew'd perfection in a man." | 

la the ſame form is this ſtanza exhibited in an edition of Drayton's 

pieces, printed in 8vo, 1610, and in that of 1613. The lines 
quoted by Mr. Steevens are from the edition in folio printed in 
1619, after Shakſpeare's death. In the original poem, entitled 
Mortimeriados, there is no trace of this flanza; ſo that I am inelined 
to think that Drayton was the copyiſt, as his verſes originally 
food. In the altered flanza he certaioly was. He probably bad 
ſeen this play when it was firft exhibited, and perhaps between 
1613 and 1619 had peruſed the Mſ. MALONE, 


* Of this tragedy many particular paſſages deſerve regard, and 
the contention and reconcilement of Brutus and Caſſius is univer- 
lally celebrated ; but | have never been flrongly agitated in peruſing 
it, and think it ſomewhat cold and unaffeting, compared with 
lome other of Shakſpeare's plays: his adherence to the real ſtoty, 
and to Roman manaers ſeems to bave impeded the natural vigour 
of bis genius. Jounson. 


Gildon has juſliy obſerved, that this tragedy ovght to have been 
Vol. XVIII. M 
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called Marcus Brutus, Cæſar being a very inconſiderable perſonzy 
in the ſcene, and being killed in the third ac. MALONE. 

** The ſubſtance of Dr. Warburton's long and erroneous con, 
ment on a paſlage in the ſecond ad of this play, © The genius ang 
the mortal inſtruments, &c. ( ſee p. 39, n. 8,) is contained in: 
letter written by him in the year 1726-7, of which the firſt notice 
was given to the publick in the following note on Dr. Akenfide; 
Ode to Mr. Edwards, which has, I know uot why, been omitted 
in the late editions of that poet's works : | 


„% During Mr. Pope's war with Theobald, Concanen, and the 
reſt of their tribe, Mr. Warburton, the preſent lord biſhop «f 
Glouceſter, did with great zeal cultivate their friendſhip; hayin 
been introduced, forſooth, at the meetings of that reſpedable 
confederacy : a favour which he afterwards ſpoke of ia very high 
terms of complacency and thankfulneſs. At the ſame time, lu his 
intercourſe with them he treated Mr, Pope in a moſt contemptuoy 
manner, and as a writer without genius. Of the truth of theſ: 
aflertions his lordſhip can bave no doubt, if he tecolleds his own 
correſpondence with Concanen ; a part of which is ſlill in being, 
aud will probably be remembered as long as any of this prelate; 
writings.” 


If the letter here alluded to, contained any thing that might af 
fed the moral character of the writer, tenderneſs for the dead would 
forbid its publication. But that not being the caſe, and the learned 
prelate being now beyond the reach of criticiſm, there is no reaſon 
why this literary curiofity ſhould be longer withheld from the 
publick : | 


«© — Duncan is in his grave; 
„ After life's fitful fever he ſleeps well; 
« Treaſon has done his worſt: nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 
+ Malice domeflick, foreign levy, nothing 
„Can touch him further. 
Lelter from Mr. W. Warburton to Mr. M. Concanen. 
« Dear Sir, 


« having had no more regard for thoſe papers which I ſpoke 0 
and promis d to Mr. Theobald, than juſt what they deſerv'd| in 
| vain ſought for them thro' a number of looſe papers that had the 
ſame kind of abortive birth. I uſed to make it one good par! of 
my amuſement in reading the Engliſh Poets, thoſe of them I we 
whoſe vein flows regularly aud conftanily, as well as clearly, '0 
trace them to their ſources; and obſerve what oar, as well as whil 
lime and gravel they brought down with them. Dryden |} obſerve 
borrows for want of leafure, and Pope for want of genius: Vilion 
out of pride, and Addiſon out of modeſty. Aud now | ſpeak of 
this latter, that you and Mr. Theobald may ſee of what kind thele 
idle celledions are, and likewiſe to give you my notion of witt 
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ve may ſafely pronounce an imitation, for it is not I preſume the 
fame train of ideas that follow in the ſame deſcription of an ancient 
and a modern, where nature when attended to, always ſupplys the 
ame ſtores, which will authoriſe us to pronounce the latter an imi- 
tation, for the moſt judicious of all poets, Terence, bas obſerved 
of bis own ſcience Nikhil eft dium, quod non fit diflum privs: For 
theſe reaſons | ſay I give myſelfe the pleaſure of ſetting down ſome 
imitations I obſerved in the Cato of Addiſon, 

Addiſon. A day, an hour of virtuous liberty ; 

Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. AA 2. Sc. t. 

Tully, Quod f immortalitas conſequeretur præſentis periculi 

fugam, tamen eo magis ea fugienda effe videretur, quo. 
diuturnior eſſet ſervitus. Philipp. Or. 10* 
Addiſon, Bid him diſband bis legions 
- Reſtore the commonwealth to liberty 
Submit his adions to the public cenſure, 
And ſtand the judgement of a Rowan ſenate, 
Bid him do this and Cato is his friend. 
Tully, Pacem vult? arma deponat, roget, deprecetur. Neminem 
equiorem reperict quam me. Philipp. 5* 
— But what is life ? 
'Tis not to ſtalk about and draw freſh air 
From time to time —— | 
"Tis to be free. When liberty is gone, 
Life grows iofipid and has loſt its reliſh, Sc. 3, 
Tully, Non enim in ſpiritu vita eſt; ſed ca nulla eſt omnino 
ſervienti. Philipp. 10* 
Addiſon. Remember O my friends the laws the rights 
The gen'rous plan of power deliver'd down 
From age to age by your renown'd forefathers. 
| O never let it periſh in your hands. A 3. Sc. 5. 
Tully, —— Hanc [libertatem _ retinete, quzſo, Quirites, 
quam vobis, tanquam hereditatem, majores noſtti reli. 
querunt. Philipp. 4 
Addiſon. The miftreſs of the world, the ſeat of empire, 
The nurſe of Heros, the Delight of Gods, 

Tully, Roma domus virtutis, imperii, dignitatis, domicilium 

loriz, lax orbis terratum. de oratore. 

The firſt half of the 5 Sc. 3 Ad. is nothing but a tranſcript 
ſtom the g book of lucan between the 300 and the 900 line. You 
ſee by this ſpecimen the exadtneſs of Mr. Addiſon's r who 
wanting ſentiments worthy the Roman Cato ſought for them in 
Tully and Lucan. When he wou'd give his ſubje& thoſe terrible 
graces which Dion. Hallicar: complains he could find no where 
but in Homer, he takes the affiſtauce of our Shakſpear, who in 
his Julius Czſar has painted the conſpirators with a pomp and 
ierrour that perſedly aſtoniſhes. hear our Britiſh Homer. 


M 2 


Addiſon. 


* 
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Between the ading of a dreadful thing 
And the firſt motion, all the Int'rim is 
Like a phantaſma or @ hideous dream, 
The Genius and the mortal [n/lruments 
Are then in council, and the flate of Man 
Like to a little Kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an juſurtedtion. | 
Mr. Addiſon has thus imitated it: 
O think what anxious moments paſs between 


ull now 
you- * 
ticularly 
iugeuĩo 
am, Sir 
ſervant 


T 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods For 
O tis a dreadful interval of time, M. 
Filled up with horror all, & big with death. Mi 
I have two things to obſerve on this imitation. 1. the detong ha 
this exadt Mr. of propriety has obſerved. lu the Conſpiracy d 

Shakſpear's deſcription, the fortunes of Cæſar aud the roman Le. The 
pire were concerned. And the magnificent circumſtances of Gawin 
„% The genius and the mortal inftruments 2 bouſ 

4% Are then in council.” houſe 
is exaQly proportioned to the dignity of the ſubject. But th probab 
wou'd have been too great an apparatus to the defertion of yen been n 
and the rape of Sempronius, and therefore Mr. Addiſon omit it vith it 
II. The other thing more worthy our notice is, that Mr, A. w tuatior 
ſo greatly moved and affeded with the pomp of Sh: deſcriptin, The 
that inflead of copying his author's ſentiments, he has before ht ua as is tl 
aware given us only the marks of his own impreſſuons on the nai I have 


him. For 
«© O tis a dreadful interval of time 
Filled up with horror all, and big with death,” 
are but the affedions raiſed by ſuch lively images as theſe 
© —— all the Int'rim is 
„% Like a phantaſma or a hideous dream, 
| PRE - 
% The Rate of man—like to a little kingdom ſuffers then 
©« The nature of an inſurreQion,” 

Again when Mr. Addiſon woud paint the ſofter paſſions he ln 
recourſe to Lee who certainly had a peculiar genius that way, (Wl 
his Juba | 25 

„True the is fair, O how divinely fair!“ 
coldly imitates Lee in his Alex: * 
„% Then he wou'd talk: Good Gods how he wou'd tall: 

I pronounce the more boldly of this, becauſe Mr. A. in his 
Spec. expreſſes his admiration of it. My paper fails me, 0 
Mould now offer to Mr. Theobald an objeQion ag*. Shakfpesel 
acquaintance with the ancients. As it appears to me of great vel 
and as it is neceſſary he ſhou'd be prepared to,obviate all that Cet 
on that head. But ſome other opportunity will preſent ſell 
You may now, S*, juſtly complain of wy ill manners iu deem 
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an now, what ſhou'd. have been firſt of all acknowledged due to 
ou. which is my thanks for all your favours when iu town, par- 
ticularly for introducing me to the knowledge of thoſe worthy and 
jngeuious Gentlemen that made up our laſt night's converſatiou. I 
am, Sir, with all eſteem your moſt obliged friend and humble 


ſervant 
W. Warburton. 

Newarke Jan. 2. 1726. 

[The ſuperſcription is thus,] 8 
For 

Mr. M. Concanen at 

Mr. Woodwards at the 

half moon in ffleetſtrete 

_ London. 

The foregoing Letter was found about the year 1150, by Dr. 
Gawin Knight, firft librarian to the Britiſh Muſeum, in fitting up 
a houſe which he had taken in Crane-court, Fleet-ſtreet. The 
houſe had, for a long time before, been let in lodgings, and in all 
probability, Concanen had lodged there. The original letter has 
been wany years in my polleſhon, and is here moſt exactly copied, 
wich its ſeveral little peculiarities in grammar, ſpelling, and punc- 
tuation. April 30. 1766. M, A. 

The above is copied from an indorſement of Dr. Mark Akenſide, 
as is the preceding letter from a copy given by him to Mr. Steevens. 
I bave carefully retained all the peculiarities above mentioned. 

MALONE, 


| RA.T 
ONY AND CLEOPAT 
ANT 


M'4 


* ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.] Among the entries in the books 
of the Stationers Company, Otober 19, 1593, I find ++ A Booke 
entituled the Tragedie of Cleopatra. It is entered by Symon Waterſon, 
for whom ſome of Daniel's works were printed; and therefore it 
is probably by that author, of whoſe Cleopatra there are ſeveral 
editions; and, among others, one in 1594. 

In the ſame volumes, May 2, 1668, Edward Blount entered 
« A booke called Antony and Cleopatra. This is the firſt notice 
have met with concerning any edition of this play more ancient 
than the folio, 1623. STEEVENS. | | 

Antony and Cleopatra was written, I imagine, in the year 1608. 
See An Allempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. II. 

a MALONE, 


PERSONS repreſented. 


M. Antony, 


Octavius Cæſar, rav, 
M. Amil. Lepidus, 
Sextns Pompeius. 


Domitius Enobarbus, 
Ventidius, 
Lros, 

Scarus, Friends of Antony. 

Dercetas, 

Demetrius, 

Philo, 

Mecznas, 

Agrippa, | 

eee a Friends to Cæſar. 

roculeius, 
Thyreus, 

Gallus, 

Menas, : 

Menecrates, Friends of Pompey. 

Varrius, 

Taurus, Lieutenant-General to Cæſar. 

Canidius, Lieutenan- General to Antony. , 

Silius, an Officer in Ventidius's army. pbra 

An Ambaſſador from Antony to Cæſar. | * 

Alexas, Mardian, Seleucus, and Diomedes; Atten- M0 
dants on Cleopatra, 1 

A Soothſayer. A Clown. 4 

Cleopatra, Queen f Egypt. fr: 

Octavia, Siſter to Cæſar, and Wife to Antony. 

9 3 (Attendants on Cleopatra. 5 

Officers, Soldiers, Meſſengers, and other Attendants. 2 


SCENE, diſperſed; in ſeveral paris of the Romu hayc 
Empire, 


len- 


. 
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Ar I. einn 


Alexandria. 4 Room in Cleopatra's Palace. 
Enter DEMETRIUS and PHILO. 


Par. Nay, but this dotage of our general's,* 
O'erflows the meaſure : thoſe his goodly eyes, 
That o'er the files and mnſters of the war 
Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, 
The office and devotion of their view | 
Upon a tawny front: his captain's heart, 

hich in the ſcuffles of great fights bath burſt 
The buckles on his breaſt, reneges all temper; 
And is become the bellows, and the fan, 

To cool a gipſy's luſt.* Look, where they come! 


* —— of our general's,) It has already been obſerved that this 
phraſeology (not, of our general,) was the common phraſeology of 
Shakſpeare's time. MALONE. 


An erroneous reference in Mr, Malone's edition, prevents me 
from doing complete juſtice to his remark. STEEVENS, 


——teneges —] Renounces. Por. 


So, in King Lear: Renege, affirm,” &c. This word is like- 
viſe uſed by Stanyhurſt in his verfion of the ſecond book of Vir-. 
gil's EZneid : 

„To live now longer, Troy burnt, he flatly reneageth. ** 
| STEEVENS, 


* Andis become the bellows, and the fan, 

To cool a gipfy's luft.—] In this paſſage ſomething ſeems to be 
wanting. The bellows apy being commonly uſed for contrary 
purpoſes, were probably oppoſed by the author, who might perhaps 
haye written ; F 


- 
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Flouriſh. Enter Ax rox and CLEOPATRA, With thei 
' trains; Eunuchs fanning her. 


\ 


Take but good note, and yon ſhall ſee in him 
The triple pillar © of the world cransform'd 
In to aſtrumpet's fool: behold and ſee. 

CLEoO. If it be love indeed, tell me how much, 


is become the bellows, and the fan, 
To kindle and 7o cool a gypſy's luſt. JonnsoN. 

In Lyly's Midas 1592, the bellows is uſed both to cool and t 
kindle: © Methinks Venus and Nature ftand with each of ten. 
pair of bellows, one cooling my low birth, the other &indling ny 
lofty affeRtions,*” STFEVENS. 

The text is undoubtedly right. The bellows, as well as the fan, 
cools the air by ventilation; and Shakſpeare conſidered it here 
merely as an inftrument of wind, without attending to the dome. 
tick uſe to which it is commonly applied. We meet with a fimilu 
phraſeology in his Venus and Adonis : 

++ Then, with her windy ſighs, and golden hairs, 
«© To fan and blow them dry again, ſhe ſeeks,” | 

The following lines in Spenſer's Facm Queen, B. II. c. ix. # 
once ſupport and explain the text: 

„ But to delay the heat, leſt by miſchaunce 

„It might breake out, and ſet the whole on fyre, 

+ There added was, by goodly ordinaunce, 

„% A huge great payre of bellowes, which did ftyre 

„ Continually, and cooling breath infpyre.” MALONE, 

ohnion's amendment is unneceſſary, and his reaſons for it il 
founded. The bellows and the fan have the ſame effeds. When 
applied to a fire, they increaſe it; but when applied to any other 
warm ſubſtance, they coo/ it. M. MASON. 

—— gipſy's luft. ] Gipfy is here uſed both in the origin 
meaning for an Aegyptian, and in its accidental ſenſe for a 64 
woman. JOHNSON, 

Tie triple pillar —— Triple is here uſed improperly #6! 
third, or ons of three, One of the {riumvirs, one of the ibre 
malters of the world, WARBURTON, 

So, ia Ail's Well that Ends Well: ; 

„Which, as the deareſt iſſue of his praQtice, 
% He bade me ſtore up as a triple eye.“ MALONE. 
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AnT, There's beggary in the love that can be 
reckon'd. 7 

CLto. I' ſet a bourn * how far to be belov'd. 

AnT. Then muſt thon needs find ont new hea- 

ven, new earth, ? 


Enter an Attendant. 


Arr. News, my good lord, from Rome. | 
ANT. Grates me:—The ſum. * 
Ciro. Nay, hear them, Antony: 

Fulvia, perchance, is angry; Or, who knows 

If the ſcarce-bearded Cæſar have not ſent 

His powerful mandate to you, Do this, or this; 


7 There's beggary in the love that can be reckon'd.] So, in Romis 
and Juliet: 
„% They are but beggars that can count their worth.“ 

% Baſia pauce cupit, qui numerare poteſl. 

; Mart. I, vi. ep. 36. 
Again, ia the 13th book of Ovid's Metamorphofis; as tranſlated 
by Golding, p. 172: 
Pauperis eſt numerare pecus. 
„% Tuſh! beggars of their cattel uſe the number for to 

know. STEEVENS. 
Again, in Muck ado about Nothing: 
„were but little happy, If I could ſay how much,” 
MALONE, 
* —— btourn —] Bound or limit, Porz. | 
So, in The Winter's Tale: 
+ ..— one that fixes 
„% No bourn 'twixt his and mine.“ STEEVENS, 
9 Then muſt thou needs find out new keaven, &kc.] Thou muſt fe 
| the boundary of my love at a greater diſtance than the preſent 
Viſible univerſe affords. JOHNSON, 
* —— The ſum.] Be brief, ſum thy buſineſs in a few words, 
Jonns0n, 

; * Nay, hear them,] i. e. the news. This word in Shakſpeare's 
ume was conſidered as plural. So, in Plutarch's Liſe of Antony : 
Antonius bearing theſe newes, kc. MALONE, 
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Take in that kingdom,“ and enfranchiſe that; 
Perform't, or elſe we damn thee. | 
ANT. | How, my love! 
CEO. Perchance,—nay, and moſt like, 
You muſt not ſtay here longer, your diſmiſſion 
Is come from Cæſar; therefore hear it, Antony, 
Where's Fulvia's proceſs ?* Cæſar's, I would ſay? 
Both? — 
Call in the meſſengers. As I am Egypt's queen, 
Thou bluſheſt, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is Cæſar's homager: elſe ſo thy cheek pays ſhame 
When fhrilltongn'd Fulvia ſcolds..-The meſlen. 
gers. 
ANT. Let Rome in Tiber melt! and the wide 
arch 
Of the rang'd empire fall!* Here is my ſpace, 


4 Take in, &c.] i. e. ſubdue, conquer. See Vol. X. p. 160, 
n. 51 and Vol. XVII. p. 228, n, 9. REED, 


lere Fulvia's proceſs? ] Proceſs here means ſummons. 
V. Masos. 


„% The writings of our common lawyers ſometimes call that the 
proceſſe, by which a man is called into the court and no more. 
Miniheu's Dicr. 1617, in v. Proceſſe.—“ To ſerve with procelle, 
Vide to cite, to ſummon.” Ibid. . MALONE, 


6 —— and the wide arch 
Of the rang'd empire fall! ] Taken from the Roman cuſtom of 
raiſing triumphal arches to perpetuate their vieories. Extremely 
noble. WARBURTON. 


I am in doubt whether Shakſpeare had any idea but of a fabric 
ſtanding on pillars. The later editions have all priuted the raiſed 
empire, for the ranged empire, as it was firſt given, JOHNSON. 


The rang'd empire is certaiuly 1ight. Shakſpeare ufes the ſaw 
expreſſion in Cortolanus: » | 
© —— bury all which yet diflinQly , 
© lu heaps and piles of ruin. 
Again, in Much ado about Nothing, Ad II. ſc. ii: Whatſoevet 


comes athwart his affe G ion, ranges evenly with mine“ 
$TELVEN. 
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Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beaſt as man: the nobleneſs of life 
Is, to do thus; when ſach a mutual pair, 
| [ embracing. 
And ſuch a twain can do't, in which, I bind 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to weet,” 
We ſtand up peerleſs. 
CLEO.: - * Excellent falſhood 
Why did be marry Fulvia, and not love ber?— 
I'll ſeem the fool J am not; Antony 
Will be himſelf. 
ANT. But ſtirr'd by Cleopatra. *— 
Now, for the love of Love, and her ſoft hours,“ 


The term range ſeems to have. been applied in a peculiar ſenſe to 
maſon-work in our author's ime, So, in Speuſer's Faery Queen, 
B. II. C. ix: 

„It was a vault y- built for great diſpence, 

„% With many reunges rear'd along the wall,” MALONE, 


7 —— to weet,] To know. POPE. 


 —— Antony 
Will be kimſelf. : 

Ant. But flirrd by Cleopatra.——] But, in this paſſage, 
ſeems to have tbe old Saxon ſiguiſication of without, unleſs, except. 
Antony, ſays the queen, vill recollef his thoughts. Unleſs kept, he 
replies, in commotion by Cleopatra. Jonxsox. 


What could Cleopatra mean by ſaying Antony will recollef his 
thoughts ? What thoughts were they, for the tecollection of which 
the was to applaud him? It was not for her purpoſe that he ſhould 
tbivk, or rouſe himſelf from the lethargy in which ſhe wiſhed to 
keep him. By Antony will be himſelf, ſhe means to ſay, „ that 
Antony will ad like the joint ſovereign of the woild, aud follow 
bis own inclination, without regard to the mandates of Czfar, or 
the anger of Fulvia.” To which he replies, If but ſtirr'd by Cleo- 
fatra ; that is, if moved to it in the flightcft degree by her. 
M. Mason. 
Now, for the love of Love, and her ſoft kours,) For che love 


of Love, means, for the ſake of the queen of love. So, in The 
Comedy of Errors: | | 


« Let Love, being light, be drowned if /ke fink." 
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Let's not confound the time * with conference harſh, 
There's not a minute of our lives ſhould firetch 
Without ſome pleaſure now: What ſport to-night 

CrEor. Hear the ambaſſadors. 

ANT. : | Fye, wrangling queen 
Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep;* whoſe every paſſion fully ſtrives * 
To make itſelf, in thee, fair and admir'd! 
No meſſenger ; but thine and all alone, 


Mr. Rowe ſubſtituted his for ker, and this unjuſtifiable alen 
was adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. MALONE, 


Let's not confound the time —] ji. e. let us not conſume th 
time, So, in Coriolanus ? | 

„% How could't thou in a mile confound an hour, 

„% And bring thy news ſo late?“ MaLone, 


3 Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep; | So, in our author's 150th Sonnet : 
„ Whence baft thou this. becoming of things ill, 
© That in the very refuſe of thy deeds 
„ There is ſuch ſtrength and warrantiſe of ſkill, 
„% That in my mind thy worſt all beſt exceeds?” 
Maron. 


4 — — whoſe every paſſion fully ſtrives —] The folio rea- 
who, It was corrected by Mr. Rowe; but whoſe every paſlion' 
was not, I (uſpeQ, the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's time. The un 
however is undoubtedly corrupt. Matrox. 


Whoſe every, is an undoubted phraſe of our author, S0, in I. 
Tempeſt : A 
„ A ſpace, whoſe every cubit 

„% Seems to cry out,” &c, 

See Vol. IV. p. 70. Again, in Cymbeline ; 
„% this hand, whoſe touch, 
« Whoſe every touch” &c. 

See Vol. XIX. p. 54. | 

The ſame expreſſion occurs again in another play, but I tt 
loſt my reference to it. STEEVENS. 


5 No meſſenger ; but thine and all alone, &e.] Cleopatra has (ad, 
« Call in the meſſengers; and afterwards, „ Hear the ambaſk 
dors,” Talk not to me, ſays Antony, of meſſengers; I am 50 
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To- night, we'll wander through the ſtreets, * and 
note 

The qualities of people. Come, my queen; 

Laſt night yon did defire it:— Speak not to us. 
[ Exeunt ANT. and CLEO. with their train, 


Dru. Is Cæſar with Antonius priz'd ſo flight? 


Par. Sir, ſometimes, when heis not Antony, 
He comes too ſhort of that great property 
Which ſlill ſhould go with Antony. 


DEM. I'm full ſorry, 
That he approves the common liar,” who 
Thus ſpeaks of him at Rome: Butl will hope 
Of better deeds to-morrow. Reſt you happy! 
| [ Exeunt. 


wholly thine, and you and I unattended will to-night wander 
through the ſtreets. The ſubſequent words which he utters as he 
goes out, © Speak not to us,“ confirm this interpretation, 

> MALONE. 


* To-night, we'll ander throngh the flreets, &c.] So, in Sir 
Thomas North's Tranflation of the life of Antonius: — Sometime 
alſo when he would goe up and downe the citie diſguiſed like a 
{lave in the night, and would peere into poore mens' windowes 
and their ſhops, and ſcold and brawl with them within the houſe ; 
Cleopatra would be alſo in a chamber maides array, and amble up 
and down the ftreets with him, &c., STEEVENS. 


7 That e approves the common liar, ] Fame. That he proves 


| the common liar, fame, in his caſe to be a true reporter, 


MALONE. 
So, in Hamlet: 
„He may approve our eyes, and ſpeak to it.“ STEEVENS. 


Vol. XVIII. 
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SCENE II. 


n 
The ſame, Another Room. 


Enter CHARMIAN, Ia As, ALEXAS, and a Soothſayer! 


CHAR. Lord Alexas, ſweet Alexas, moſt an 
thing Alexas, almoſt moſt abſolute Alexas, where; 
the ſoothſayer that you praiſed ſo to the queen? 0, 
that I knew this huſband, which, you ſay, mul 
change his horns with garlands ! ? 


® Enter Charmian, Iras, Altxal, and @ Soothſayer. ] The oli 
copy reads: Enter Enobarbus, Lamprius, a Southſayer, Rami, 

Lucilius, Charmian, Iras, Mardian the Eunuch, and Alexas.“ 
Plutarch mentions his grandfather Lamprias, , as his author for 
ſome of the ſtorics he relates of the proſuſeneſs and luxury of An- 
tony's entertainments at Alexandria. Shakſpeare appears to have 
been very anxious in this play to introduce every incident and every 
perſonage he met with in his hiflorian. In the multitude of bis 
charaders, bowever, Lamprias is entirely overlook'd, togetbet 

with the others whoſe names we find in this ſtage-diredion. 
STEEVENS, 


9 —— change his horns with garlands!] This is corrupt; the 
true reading evidently is :!—— mu charge his horns with garland 
1, e. make him a 1ich and honourable cuckold, having his hor 
buog about with garlauds, WARBURTON, 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, not improbably, change for lon 
his garlands. I am in doubt, whether to change is not merely 0 
dreſs, or to dreſs with changes of garlands, Jonnson 


So, Taylor the water-poet, deſcribing the habit of a coachman: 
© —— with a cloak of ſome py'd colour, with two or three 64475 
of laces about,” Change of clothes in the time. of Shakſpeare lg 
nibed variety of them. Coriolanus ſays that he has received “ care 
of honours " from the Patricians. AR II. ſc. i. 

That to change with, „ applied to two things, one of which is to 
be put in the place of the other,” is the language of Shakſpearr, 
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Alx. Soothſayer. 
SOoOTH. Your will ?. 


Mr. Malone might have learn'd from the following paſſage in 
(nbeline, AQ I. fc. vi. i e. the Qucen's ſpeech to Pifanio:, 

(4 —— to ſhift his being, 

« Is to exchange one miſery with another,” | 

Again, iu the 4th Book of Milton's Paradiſe Loft, v. 892: 

„ where thou might'lt hope to change 

« Torment with eaſe. STEEVENS. 


1 ogce thought that theſe two words might have been often con- 
ſounded, by their being both abbreviated, and written chage. But 
an n, as the Biſhop of Dromore obſerves to me, was ſometimes 
omitted both in MC. and print, and the omiſhon thus marked, but 
an r never. This therefore might account for a compoſitor inad- 
vertently printing charge inſtead of change, but not change inſtead 
of charge; which word was never abbreviated. I alſo doubted 
the phraſeology — change with, and do not at preſent recolle& 
any example of it in Shakſpeare's plays or in his time; whilſt in 
The Taming of the Shrew, we have the modern phraſeology —change 


for: 
To change true rules for odd inventions. 


But a careful reviſion of theſe plays has taught me to place no 
confidence in ſuch obſervations ; for from ſome book or other of 
that age, I have no doubt almoſt every combination of words that 
way be found in our author, however uncouth it may appear io 
our ears, or however different from modern phraſeology, will at 
ſome time or other be juſtified, In the preſent edition, tnany 
which were conſidered as undoubtedly corrupt, have been incon- 
trovertibly ſupported. 


Still, however, I think that the reading originally introduced by 
Mr. Theobald, aud adopted by Dr. Warburton, is the true one, 
becauſe it affords a clear ſenſe: whilkt on the other hand, the 
reading of the old copy affords none; for ſuppoſing change with 
to mean exchange for, what idea is conveyed by this paſſage? and 
what other ſeuſe can theſe words bear? The ſubſtanive change 
being formerly uſed to fignify variety, (as change of cloaths, of 
bonours, &c.) proves nothing: change of cloaths or linen neceflarily 
imports more than one; but the thing ſought tor is the meaning 
of the verb to change, and no proof is produced. to ſhow that ir 
lipnified to dreſs ; or that it had any other meaning than to exchange. 

Charmian is talking of her future buſband, who certainly could 
not change his horns, af preſent, for garlands or any thing elle, 
having not yet obtained them; uor could the mean, that when be 


N 2 


— 


| | 
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a b * . 
CHAR, Is this the man ?_Is't you, fir, that kngy 7 
things? | 80 
Soor. In nature's infinite book of ſecrecy, 7 
: A little I can read. Is 
\ ALEX, Show him your hand. c 
; A 
Enter ENOBARBUS. C 
80 
ENO. Bring in the banquet quickly ; wine enongh, C 
Cleopatra's health to drink. A 
CHAR. Good fir, give me good fortune. 0 
SooTH. I make not, but foreſee. hs 
wid 
did get them, he ſhould change or part with them, for garland: h 
but he might charge his horns, when he ſhould marry Charmia, Wat 
with garlands: for baving once got them, ſhe intended, we my 
ſuppoſe, that he ſhould wear them contentedly for life. Hom 
charg'd with garlands is an expreſſion of a fimilar import with one as 1 
which is found in CharaQeriſmi, or Lenton's Leaſures, $8vo, 1631, thing 
In the deſcription of a contented cuckold, he is ſaid to ++ hold hi Fu 
velvet horns as high as the beſt of them.“ ping 
Let it alſo be remembered that garlands are uſually wreathed g 
round the lead; 2 circumſtance which adds great ſupport to the 
emeudation now made. So Sidney: aver 
| « A garland roade, on temples for to wear," liver 
5 It is obſervable that the ſame miſtake as this happened in Come T 
lanus, where the ſame correction was made by Dr. Warburton, Not, 
and adopted by all the ſubſequevt editors: 
© And yet to charge thy ſulphur with a bolt, 
„ That ſhould but rive an oak.” 
The old copy there, as here, has change, Since this note vi 
written, I have met with an example of the phraſe—tq change vith T 
in Lyly's Maydes Metamorphoſes, 1600: 800 
„% The (weetneſs of that banquet muſt forego, had 
© Whoſe pleaſant taſte is chang'd with bitter woe.“ 
I am ftill, however, of opinion that charge, and not change, 1 A 
the true reading, for the reaſons aſſigued in my original note. 
: Maloxt. 2 
« To change his horns with i. e. for ] garlands,” ſignibes, b oy 


be a triumphant cuckold a cuckold who will confader his fate 


now 


agb, 


was 
vith, 


an honourable one. Thus, ſays Benedick, in Muck ado about No- 
thing ; „ There is no ſtaff more honourable than one tipt with 
horn.” — We are not to look for ſerious argument in ſuch a ++ ſkips 
ping dialogue“ as that before us. STEEVENS., 


* | had rather heat my liver 
averſe from heating her liver, it muſt be remembered, that a heated 
liver is ſuppoſed to make a pimpled face. JOHNSON, 


Notes from Blackfryars, 1617, confirms Dr. Johnſou's obſeryation : 


Soothſayer, who tells her ſhe ſhall be very loving, ſhe ſays, She 
had rather heat her liver by driaking, if it was to be heated.“ 


natural touches, Few circumſtances are more flattering to the 
15 ſex, thau breeding at an advanced period of life, STEEVEXS. 
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CHAR. Pray then, foreſee me one. 

$S001H. You ſhall be yet far fairer than you are, 
Cnar. He means, in fleſh. 

In As. No, you ſhall paint when you are old. 
CAR. Wrinkles forbid! 

ALEX, Vex not his prelcience; be attentive. 
CHAR. Huſh! 

SoOTH. You ſhall he more beloving, than belov'd. 
CHar. I had rather heat my liver“ with drinking, | 
ALEX. Nay, hear him. 

Cuak. Good now, ſome excellent fortune! Let 


me be married to three kings in a forenoon, and 
widow them all: let me have a child at fifty, 
whom Herod of Jewry may do homage : fiud me 


] To know why the lady is fo 


The following paſſage iu an ancient ſatirical poem, entitled 


++ He'll not approach a taveiue, no nor drink ye, 
% To ſave his life, hot water; wherefore think ye? 
«+ For heating's liver; which ſome may ſuppoſe 

„ Scalding hot, by the bubbles on his noſe.” MALONE, 


The liver was conſidered as the ſeat of defire. In anſwer to the 


M. Mason. 
* —— let me have a child at fiſty, ] This is one of Shak ſpeare's 


* —— ts whom Herod of Jewry may do homage: ] Herod paid 
N 
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to marry me with Octavius Cæſar, and companion 
me with my miſtreſs. | 

SoOTH. You ſhall outlive the lady whom yo 

{erve. 

CHAR. O excellent! I love long life better than 
figs. 

SOOTH. You have ſeen and prov'd a fairer forme 

fortune | 

Than that which is to approach, 

CHAR.. Then, belike, my children ſhall have ng 
names: Pr'ythee, how many boys and wenche; 
muſt 1 have? | 


homage to the Romans, to procure the grant of the kingdom of 
udea; but I believe there is an alluſion here to the theatrical 
character of this monarch, and to a proyerbial expreſhon founded 
on it. Herod was always one of the perſonages in the myſteries of 
our early ſtage, on which he was conſtantly repreſented as a fierte, 
haug ty, bluftering tyrant, ſo that Herod of Jewry became a com- 
mon proverb, expreſſive of turbulence and rage, Thus, Hanle 
ſays of a ranting player, that he ++ out-kerods Herod,” And in ibis 
tragedy Alexas tells Cleopatra that ++ not even Herod of Jean 
dare look upon her when (he is angry;“ i. e. not even 2 man w 
fierce as Herod, According to this explanation, the ſenſe of the 
preſent paſſage will be —Charmian wiſhes for a ſon who may at- 
rive to ſuch power aud dominion that the proudeſt and fiercel 
monarchs of the earth may be brought under his yoke. 
| | STEEVENS, 


— £ love long life better than figs.) This is a proverbial ex · 


preſſion. SrrevENs. 


Tien, belike, my children ſhall have no names: ] If I have als 
ready had the beſt of my fortune, then I ſuppoſe 1 ſhall never nant 
children, that is, I am never to be married. However, tell me 
the truth, tell me, how many boys and wenches? JOHNSON, 


A fairer fortune, I believe, means—a more reputable one. Her 
anſwer then implies, that belike all her childten will be baſtards, 
who have no right to the name of their father's family. Thus (ay 
Launce in the third act of The Two Gentlemen of Verona; Thats 
as much as to ſay baffard virtues, that indeed know not their fav 
thers, and therefore have no names.”* STEEVENS. 
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SooTH. If every of your wiſhes had 2 womb. 
And fertile every wiſh, a million,” 


Cuak. Out, fool! 1 forgive thee for a witch.“ 

ALEX. You think, none but your ſheets are pri- 
vy to your wiſhes. | 

CHAR. Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 


AEX. We'll know all our fortunes. 


oo 


A line in our author's Rape of Lucrece confirms Mr. Steevens's 


| interpretation : 


« Thy iſſue blurr'd with nameleſs baſtardy.” MALONE, 


7 If every of your wiſhes kad a womb, | 

And fertile every wiſh, a million.) For foretel, in ancient edi- 
tions, the later copies have foretold, Foretel favours the emen- 
dation of Dr. Waiburiton, which is made with great acuteneſs; 
yet the original reading may, I think, ftand. If you hag as 
many wombs as you will have wiſhes, and I ſhould foretel all 
thoſe wiſhes, I ſhould foretel a million of children. It is an ellipſis 
very frequent in converſation; I ſhould ſhame you, and tell all; 
that is, and if I ſhould tell all. And is for and if, which was an- 
cienily, aud is ftill provincially uſed for if. JOHNSON, 


If every one of your wilhes, ſays the ſoothſayer, had a womb, 
and each womb-inveſted wiſh were likewiſe fertile, you then would 
have a million of childrea.—The merely ſuppoling each of her 
wiſhes to have a womb, would not warrant the ſoothſayer to pro- 
nounce that ſhe ſhould have any children, much leſs a million; 
for, like Calphurnia, each of theſe wombs might be ſubje& to 
„the Rterile curſe.” The word fertile therefore is abſolutely re- 
quiſite to the ſenſe. 

In the inflance given by Dr, Johnſon, «+ I ſhould ſhame you 
and tell all,“ I occurs in the former part of the ſentence, and 
therefore may be well omitted afterwards; but here no perſonal 
pronoun has been introduced, MALONE, 


The epithet fertile is applied to womb, in Timon of Athens : 
6+ Enfear thy fertile and conceptious womb.” 


I bave received Dr, Warburton's moſt happy emendation, 
STEEVENS, 


* —— TI forgive thee for @ witch. ] From a common proverbial 
reproach to filly ignorant females ;—+* You'll never be burnt ſor a 
Witch.” STEEVENS. 

N 4 
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Eno. Mine, and moſt of our fortunes, to- night 
ſhall be- drunk to bed. | | 


Ia AS. There's a palm preſages challity, if no. 
thing elſe. 


CHAR. Even as the o'erflowing Nilus preſageth 
famine. 


IR AS. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot ſooth. 
. fay. | | | 
Gan, Nay, if an oily palm be not a ſtuitſul 
prognoſtication, * I cannot ſcratch mine ear. —Pry. 
thee, tell her but a worky-day fortune. 
SooTH. Your fortunes are alike. 
Iras. But how, but how? give me particulars, 
SoOTH. 1 have ſaid. 


Aras. Am I not an inch of fortune better tha 
ſhe? 

CHAR. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune 
better than I, where would you chooſe it? 


In As. Not in my huſband's noſe. 


CHAR, Our worſer thoughts heavens mend! 
Alexas,—come, his fortune,“ his fortune. —0, let 


* Nay, if an oily palm be not @ fruitful prognoflication, &c.] 80, 
in Othello : 
© — This hand is moiſt, my lady:— 
© This argues fruitfulneſs and liberal heart.“ MALONE. 
Antonio, in Dryden's Don Seba flian, has the ſame remark: 
« have a moift, ſweaty palm; the more's my fin.” 
STEEVENS. 


9 Alexas,—come, his fortune,] [In the old copy, the name of 
Alexas is prefixed to this ſpeech. ] 

Whoſe fortune does Alexas call out to have told? But, in ſhort, 
this I dare pronounce to be fo palpable and ſignal a tranſpokition, 
that I cannot but wonder it ſhould have lipt the obſervation of all 
the editors; eſpecially of the ſagacious Mr. Pope, who has wade 
ibis declaration, That if, throughout the pleys, had all the ſpeechti 


1 


le 


el 
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him marry a woman that cannot go, ſweet Ifis, L 
beſeech thee! And let her die too, and give him a 
worſe! and let worſe follow worſe, till the worſt 
of all follow him laughing to his grave, fifty-fold a 
cuckold! Good Iſis, hear me this prayer, though 
thou deny me a matter of more weight; good Iſis, 
| beſeech thee ! 

In As. Amen. Dear goddeſs, hear that prayer of 
the people! for, as it is a heart-breaking to ſee a 
handſome man looſe-wiv'd, ſo it is a deadly ſorrow 
to behold a foul knave uncuckolded; Therefore, 
dear Ilis, keep decorum, and fortune him accord- 
ingly ! > 

CHAR. Amen. 

ALEX. Io, now! if it lay in their hands to make 
me a cuckold, they would make themſelves whores, 
but they'd do't. 

ENO. Huſh ! here comes Antony. 

CHAR, Not he, the queen. 


bren printed without the very names of the perſons, he believes one 
might have applird them with certainty to every ſpeaker. But in 
bow many inftances has Mr. Pope's want of judgment falſified this + 
opinion? The fad is evidently this; Alexas brings a fortune-teller 
to Iras and Charmian, and ſays himſelf, Mell know all our fortunes. 
Well; the ſoothſayer begins with the women; and ſome jokes 
paſs upon the ſubje& of huſbands and chaſtity: after which, the 
women hoping for the ſatisfaQion of baving ſomething to laugh at 
in Alexas's fortune, call him to hold out his hand, and wiſh hear- 
tily that he may have the prognoftication of cuckoldom upon him. 
The whole ſpeech, therefore, muſt be placed to Charmian. There 
needs no ſtronger proof of this being a true correction, than the 
oblervation which Alexas immediately ſubjoins on their wiſhes and 
zeal to hear him abuſed. THEOBALD, 
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Enter CLEOPATRA. 


CtEO. Saw you my lord?“ 
Eno. No, lady. 
CLEoO. Was he not here? 
CHAR. No, madam. 
Crzo. He was diſpos'd to mirth but on the 
ſudden | 
A Roman thought hath ſtruck him. Enobarbus.— 
ENo. Madam. 
CLEoO. Seek him, and bring him hither. Where 
Alexas? 
Here, madam, * 
lord approaches. 


ALEX. at your ſervice.—\My 


Enter AnToONy, with a Meſſenger, and Attendants, 


CLEo. We will not look upon him: Go with us, 
[ Exeunt CLEOFATRA, ENOBARBUS, ALEXAS, IRS. 
. CHARMIAN, Soothſayer, and Attendants, 
Mes. Fulvia thy wiſe firſt came into the field. 
ANT. Againſt my brother Lucius? 
Mrs. Ay: 

But ſoon that war had end, and the time's late 

Made friends of them, jointing their force 'againlt 

Ceſar; 
Whoſe better iſſue in the war, from Italy, 


Corrected by the 
Saw was formerly written aue. 
MALONE, 


Here, madam.] The reſpe& due from Alexas to his miltrels, 
in my opinion points out the title—Madam, (which is wanting in 


the old copy) as a proper cure for the preſent defect in welle. 
STEEVEN: 


9 Saw you my lord? ] Old copy—Save you; 
editor of the ſecoud folio. 


te 


alt 


. 
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Upon the firſt encounter, drave them.“ 
ANT. Well, 


What worſt? 
Mes. The nature of bad news infects the teller. 


Axr. When it concerns the fool, or coward. — 
On: 
Things, that are paſt, are done, with me. — Tis 
thus; 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 


bear him as he flatter'd. . 

Mes. Labienns 
(This is ſtiff news?) hath, with his Parthian force, 
Lxtended Aſia from Euphrates ; * 


3 — drave them. ] Drave is the ancient preterite of the verb, to 
drive, and frequently occurs in the Bible. Thus in Joſhua, xxiv. 12: 
„ and drave them out from before you.” STEEVENS. 


* (This is ſtiff news) —— ] So, in The rape of Lucnece : 
% Fearing ſome hard news from the warlike band.” 
| A | MALONE., 

Extended Afia from Euphratrs;] i. e. widened or extended the 
bounds of the leſſer Alia, WARBURTON, 

To extend, is a term uſed for to ſeize; I know not whether 
that be not the ſenſe here, JOHNSON. 

I believe Dr, Johnſon's explanation right. So, in Selimus, En- 
peror of the Turks, 1594: 

„% Ay, though on all the world we make exlent, 

% From the ſouth pole unto the northern bear.“ 
Again, in Twelfth Night : | 

© —— this uncivil and unjuſt extent 

% Againſt thy peace.” | 
Again, in Maſhinger's New Way to pay old Debts, the Extor- 
tioner ſays: 

++ This manor is extended to my uſe.” 

Mr. Tollet has likewiſe no doubt but that Dr. Johnſon's expla- 
vation is juft ; „d for {ſays he) Plutarch informs us that Labienus 
was by the Parthian king made general of his troops, and had 
over-run Aſia from Euphrates and Syria to Lydia and lonia.” To 
talent is a law term uſed for to ſeize lands and tenements. In 
ſupport of his aſſertion he adds the following inftance: „ Thoſe 
valteful companions bad neither lands to extend nor goods to be 
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His conquering banner ſhook, from Syria 
To Lydia, and to Ionia ; 


Whillt—— 
ANT. Antony, thou would'ſt ſay, — WP 
vi 
Mts. O, my lord! þuſban, 
ANT, Speak to me home, mince not the gene] Wi 
SY tongue! WT 
Name Cleopatra as ſhe's call'd in Rome: Thi 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe ; and taunt my faul r 
. . . allow 
With ſuch full licence, as both truth and malice 10 be 
Have power to utter. O, then we bring forth weed, jeſs 
When our quick winds lie ſtill;' and our ills tl Fey 
as, "x under 
ſenſes 
. SA . P | it, 
ſeized. Savile's Tran/lation of Tacitus, dedicated to Q. Elitabili,” 24 
and then obſerves, that“ Shakſpeare knew the legal ftgnilication where 
5 of the term, as appears from a paſſage in As you lite it: only 
© And let my officers of ſuch a nature bage. 
„% Make an extent upon his houſe and lands.” M 
See Vol. VIII. p. 243, n.9. but b 
Our ancient Engliſh avriters almoſt always giv F 
jofiead of Euphiites. > - n 
Thus, in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song 21: rap 
That gliding go in ftate, like ſwelling Euphrates.” pes 
* note ou Cymbeline, AQ III. ſc. iii. STEEVeERsS. * 
: * When our quick winds lic Hill;] The ſenſe is, that man, 1 "* 8 
agitated by cenſure, like ſoil not ventilated by quick winds, pi0- wind 
duces more evil than good. JOHNSON. | wag 
An idea ſomewhat fimilar, occurs alſo in the Firſt Part of Hag of ou 
TV. + —— the cankers of a calm world and a long peace.” Ag to p| 
in The Puritan : ++ hatch'd and nouriſhed iu the idle calws cl able 
peace. W 
Dr. Warburton has propoled to read—minds, It is at lealt i weed 
conjecture that deſerves to be mentioned. tut « 
De. Johoſoa, however, might in ſome degree have countenance of th 
his explanation by a ſingular epithet, that occurs twice in ts W 
Iliad — @VELITPEPES 3 literally, wind-nouriſhed. In the firſt ioftauce neou 
L. XI. 256. it is applied to the tree of which a ſpear had bees ceive 
3 made; in the ſecond, L. XV. 625. to a wave, impelled upon! in d 
| ſhip. STrevens. : | | Hen! 
[ ſuſpeR that quick winds is, or is a corruption of, ſome pie. glan; 
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I; as our caring, Fare thee well a while, 
Mes. At your noble pleaſure. Exit. 


vincial word ſignifying either arable lands, or the inflruments of 
Iban d) uſed in tilling them. Earisg fignifies plowing both 
here and in page 202. So, in Genefis, c. 45: „ Yet there ure 
five years, in the which there ſhall neither be earing nor harveſt.” 

BLACKSTONE, 


This conjecture is well founded. The ridges left in lands 
turned up by the plough, that they may ſweeten during their 
fallow ſtate, are ſtill called wind-rows, Quick winds, I ſuppoſe 
to be the ſame as teeming fallows; for ſuch fallows are always 
ruilful in weeds. 

Wind-rows likewiſe ſignify heaps of manure, conſiſting of dung 
or lime mixed up with virgin earth, and diſtributed in long rows 
under hedges, If theſe wind-rows are ſuffered to lie till, in two 
ſenſes, the farmer mult fare the worſe for his want of adivity. 
Firſt, if this compoſt be not frequently turned over, it will bring 
forth weeds ſpontaneouſly; ſecondly, if it be ſuffered to continue 
where it is made, the fields receive no benefit from it, being fit 


only in their turn iq produce a crop of uſeleſs and obnoxious her- 
bage. STEEVENS, 


Mr. Steevens's defcription of wind-rows will gain him, I fear, 
but little reputation with the huſbandman; nor, were it more ac- 
curate, does it appear to be in point, unleſs it can be ſhowu that 
quick winds and wind-rows are ſynonymous ; and, further, that 
his interpretation will ſuit with the context, — Dr. Johnſon hath 
conſidered the poſition as a general one, which indeed it is; but 
being made by Antony, and applied to himſelf, ke, figuratively, 
is the idle ſoil; the MALICE that ſpeaks home, the quick, or cutting 
winds, whoſe froſty blaſts deſtroy the profuſion of weeds; whilſt 
our ILLS (that is tke TRUTH faithfully) told us; a repreſentation 
of our vices in their naked odiouſneſs - is as our EFARING; ſerves 
to plough up the negleRed ſoil, and enable it to produce a profit 
able crop. 

When the quick winds lie fill, that is, in @ mild winter, thoſe 
weeds which „ the tyrannous breathings of the north“ would have 
eut off, will continue to grow and ſeed, to the no ſmall detriment 
of the crop to follow. HenLey. | 


Whether my definition of winds or wind-rows be exact or erro- 
neous, in juſtice to myſelf I muſt inform Mr, Henley that I re- 
ceived it from an Eſſex farmer; obſerving at the ſame time, that 
in different counties the ſame terms are differently applied. Mr. 
Henley is not apt to ſuſpe& there is any thing which, at a fingle 
glance, he does not perfectly underſtand, and therefore his remarks 
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ANT. From Sicyon how the news? Speak there 
1. ATT. The man from Sicyon. —TIs there {uh 
an one? | 


are uſhercd in with as little diffidence as can well be expreſſed, Fo 
one piece of knowledge, however, (in common with the reſt Of the 
- world) I ſhall think myſelf fill further obliged to him. Will be 
be kind enough to tell us what ſort of winds they are which cut 
off the weeds aud ſpare the flowers, deftroy the noxions but leave 
the ſalutary plants without an injury? The winter of 1788.9 was zz 
hard a one as has been hitherto remembered ; but I could not dif. 
cover by my own attention, or from the report of others, that the 
garden or the held had one weed the leſs for its ſeverity. Let me 
do juſtice, however, to the general turn of Mr. Henley's note, which 
is very ingenious, and perhaps is right. STEEvVEens. 


The words lie fill are oppoſed to caring ; quick means pregnant; 
and the ſenſe of the paſfage is: When our pregnant minds lie idle 
and untilled, they bring forth weeds; but the telling us of our 
faults is a kind of culture to them.” The pronoun our before 
quick, ſhows that the ſubſtantive to which it refers mult be ſome- 
thing belonging to us, not merely an external objed, as the wind 
is. To talk of quick winds lying f{ill, is little better than nonſenſe, 

M. MAsos. 

Dr. Johnſon thus explains the old reading : 

© The fenſe is, that man, not agitated by cenſure, like ſoil no! 
ventilated by quick winds, produces more evil than good.“ This 
certainly is true of ſoil, but where did Dr. Johofon find the word 
foil in this paſſage? He found only winds, and was forced to ſub- 
ſtitute ſoil ventilatid by winds in the room of the word in the old 
copy; as Mr. Steevens, in order to extract a meaning from it, 
ſuppoſes winds to mean fallows, becauſe „ the ridges left in lands 
turned up by the plough, are termed wind-rows;* though ſurely 
the obvious explication of the latter woid, rows expoſed to the wind, 
is the true one. Hence the rows of uew-mown graſls laid in beaps 

to dry, are alſo called wind-rows. 
Ihe emendation which I have adopted, [minds] and which was 
made by Dr. Warburton, makes all perfealy clear; for if in Dr, 
ohnſon's note we ſubſtitute, not cullivated, inſtead of — “ not war 
tilated by quick winds,” we have a true interpretation of Antony 
words as now exhibited. — Our quick minds, means, our lively, apr 
prebhenſive minds, So, in King Henry IV. P. II: It afcends me 
into the brain; — makes it apprehenſive, quick, forgetive. Again, 
in this play: „The quick comedians."'— &c. 

It is however proper to add Dr. Warburton's own interpretation: 


« While the active principle within us lies immerged in fot and 
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2. Arr. He ſtays upon your will. 
ANT. Let him appear. 
Theſe ſtrong Egyptian fetters I muſt break, 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


* 


Oc loſe myſelf in dotage. What are you ? 
2. Mrs. Fulvia thy wife is dead. 
ANT. | Where died ſhe? 
2. Mxs. In Sicyon : | 
Her length of fickneſs, with what elſe more ferious 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. [grves & Letter. 
ANT. Forbear me. — 
Exit Meſſenger. 
There's a great ſpirit gone! Thus did I dehire it: 
What our contempts do often hurl from us, 
We wiſh it ours again; the preſent pleaſure, 
By revolution lowering does become ; 


luxury, we bring forth vices, inftead of virtues, weeds inſtead of 
lowers and fruits; but the laying before us our ill 'conditioa 
plainly and honeſtly, is, as it were, the firſt culture of the mind, 
which gives hope ofa future barveſt.” 

Being at all times very unwilling to depart from the old copy, 
I ſhould not have done it in this inflance, but that the word winds 
in the ouly ſenſe in which it has yet been proved to be uſed, affords 
do meaning: and I had the leſs ſcruple on the preſent occaſion, 
becauſe the ſame error is found in King Fokn, AR V. fc, vii. 
where we have in the only authentick copy 

++ Death, having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them inviſible z and his fiege is now 
„ Againſt the wind.” MALONE. 


The obſervations of fix commentators are here exhibited. To 


+* Wortby Macbeth, we ſtay upon your leiſure." 
STEEVENS, 
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The oppoſite of itſelf: * ſhe's good, being gone: 
The hand could pluck her back,” that ſhov'd her qi 
I muſt from this enchanting queen break off; 
Ten thouſand harms, more than the ills I knoy, 
My idleneſs doth batch, — How now !Enobarhny 


Enter ENOBARBUS. 


Eno. What's your pleaſure, fir ? 

ANT. I muſt with haſte from hence. 
ENO. Why, then, we kill all our women: We 
ſee how mortal an unkindnels is to them ; if they 
ſuffer our departure, death's the word, 


ANT. I muſt be gone. 


le preſent pleaſure, 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The oppofite of itſelf: | The alluſion is to the ſun's diurnal 
courſe; which rifing in the a, and by revolution lowering, ot 
fetting in the weſt, becomes {he oppoſite of itſelf. WARBUK10, 
This is an obſcure paſſage. The explanation which Dr. War 
burton bas offer'd is ſuch, that I can add nothing to it ; yet pet 
haps Shakſpeare, who was leſs learned than his comment, 
meant only, that aur pleaſures, as they are revolved in the mind, 
turn to pain. JOHNSON, 


I rather underſtand the paſſage thus: What we often ,caft fron 
us in contempt we wiſh again for, and what is at preſent our gta 
pleaſure, lowers in our eſtimation by the revolution of time; or ty® 


frequent return of poſſeſſion becomes undefireable and dijogreeable. 
Toll. 


I believe revolution means change of circumflances. This ſeaſe 
appears to remove every difficulty from the paſſage. —7 he pleſws 
of to-day, by revolution of events and change of circumſtances, n 
loſes all its value to us, and becomes to-morrow @ pain STEVEN 

7 The hand could pluck her back, &c.] The veib could basa pe- 
culiar fignification in this place: it does not denote power but u⸗ 
clination, The ſenle is, the hand that drove her off would 100 
willingly pluck her back again. HEATH, ; 

Could, would and ſhould, area thouſand times indiſcriminate! 
uſed in the old plays, aud yet appear to have been fo emplojel 
rather by choice than by chance, STEEVENS, 
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Exo. Under a compelling occaſion, let women 
die: It were pity to caſt them away for nothing; 
though, between them and a great cauſe, they 
ſhould be eſteem'd nothing. Cleopatra, catching 
but the leaſt noiſe of this, dies inſtantly ; I have 
ſeen her die twenty times upon far poorer moment: 
I do think, there is mettle in death, which com- 
mits ſome loving act upon her, ſhe hath ſuch a 
celerity in dying. | 

Ant. She is cunning paſt man's thought. 

ENO. Alack, fir, no; her paſſions are made of 
nothing but the finelt part of pure love: 'We can- 
not call her winds and waters, fighs and tears; ? 


' — poorer moment: ] For leſs reaſon; upon meaner motives, 
JOHNSON, 

9 We cannot call her winds and waters, fighs and tears; | I once 
idly ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare wrote—+* We cannot call her fighs 
and tears, winds and waters ;''—— which is certainly the phrateology 
we ſhould now uſe, I mention ſuch idle coujeQures, however 
plauſible, only to put all ſuture commentators on their guard 
againſt ſuſpeging a pallage to be corrupt, becauſe the didion is 
different from that of the preſent day, The arrangement of the 
text was the phrafeology of Shakſpeare, and probably of his time, 
So, in King Henry VII: | 
+ — You muſt be well contented, 
„% To make your houſe our Tower.“ 
We chould certainly now. write —to make our Tower your hoafe, 
Again, in Coriolanus : X 
* What good condition can a treaty find, 
| + I the part that is at mercy?” | | 
Le, how can the party that is at mercy or in the power of another, 
erpect to obtain in a treaty terms favourable to them?—See allo a 
imilar inverfion in Vol. VIII. p. 66, n. 2. K 
The paſſage, however, may be underſtood without any inverſion. 
Ve cannot call the clamorous heavings of her breaſt, and the 
©Opious tireams which flow from her eyes, by the ordinary name of 
Agbs and tears; they are greater ſtorms,” &c. MaLoze. 

Dr. Young has ſeriouſly employed this image, though ſuggeſted 
* 2 ridiculous one by Enobarbus: 
©* 52ghs there are tempeſts here,“ 

Carlos to Leonora, in The Revenge, STEEVENS, 
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they are greater ſtorms and tempeſts than alm. 
nacks can report: this cannot be cunning in her 
if it be, ſhe makes a ſhower of rain as well as Joy, 
ANT. Would I had never ſeen her! 
ENO. O, fir, you had then left unſeen a wonder 
ful piece of work; which not to have been blels{ 
withal, would have diſcredited your travel. 
ANT. Fulvia is dead. 
ENO. Sir? 
ANT. Fulvia is dead. 
ENO. Fulvia ? ; 
_ Ant. Dead. | 
ENO. Why, fir, give the gods a thankful fac. 
fice. When it pleaſcth their deities to take the 
wife of a man from him, it ſhows to man the ti 
lors of the earth; comforting therein,* that when 
old robes are worn out, there are members to make 
new. If there were no more women but Fulvia 
then had you indeed a cut, and the caſe to be h. 


* ——  fhotrs to man the tailors of the earth; comforting this 
&c.] | have printed this after the original, which, though hal 
and obſcure, I know not how to amend. Sir Thomes Hanmer 
reads, They ſhow to man the tailors of the earth; comforting bin 
therein, &c, I think che paſſage, with ſomewhat leſs alteration, fot 
alteraiion is always Cavgerous, may ſtand thus; I. /iows to mea 
the tailors of the earth, comforting ibem, U&c, Jonxso. 


The meaning is this. As the gods have been fleaſed to lalt ni 
your wiſe Fulvia, ſo they have provided you with 4 new one f 
Cleopatra in like manner as the tailor of the tarth, when your (i 


garments ane worn out, accommodate you with new ones. 
ANONYMUS 


When the dcitics are pleaſed to take a man's wiſe from die, 
this ad of theirs makes them appear to man like the tailors of tt 
earth: affarding this comfortable reſleſtiou, that the deitics de 
made other women to ſupply the place of his former wife; 25 


tailor, when one robec'is worn out, fupplies bim witli another. 
| Malo, 
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mented : this grief is crown'd with conſolation ; 
your old ſmock brings forth a new Petticoat 
and, indeed, the tears live in an onion,” that mould 
water this ſorrow. | 

Ant. The buſineſs ſhe hath broached inthe ſlate, 
Cannot endure my abſence, - 

Exo. And the buſineſs you have broach'd here 
cannot be without yon; eſpecially that of Cleopa- 
ma's, which wholly depends on your abode. 

AxT. No more light anſwers. Let our ofhcers 
Have notice what we purpoſe, I ſhall break 
The cauſe of our expedience“ to the queen, 

And get her love to part.“ For not alone 


tie tears live in an onion, &c.] So, in The Noble Soldier, 

1634: ++ So much water as you might ſqueeze out of an onion had 
been tears enough,” .&c. i. e. your farrow ſhould be a forced one. 
In another ſcene of this play we have onton-cyed; and in The 
Taming of a Skrew, the Laid ſays, 

% —— If the boy have not a woman's gift 

© To rain a (hower of commanded tears, 

„% Au onion will do well.” 
Again, in Hall's Virgidemiarum, Lib. 6: 

„ Come ſtrong-ſmeld onion (hall ftirre his eyes 

„% Rather than no ſalt teares (hall then ariie.” STEEVENS. 


The cauſe of our expedience—— ] Expedience for expedition. 
WARBURTON, 


See Vol. VIII. p. 243, u. 2. Rerd. 


* And get her love to part. ] I have no doubt but we ſhou'd read 
leave, inftead of love. So afterwards: 


„Would ſhe had uever given you leave to come!“ 
NM. MASON, 


The old reading may mean—And prevail on ker love to conſent 
0 our ſeparation, STEEVENS. 


I ſuſpe& the author wrote: And pet her leave to part. 

The greater part of the ſucceeding ſcene is employed by Antony, 
in au evdeavour to obtein Cleopaira s permiſhon to depart, and in 
vous of everlaſting couftancy, not in perſuadiug her to torget him, 
or love him uo longer. 

O 2 
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The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak to us; but the letters too 
Of many our contriving friends in Rome 
Petition us at home:“ Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Czfar, and commands 
The empire of the ſea: our ſlippery people 

( Whoſe love is never link'd to the delerver, 
Till his deſerts are paſt) begin to throw 
Pompey the great, and all his dignities, 

Upon his fon; who, high in name and power, 
Higher than both in blood and life, flands up 
For the main ſoldier: whoſe quality, going on, 


The ſides o'the world may danger: Much is breed- 
ing, 


Which, like the courler's hair,* hath yet but life, 


«K OD. I go from hence, 
„% Thy ſoldier, ſervant; making peace, or war, 
© As thou afﬀtea'R,” 

I have lately obſerved that this emendation bad been made by 
Mr. Pope. If the old copy be right, the words muſt mean, I vill 
get her love to permit and endure our ſeparation, But the word 
get couueds much more naturally with the word leave thag will 
love. | 

The ſame errour | as | have ſince obſerved ] has happened in Tilu 
Andronicus, and therefore I have no longer any doubt that 4 
was Shakſpeate's word, ln that play we find— 

He loves his pledges dearer than his life,” 
inſtead of — He leaves, &c. MALONE. 

s more urgent touckes, ] Things that touch me more ſenſibly, 
more preſhng motives. JOHNSON, 

So Imogen ſays ia Cymbeline ? 

„% —— a touch more rare 
© Subdues all pangs, all fears.“ M. Maso. 

7 Petition us at home: | With us at home; call for us to reſice al 
home, JOHNSON. : 

8. —— the courſer's hair, &c.] Alludes to an old idle notion 
that the hair of a horſe dropt into conupted water, will turn to au 
animal, POPE. 

So, in Holinſhed's Deſcription of England, p. 224: 4 
hor ſe- kaire laid in a pale full of the like water will in a ſhort due 
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And not a ſerpent's poiſon. Say, our pleaſure, 

To ſuch whole place is under as, requires 

Our quick remove from hence.“ | 
ENO. I ſhall do't. Exeunt. 


firre and become a living creature, But ſith the certaiatie of 
theſe things is rather N by few, Kc. | 
Again, in Churchyard's Diſcourſe of Rebellion &c. 1570: 
% Hit is of kinde much worſſe then horſes heare 
«© That lyes in donge, where on vyle ſerpents brede.“ 
STEEVENS, 
Dr. Liſter, in the Philoſophical Tranſafions, ſhowed that what 
were vulgarly thaught animated horſe-hairs, are real inſeas. It 
was alſo affirmed, that they moved like ſerpents, and were poiſon- 
ous to ſwallow, TOLLET. 
9 —— Say, our pleaſure, | 
To ſuck whoſe place is under us, requires 
Our quick remove from hence. ] Say to thoſe whole place is un- 
der us, i. e. to our attendants, that our pleaſure requires us to 
remove in haſte from hence. The old copy has — *©* whoſe places 
under us,” aud ** require.” The correction, which is certaialy 
right, was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE, 
{ ſhould read the paſſage thus : — 
—— Say out pleiſure 
To ſuch who've places under us, requires 
Our quick remove &c. 
The amendment is as flight as that adopted by the editor, and 
makes the ſenſe more clear. M. Mason. 
i concur with Mr. Malone, Before I had ſera his note, I had 
explained theſe words exadly in the ſame manner. 
| learn from an ancient Collection of Or iinances and Regulations 
for the Government of the Royal Houſehold ec. publiſhed by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, 1790, that it was the office of «+ Gentlemen 
Uſhers to give the whole houſe warning upon a remove.' 
STEEVENS, 
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*% 


N 


But h 
Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IR As, and ALtxa, CL 
AN 
Crro. Where is he?“ | 
CHAR, . I did not fee him fince, C1 
CLrEo. See where he is, who's with him, what be 
does: — It ca 
I did not fend you; lf you find him ſad, Will 
Say, 1 am dancing; if in mirth, report Al 
That J am ſudden ſick: Quick, and return, C 
| ; Exit Al A 
CHAR. Madam, methinks, if you did love hin C 
dearly, 
Yau do not hold the method to enforce Wh: 
The like from him. 'Wo 
CLEeo. What ſhould I do, I do not? Let | 
CHAR. In cach thing give him way, croſs bin I bz 
in nothing. A 
CrEo. Thou teacheſt like a fool: the way to lol C 


him, $0 1 
CHar., Tempt him not ſo too far: 1 wiſh, for- I fat 
bear; A 
In time we hate that which we often fear. 0 
* Whereis he? ] The preſent defed of metre might be ſupplied, Thi 
by reading: 
Where is he now? 
So, in Macbeth: „ The thane of Fife had a wife ; where is ſhe 4. 
now? STEFVENS. | 
3 I did not ſend you;—] You muſt go as if you came with 
my order or knowledge. JOHNSON, . 
So, in Troilus and Creſſuda : 5 5 
© We met by chance; you did not find me bo of 4 
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Enter ANTONY. 


But here comes Antony. 


* 45 CLEO. I am fick, and ſullen. 
AxT. I am ſorry to give breathing to my pur- 
pole, — | | 
ce, Crxo. Help me away, dear Charmian, I ſhall 
at be fall ; 


It cannot be thus long, the ſides of nature 
Will not ſuſtain it.“ 


ANT. Nov, my deareſt queen.— 
Cixo. Pray you, fland further from me. 
FX, ANT. What's the matter? 


Clio. I know, by that ſame eye, there's ſome 
good news. 
What ſays the married woman !—You may go; 
Would, ſhe had never given you leave to come! 
Let her not ſay, 'tis I that keep you here, 
J have no power upon yon; hers you are. 
Axr. The gods beſt know, — 
CLE0O. O, never was there queen 
do mightily betray'd! Yet, at the firſt, 
I ſaw the treaſons planted. Ex." 
ANT. Cleopatra,— 
Crro. Why ſhould I think, you can be mine, 
and true, 
Though you in ſwearing ſhake the throned gods.“ 


U 
: * —— the fides of nature 


Will not ſuſtain it.] So, in Twelfth Night: 
put ++ There is no woman's fedes 
% Cau bide the beating of ſo ſtrong a paſſion.” : 
STEEVENS, 


* Though you i ing ſhake thi throned gods, ] So, in T:imen 
7 2 jeu in ſwearing ſhake the throned gods, ] So, 
O 4 
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W ho have been falſe to Fulvia? Riotous madnel 
To be entangled with thoſe mouth- made vous, 
Which break themſelves in ſwearing! 
ANT. Moſt ſweet queen, 
Crro. Nay, pray you, ſeek no colour for your 
going, 
But bid farewell, and go: EY you ſued ſtaying, 
Then was the time for words: No going then;.. 
Eternity was in our lips, and eyes; 
Bliſs in our brows' bent ;* none our parts ſo poor, 
But was a race of heaven: They are fo ſtill, 
Or thon, the greateſt ſoldier of the world, 
Art turn'd the greateſt liar. 
ANT. How now, lady ! 
Creo. IT would, I had thy inches; thou ſhouldt 
know, 
There were a heart in Egypt. 


.. ANT. Hear me, queen: 
The ſtrong neceſſity of time commands 

Oar ſervices a while; but my full heart 
Remains in uſe* with you. Our Italy 


© Although, I know, you'll ſwear, terribly ſwear, 
© Into ſtcong ſhudders, and to hezveuly agues, 
„% The immortal gods that hear you.“ STEEVENS. 


—— in our brows' bent; ] i. e. in the arch of our eye-brows. 
So, in King John: 


„% Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me? 2 
STEEVENS, 


#4 —— @ race of heaven: ] i. e. had a ſmack or flavour of hea» 
ven. WARBURTON. 

This word is well explained by Dr. Warburton; the race of 
wine is the taſte of the ſoil. Sir T. Hanmer, not underſtanding 
the word, reads, ray. See Vol. IV. p. 39, n. 2. JOHNSON. 


2m not ſure that the poet did not mean, was of heavenly 011gi"- 
. MALONE. 


3 


5 Remains in uſe —— 
tindion between the uſe and abſolute poſſeſſion. Jonxsox. 


] The poet ſeems to allude to the legal dit 


* 
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Shines o'er with civil ſwords: Sextus Pompeius 

Makes his approaches to the port of Rome: 

Equality of two domeſtick powers 

Breeds ſcrupulous faction: The hated, grown to 

ſtrength, | | 

wre newly grown to love: the condemn'd Pompey, 

Rich in his father's honour, creeps apace 

Into the hearts of ſuch as have not thriv'd | 

Upon the preſent ſtate, whoſe numbers threaten ; 

And quietneſs, grown ſick of reſt, would purge 

By any deſperate change : My more particular, 

And that which moſt with you ſhould ſafe my going. 

Is Fulvia's death. TALE | | 

CLteo. Though age from folly could not give me 
freedom, a | 


It does from childiſhneſs : — Can Fulvia die?? 


The ſame phraſe has already occurred in The Merchant of Venice: 
% 1 am content, ſo he will let me have 

„% The other half in ufe, —." STEEvEns. 

* —— ſhould ſafe my going, ] i. e. ſhould render my goiog not 

dangerous, not likely to produce any miſchief to you. Mr. Theobald 

lead of ſafe, the reading of the old copy, unneceſſarily reads 

| ſalve, MALONE, X 

—— ſaſe wy going, is the true reading. So, in a ſubſequent: 

ſcene, a ſoldier fays to Enobarbus : 

» Belt you ſaſed the bringer 

„% Out of the holt.“ Srekvens. 

It does from childiſlineſs : — Can Fulvia die? ] That Fulvia was 

mortal, Cleopatra could have no reaſon to doubt; the meaning 

therefore of her queſtion ſeems to be: — il! there ever be an end 

of your excuſes? As oſten as you want to leave me, will not ſome Ful- 

va, ſome new pretext be ſound for your departure? She has already 

laid that though age could not exempt her from follies, at leaft 

It frees her from a childich belief in all be ſays. STE&VENS. 

I aw inclined to think, that Cleopatra means no more than — 
1; it poſſible that Fulvia ſhould die? I will not believe it. | 
| RITSON. 
Though age has not exewpted me from folly, I am not ſo childiſh, 
to have apprehenſious from a rival tat is no mote. And is 
dia dead indeed? Such, I think, is the meanivg. MALONE. 


28 
Ful 
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ANT. She's dead, my queen : 

Look here, and, at thy ſovereign leiſure, read 
The garboils ſhe awak'd ;” at the laſt, beſt: * 
See, when, and where ſhe died. 

CLEO. O moſt falſe low) 
Where be the ſacred vials thou ſhould'ſt fill 
With ſorrowful water? Now I ſee, I fee, 
In Fulvia's death, how mine receiv'd ſhall be, 

ANT. Quarrel no more, but be prepar'd to knoy 
The purpoſes I bear; which are, or ceaſe, 


As yon ſhall give the advice: Now, by the fire, 


7 The garboils he awat'd ;] i. e. the commotion ſhe occaſioned, 
The word is uſed by Heywood, in 7he Rape of Lucrece, 1638; 
6G thou Tarquin, doſt alone furvive, 
© The head of all thoſe garbotles. 
Again, by Stanyhurſt in his tranflation of the firft book of Pirgis 
fEneid, 1582: 
* Now manhood and garboils | chaunt and marual bor. 
ror. 
Again, in Jarvis Markham's Engliſh Arcadia, 1607: Days of 
mourning by coutinuall garboiles were, however, numbered aud 


encreaſed. The word is derived from the old French gariou!, being 
which Cotgrave explains by hurlyburly, great ſtir.” STEEVENS. adve! 

In Cawdrey's Alphabetical Table of hard Words, 8vo. 1604, garboilt Join, 
is explained by the word hkurlyburly, MaLONE, our 


* —— oa lie laſt, beſt: } This conjugal tribute to the memory 
of Fulvia, may be illuſtrated by Malcolm's elogium oa the than: 
of Cawdor: 


© —-— Nothing in his life the 

© Became him, like the leaving it. STEEVENS, [ 

9 0 no falſe love. thou 
Were be the ſacred vials thou ſhouldfl fill | and 
With ſorrowſul water? ] Alluding to the lachrymatory via, has | 

or bottles of tears, which the Romans ſometimes put iuto the ul of tl 


of a friend, Jouxsow, 
So, in the firſt ad of The Two Noble Kinſmen, ſaid to be written 


by Fletcher iu conjunction with Shakſpeare: T 
© Balms and gums, and heavy cheers, 
«K Sacred vials fill d with tears.” STEEVENS. ; 


» Now, by the-fire, &c. ] Some word, in the old copies 


ve! 
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That quickens Nilus' ſlime, I go from hence, 
Thy ſoldier, ſervant; making peace, or war, 
4s thou: affeCt'(t. 

Cleo. Cut my lace, Charmian, come; — 
But let it be. — I am quickly ill, and well: 

So Antony loves.“ 

ANT. My precious queen, forbear; 
And give true evidence to his love, which ſtands 
An honourable trial. 

CLEO. So Fulvia told me. 

I pr'ythee, turn aſide, and weep for her; 
Then bid adieu to me, and ſay, the tears 
Belong to Egypt: Good now, play one ſcene 
Of excellent diſſembling; and let it look 
Like perlect honour. 

ANT. You'll heat my blood; no more. 

CH. You can do better yet; but this is meetly. 

ANT. Now; by my {word, — 


being here wanting to the metre, 1 have not ſcrupled to inſert the 
adverb — Now, on the autbority of the following paſſage in King 
Join, as well as on that of many others in the differeut pieces of 
our author : 


** Now, by the ſky that hangs above our heads, 
„ I like it well: —," STrEEVENS, 


* $0 Antony loves.) i. e. uncertain as the flate of my health is 
tbe love. of Antony, STEEVENS. | | 


I believe Mr. Steevens is right; yet before I read his note, 1 
thought the meaning to be, — My fears quickly render me ill; 
and Jam as quickly well again, when I am convinced that Antony 
has an affedion for me. So, for ſo that. If this be the true ſenſe 
of the pallage, it ought to be regulated thus: 

| am quickly ill, — aud well again, 
So Antony loves. 
Thus, in a ſubſequent ſcene: | 
ft —— I would, thou didſt; 
** So half my Egypt were ſubmerg'd.” MALONE, 


\ e=— to Egypt: }] To me, the queen of Egypt, JorxsoN, 
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CLEO, And target, — Still he mend, 
But this is not the beſt: Look, pr'ythee, Charmiay, 
How this Herculean Roman * does become 


The carriage of his chafe. CL! 
ANT. Tit leave you, lady, To be 
CLEo. Courteous lord, one word. As Cl 

Sir, you and I muſt part, — but that's not it: since 

Sir, you and | have lov'd, — but there's not it; Eye w 

That you know well: Something it is 1 would, — WT her 

O, my oblivion is a very Antony, And 

And I am all forgotten.“ 

6 B 


* —— Hercnlean Roman — ] Antony traced his deſcent fron + 
Anton, a fon of Hercules. STEEVERS. ente 
5 0, my oblivion is a very Antony, aue 
And I am all forgotten. |] Cleopatra has ſomething to (ay, b 
which ſeems to be ſuppreſſed by ſorrow ; and after many attempt 
to produce her meaning, the cries out: O, this oblivious memory of 
mine is as falſe and treacherous to mt as Antony is, and I ſorget mn Dr. 
thing. Oblivion, I believe, is boldly uſed for @ memory ap! to tt may b 
deceitful. your ce 

If too much latitude be taken in this explanation, we might ( who 
with little violence read, as Mr. Edwards has propoſed in bis bong, 
MS. notes : | 

0k me! oblivion is a very Antony, &c. STEEVENS,. 

Perhaps nothing more is neceſſary here than a change of punc- Or 
tuation; O my, being ſtill an exclamation frequently uſed in tbe But 1 
weft of Englacd. HenLey. is ſub 

0 my, — in the provincial ſenſe of it, is only an imperfe& ev poſe » 
clamation of — 04 my God! The decent exclaimer always top Mr. 
before the ſacred name is pronounced. Could ſuch an exclamation But | 

therefore have been uttered by the Pagan Cleopatra? STEFVEN. lo ye 

The ſenſe of the paſſage appears to me to be tbis. O, "Y alum 
oblivion, as if it were another Antony, polleſles me fo entirey, auen. 
that I quite forget myſelf.” Ni. Mason. being 


I have vot the ſmalleſt doubt that Mr. Steevens's explanation ol 
this paſlage is juit. Dr. Johuſou ſays, that it was ber memory, 
not her oblivion, that like Antony, was forgetting aud delei1%; 
her. It certainly was; it was her oblivious memory, as Mr. Stcevers 
bas well interpreted it; and the licence is much in our authors 
manner. NMALONE, 
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ANT. But that your royalty 
Holds idleneſs your ſubject, I ſhould take you 
For idleneſs itſelf. * b Hu | 
CLEO. 'Tis ſweating labour, 

ro bear ſuch idleneſs ſo near the- heart 

As Cleopatra this. But, fir, forgive me; 

Since my becomings kill me,” when they do not 
Eyewell to you: Your honour calls you hence; 
Therefore be deaf to my unpined folly, 

And all the gods go with you! upon your ſword 


6 But that your royalty 
Hoids idleneſs your ful j ed, I ſhould take you 
For idleneſs itſelf. ] i. e. But that your charms hold me, who am tit 

greatelt fool on earth, in chains, I ſhould have adjudged you to be the 
greateſt, That this is the ſenſe is ſhown by ber anſwer : 

'Tis ſweating labour, 

To bear ſuch idleneſs ſo near the heart, 

As Cleopatra this. —— WARBURTON, 
Dr. Warburton's explanation is a very coarſe one. The ſenſe 
may be: — But that your queenſhip chooſes idleneſs for the ſubjet of 
your converſation, I ſhould take you for idleneſs itſelf. So Webſter 
ho was often a cloſe imitator of Sbakſpeare) in his Vittoria Corome 
bong, 1612: 

4 — — how idle am I 

« To queſtion my own idleneſs ! " 
Or an anthithefis may be defigned between royalty and ſubjef. — 
But that I know you to be a queen, and that your royalty holds idleneſs 
is ſubjefion to you, exalting you far above its influence, I ſliould up- 
poſe you to be the very genius of idleneſs itſelf. STEEVENS, ; 
Mr. Steeven's latter interpretation is, I think, nearer the truth, 
But perhaps your ſubjeA rather means, whom being in ſubje ion 
to you, you can command at pleaſure, ** to do your bidding, to 
allume the airs of coquetry, &c. Were not this coquet one of your 


attendants, I ſhould ſuppoſe you yourſelf were this capricious 
being. MALONE. 


Since my becomings kill me, ] There is ſomewhat of obſcurity 


0 this expreſſion. In the firſt ſcene of the play Antony had called 
et: | 


* —— wrangling queen, | 
_ ** Whom every thing becomes. 
It is to this, perhaps, that (he alludes, STEEVENS. 
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Sit lanrel'd victory!“ and ſmooth ſucceſs 
Be ſtrew'd before your fect ! 


ANT. Let us go. Come: 
Our ſeparation ſo abides, and flies, | 
That thou, reliding here, * go'ſt yet with me, 
And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 


Away. | Exennt, 


SCENE IV. 


Rome. An Apartment in Cæſar's houſe, 


Enter OcTAvivus CSA, LEIDUs, and Attendant. 


* 


Cs. Vou may ſee, Lepidus, and henceforth kno, 
It is not Cæſar's natural vice to hate 


One great competitor: * From Alexandria 
Lhis is the news; He fiſhes, drinks, and waſtes 


7 —— lauri'd viflory!] Thus the ſecond folio, The inaccunte 
predeceſſor of it -- laurel vidory. STEEVENS, 
* That thou, reſiding here, &c. ] This conceit might have been 
ſuggeſted by the following pallage in Sidney's Arcadia, B. |: 
6 She went they laid; or, rightly for to ſay, 
4 She flaid with them, they went ir thought with het.“ 
STEEVENS. 
9 One great competitor: ] Perhaps, Our great competitor, 
OHNSON, 
Jobnſon is certainly right in his conjedure that we oug ht 0 
read, «+ Our great competitor,” as this ſpeech is aduretied to Lepions, 
his partner in the empire. Competrtor means here, as it does 
| wherever the word occurs in Shakſpeare, efſociate or partnet. 9 
Menas ſays: 
„ Theſe three worldelharcrs, theſe compeiityrs, 
© Are in thy veſſel. i 
And again, Cefar, ſpeaking of Antony, ſays, 
hat thou, my brother, my competitor, 


4 Jn top of all deſign, my mate ig empire. 51. V0, 
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The lamps of night in revel: is not more manlike 

Than Cleopatra; nor the queen of Ptolemy 

More womanly than he: hardly gave audience, or 

Vouchſaf'd to think he had partners:“ You ſhall 
find there | 

A man, who is the abſtract of all faults 

That all men follow. 

LEP. | I muſt not think, there are 
Evils enough to darken all his goodneſs: : 
His faults, in him, ſeem as tbe ſpots of heaven, 
More fiery by nights blackneſs ; * hereditary, 


—ů Of e | 
Vouckſaf'd to think he had partners:] The irregularity of metre 
in the firlt of theſe lines, induces me io ſuppole the ſecond origi- 
nally and elliptically ſtood thus: 
Or vouchſaf'd think he had partners &c. 
Se, in Cymbeline, Vol. XIX. p. 6g: 
« Will force him think I have pick'd the lock“ &c. 
not lo think. STEEVENS, 


I —— 2 the ſpots of heaven, 

More fiery by night's blackneſs; ) If by ſpots are meant ſtars, as 
night has no other fiery ſpots, the compariſon is forced and haiſh, 
ſtars having been always ſuppoſed to beautify the night; nor do 
| comprehend what there is in the counterpart of this mile, 
which an{wers to night's blackneſs.  Haumer reads : 

—— ſpots on ermine, 
Or fires, by night's blackneſs, JOHNSON, 


The meaning ſeems to be— As the flats or ſpots of heaven 
are not obſcured, but rather rendered more bright, by the black» 
neſs of the night, ſo veither is the goodneſs of Antony eclipled 
by his evil qualities, but, on the contrary, bis faulis ſeem enlarged 
aud agyravated by his virtues, 

That which anſwers lo the blackne/$ of the night, in the counter. 
part of the ſimile, is Antory's goodneſs. His goodneſs is a ground 
which gives a ſelief io his faults, and makes them land out more 
prominent and conſpicuous. 

it is objected, that ſtars rather beautiſy than deform the night, 
But the poet confiders them here only with reſped to their prominencs 
and Jpleadour, It is ſufficient for him that their (cintillations appear 
auger in contegquence of darkneſs, as jewels are more reſplendent 
ou a black ground than on any other, — That the prominence and 
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Rather than purchas'd ; * what he cannot chang 
Than what be chooſes. | 
CAS. You are too indulgent : Let us grant, iti 

not 

Amiſs to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy; 

To give a kingdom for a mirth; to fit 

And keep the turn of tippling with a ſlave; 

To reel the ſtreets at noon, and ſtand the buffet 

With knaves that ſmell of ſweat: ſay, this becomg 
him, 

(As his compoſure muſt be rare indeed. 

Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh, “) yet muſt Ay 
tony 


plendour, of the ſtars were alone in Shakſpeare's contemplation, 
appears from a pailage in Hamlet, where a fimilar thought is |< 
equivocally expreſs'd : 
© Your {kill ſhaly, like a flar i“ the darkeſt night, 
„ Stick fiery off indeed. 
A kindred thouglt occurs in King Henry “: 
„% — though the truth of it ſtauds off as grofs 
As black from white, my eye will ſcarcely ſee it.” 
Again, in King Henry IV, P. I: 
„Aud like bright metal on a fullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 
« Shall ſhow more goodly, and attrat more eyes, 
© Than that which bath no foil to ſet it off. Malou. 


3 —— fpurchas'd; ] Procur'd by bis own fault or endeavour. 
| | Jo Hx808. 
4 —— ſay, this becomes him, 
(As his compoſure muſt be rare indeed, 
Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh,) ] This ſeems iaconſequent; 
I read : 
And his compoſure &c, 
Grant that this becomes him, and if it can become him, he muſt hit 
in him ſomething very uncommon, yet, &c, , JOHNSON, 
Though the conſtrudiod of this paſſage, as Dr. Johuſon obſer 
ves, appears harſh, there is, 1 believe, no corruption, Iu 4: Jou 
Like It, we meet with the ſame kind of phraſeology: 
6 — — what though you kave beauty, 
„(4s by my faith I fee no more in you 


6 $9 
Shakſp; 
throws 


Ve 


x * 


No way excuſe his ſoils, when we do bear 
$0 great weight in his lightneſs,* If he fill'd 
His vacancy with his voluptuouſneſs, WY 
Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of 'his bones, 


0 


05 


« Than without candle may go dark to bed, 

«6 Muſt you be therefore proud and pitileſs?” 

See Vol. VIII. p. 286, n. 5, MaALONE, 

5 No way excuſe his ſoils,] The old copy has—foils. For the 
emendation now made I am anſwerable. In the Mſs. of our author's 
time f and [are often undiſtinguiſhable, and no two letters are ſo 
often confounded at the preſs. Shakſpeare has ſo regularly uſed 
this word in the ſenſe required here, that there cannot, I imas 
gine, be the ſwalleſt doubt of the juſtneſs of this emendation. 
So, in Hamlet: 

E and no ſoil, nor cautel, doth beſmirch 
„ The virtue of his will.” 
Again, in Love's Labour's Loft: | 
« The only ſoil of his fair virtue's gloſs.” 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : - 
„% Who is as fiee from touch or ſoil with het, 
„% As the from one ungot.” 
Again, ibid : i 
„ My unſoil'd name, the auſtereneſs of my life." 
Again, in King Henry IV. P. II: 
% For all the ſoil of the atchievement goes 
« With me into the earth.” . 
In the laſt act of the play before us we find an expreſſion nearly 
ſynonymous: 8 | 
„ — His faints and honours ; 
„ Wag'd equal in him.“ 
Again, iv A&R II. ſc. iii: 
„ Read not my blemiſhes in the world's reports.“ 
MALONE; 
If foils be inadmiſſible (which I queſtion) we might read — 
ſails, In The Winter's Tale we meet with this ſubſtantive, which 
kgnifies omiffion, or, non-performance ; 
„ Mark, and perform it. Sce'ſt thou? for the fail 
i „% Of any point in't, ſhall not only be 

+ Death to thyſelf, &c. : 
et, on the whole, I prefer Mr. Malone's conjeQure, 

| | | STEEVENS, 

So great weight in kis lightneſs.) The word light is one of 
Shakſpeare's favourite play=things. The ſenſe is, His trifling levity 
tous ſo much burden upon ns, JOHNSON, ; 
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Call on him for't: bat, to confound ſuch time, ne 
That drums him from his ſport, and ſpeaks as loud It h. 
As his own ſtate, and ours, — tis to be chid Tha 
As we rate boys; who, being mature in knowledge! And 
Pawn their experience to their preſent pleaſure, 
And ſo rebel to judgement, Con 
Enter a Meſſenger. Lk. 
of | Goe 
Ley. . Here's more news, 10 
Mts. Thy biddings have been done; and every 
1 . 
Moſt noble Cæſar, ſhalt thou have report 
How *'tis abroad. Pompey is ſtrong at ſea; 110 
And it appears, he is belov'd of thoſe kifor 
That only have fear'd Cæſar: to theports 2 f 
The diſcontents repair,“ and men's reports 1 b 
Give him much wrong'd. — 
? Call on him for't:] Call on him, is vifit him, Says Czſa, 
If Antony followed his debauckeries at @ time of leiſure, T ſhould lean i. e 
kim o be puniſhed by their natural conſequences, "by ſurfeits and dry this | 
bones, JOHNSON. ; flock 
* —— to confound ſuck time,] See p. 176, n. 2. MALONE. in C 
9 —— boys; who, being mature in knowledge,) For this Hat» Tt 
mer, who thought the maturity of a boy an inconfifteut idea, bu 80 
put: 
who, immature in knowledge : ren 
but the words experience and judgment require that we read matur: . 
though Dr. Warburton has received the emendation. By boys 84 
ture in knowledge, are meant, boys old enough to know their duty. q 
Joussos. lep 
® That only have ſcar'd Cæſar:] Thoſe whom not love but ſi meal 
made adherents to Czſar, now ſhow their affedtion for Powpe!- 6 
Jonssos. 
3 The diſconlents repair,] That is, the malecontents, So, in King a fla; 
Henry IV. P. I: wha 
©. —— that may pleaſe the eye This 


„% Of fickle chang elings and poor diſcontents.“ 
See Vol. XII. p. 381, n. 4. MALONE, 


ry 
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/ C8. - I ſhould have known no leſs Sy 

It hath been taught us from the primal fate, 

That be, which is, was wiſh'd until he were; 

And the ebb'd man, nc'er lov'd, till ne'er worth 
love, | . n 

Comes dear'd, by being lack'd.“ This common 


oy body. 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, 


* 


Goes to, and back, lackeying the varying tide, 


To rot itſelf ? with motion.“ 


le, which is, was wiſh'd, until he were: | 

And the ebb'd man, ner lov'd, till ner worth love, 

Comes dear'd, by being lact'd.] [Old copy — fear d.] Let us ex- 
amine the ſenſe of this [as it flood] in plain proſe. The earlie/ 
tiffories inform us, that the man in ſuprenie command was always 
wiſh'd to gain that command, till he had obtain'd it. And he, whom, 
the multitude has concentedly ſeen in @ low condition, when he begins 
to be wanted by them, becomes to be fear'd by them, But do the 
multitude fear a man becauſe they waut him? Certaiuly, we muſt 
read; » 

Comes dear'd, by being latF'd. | 
i. e. endear'd, a favourite to them. Beſides, the context requires 
this reading; for it was not fear, but love, that made the people 
flock to young Pompey, and what occaſioned this refletion. So, 
in Coriolanus : 

© I ſhall be /ov'd, when | am lact'd.” WARBURTON. 

The corredion was made in Theobald's edition, to whom it was 
communicated by Dr. Warburton, Something, however, 1s yet 
wanting, What is the meaning of—*++ uc er lov'd till ner worth 
love! I ſuppoſe that the ſecond ner was ivadvertenily repeated at 
the preſs, a that we ſhould read—till not worth love. 

| MALONE, 
* rot itſelf ——] The word —itſelf, is, I believe, an in- 
terpolation, being wholly uſelels to the ſenſe, and injurious to the 
meaſure, STEEVENS. 

* Goes to, and back, lackeying the varying tide, „ 

To rot itſelf with motion.] [Old copy —laſhing] But how can 
a flag, or ruſh, flvating upon a ſtream, and that has no motion but 
what the fluctuation of the water gives it, be faid to laih the tude? 
This is waking a ſcourge of a weak ineffedive thing, and giving 
it au active violence in its own power. Lis true, there is no ſenſe 
ia the old reading; but the addition of a fingle letter will not only 
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Mrs. Cæſar, I bring thee word, 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Make the ſea ſerve them; which they ear* any 
wound 
Wich keels of every kind: Many hot inroads 
They make in Italy; the borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on't,” and fluſh youth * revolt: 
No veſſel can peep forth but 'tis as ſoon 
Taken as ſeen ; for Pompey's name ſtrikes more, 


give us good ſenſe, but the genuine word of our author into the 
bargain : | 2 

—— Lackeying the varjing 4ide, 
i, e. floating backwards and forwards with the variation of the 
tide, like a page, or lackey, at his maſter's heels. THEoBALs, 


Theobald's conje&ure may be ſupported by a paſſage in the fiſh 
book of Chapman's tranflation of Homer's Odyſſey : 
« —— who would willingly | 
© Lacky along ſo vaſt a lake of brine?” 
Again, in his verſion of the 24th Iliad: 
© My guide to Argos either ſhip'd or lackying by thy ſide.“ 
Again, in the Prologue to the ſecond part of Antonio and Mt 
lids, 1602: 5 
„ O that our power | 
«© Could lacky or keep pace with our deſires!” 
Again, in The whole magnificent entertainment given to king 
1 queen Anne his wife, &c. March 15, 1603, by Thoma 
ecker, 4to, 1604. The minutes (that laciq the beeles of 
time) run vot faſter away than do our joyes. = 
Perhaps another meſſenger ſhould be noted here, as entering with 
frelh news. STEEVENS, 


5 —— which they ear ——] To ear, is to plough; a common 2 
metapbhor. JOHNSON, | 2 


To ear, is not, however, at this time, a common word. I weet 


with it again in Turbervile's Falcozry, 1575 : treſs, 
© becauſe I have a larger held to ear.“ 12 

See alſo Vol. IX. p. 36, n. 7. STEEVENS. ſurfac 
7 Lack blood to think on't,] Turn pale at the thought of it. reddit 


Jon NSON, 


* —— and fluſh youtk—] Fluſh yonth is youth ripened to man · 
hood; youth whoſe blood is at the flow. So, in Timen of Allen! 
++ Now the time is fluſh, —. STEEVENS, 
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Than could his war reſiſted. 

CAS. Antony, 
Leave thy laſcivious waſſels.“ When thou once 
Waſt beaten from Modena, where thou flew'ſt 
Hirtius and Panſa, conſuls, at thy heel | 
Did famine follow; whom thou fought'ſt againſt, - _- * 
Though daintily brought up, with patience more 
Than ſavages could ſuffer : Thou didſt drink | 
The ſtale of horſes,* and the gilded puddle* 
Which beafts would cough at : thy palate then did 

deign 

The rougheſt berry on the rudeſt hedge; 
Yea, like the ſlag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 
The barks 6f trees thou browſed'ſt ; on the Alps, 
It is reported, thou didſt eat ſtrange fleſh, _. 
Which ſome did die to look on: And all this 
(It wounds thine honour, that I ſpeak it now,) 
Was borne fo like a ſoldier, that thy cheek 
So much as lank'd not. 

„„ It is pity of him. 

Cs. Let his ſhames quickly 

Drive him to Rome: * Tis time we twain * 


| 


th laſcivious waſſels, ] Waſſi! is here put for intemperance 
iu general, For a more particular account of the word, fee Mac- 
lell, Vol. XI. p. 78, u. 4 The old copy, however, reads 
vaſſailes. STEEVENS, | 

Vaſſals is, without queſtion, the true reading. HenLey., 

* ——— Thou didſt drink 

The flale of horſes, ] All theſe circumflances of Antony's diſ- 
treſs, are taken literally from Plutarch, STEEVENS. 

* —— gilded puddle — | There is frequently obſervable on the. 
ſurface of flagnant pools that have rewained long undiflurbed, a 
reddiſh gold coloured lime: to this appearance the poet here refers. 

ID He vv. 

Drive zin to“ Rome: *'Tis time we twain c.] The deſed of 
the metre induces me to believe that ſome word has been inadver« 
tently omitted, Perhaps our author wrote : 

Drive him to Ro me diſgrec'd; 'Tis time we twain, Kc. 
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Did ſhow ourſelves i' the field; and, to that end C4 
Aſſemble we immediate council : * Pompey ] kne 
T hrives in our idlenels. 
L ep. To-morrow, Czſar, 
I ſhall be furniſn'd to inform you rightly 
Both what by ſea and land I can be able, 
To 'front this preſent time. 
CS. | Till which encounter, Enter 
It is my buſineſs too. Farewell. | C 
Lee. Farewell, my lord; What you ſhall knoy C: 
mean time , A 
Of ſtirs abroad, I ſhall beſeech you, fir, Give 
To let me be partaker. C 
7 C 
So, in Ad III. ſc. i: 
; „„ — -- So ſhe My 
++ From Egypt drive her all-diſgraced friend.” Mao 
I had rather perfect this defeRive line, by the jnaſertion of ana 
verb which is frequently uſed by our author, and only enforces ve 6 
be apparently debigned ito ſay, than by the introduRion of an eb = 1 
thet which he might not have choſen, I would therefore read: as bh 
is time indeed we twain for 
Did ſhow ourſelves &c, ] STEEVENS, ie pr 
5 Aſſemble! We imm liate council: ] Old copy — aſſemble 2 
Shakſpeate frequently uſes this kind of phraſeology, but I do 8 
recolled any inflance where lie has introduced it in ſolemn dialogut, 
where one equal is ſpeaking to another. Perhaps therefore Ui 8 
cortedion made by the editor of the ſecond folio is right: Alles. g 
ble we, &c, So afterwards : 
« Haſte we for it: G, 
% Yet, ere we put ourſelves in arms, diſpatch we, kt. PRA 
Since this note was written, I have obſerved the ſame phralts = 
logy uſed by our poet in grave dialogue. See Troilus and Creſjilt, GA 
Ad Ul. fc. iii: ö vr 
% A ſtrange fellow here e 
4+ Writes me, that man, however dearly parted,” &c. rg 
h | Maron, eh 
I adhere to the reading of the ſecond folio. Thus, in I St 
Hen IV. P. II. King Henry V. ſays: Mor 


„ Now call we our high court of parliament,” STI, 
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CES. Doubt not, fir; 
I knew it for my bond.“ I Exeunt, 


'\ 


SCENE V. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. 


Euler CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAS, and MARDIAN. 


Cixo. Charmian, — | ; 
_ Char, Madam, 5 
CLto. Ha, ha!— _ 
Give me to drink mandragora. ? 
CHAR. | Why, madam? 
Clio. That I might {leep out this great gap of 
time, 


My Antony is away. 


9 


I ineww it for my bond.] That is, to be my bounden 
duty. M. Maso. 


1 —— mandragora.] A plant of which the infuſion was ſuppoſed 
to procure fleep. Shakſpeare mentions it in Otkello: 
Not poppy, nor mandragore, 
„% Nor all the drowſy lyrups of the world, 
„ Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet fleep—.” 
JounsoN. 


So, in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623: 

«© Come violent death, 

„% Serve for mandragora, and make me ſleep.“ STEEVENS. 
Gerard, in his Herbal, ſays of the mandragoras: ** Dioſcorides 
doth particularly ſet downe many faculties hereof, of which not- 
withſtanding there be none proper unto -it, ſave thoſe that depend 
upon the drowſie and fleeping power thereof.” 

lu Adlington's Apulcius (of which the epiſtle is dated 1566) 
reprinted 1639, 4to, bl. I. p. 178, lib. 10: „ I gave him no poy- 
ſon, but a doling drink of mandragoras, which is of ſach force, that 
it will cauſe any man to fleepe, as though he were dead.” PERCY. 

See alſo Pliny's Nat. Hift. by Holland, 1601, and Plutarch's 
Morals, 1602, p. 19. RITSON. | 
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CHAR. Lou think of him 

Too much. n 
CLeo. O, treaſon !” : 
CHAR, © Madam, I truſt, not fo, 
Creo. Thou, eunuch! Mardian! | 
Mas, What's your highneſs' pleaſure? 
CLEo. Not now to hear thee ſing; I take ng 
| pleaſure | 


% 


n aught an eunuch has: Tis well for thee, 
hat, being unſeminar'd, thy freer thoughts 
May not fly forth of Egypt. Halt thou affeQions? 

Mar. Yes, gracious madam. _ 

CLEo. Indeed? | 

Mar. Not in deed, madam; for I can do no- 

thing : 
But what in deed is honeſt to be done: 
Yet have I fierce affections, and think, 
What Venus did with Mars. 

Eo. O Charmian, 
Where think'ſt thou he is now ? Stands he, or fits he? 
Or does he walk? or is he on his horſe ? 

O happy horſe, to bear the weight of Antony! 

Do bravely, horſe! for worſt thou whom thou 
mov't? 

The demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm 

And burgonet of men. '—He's ſpeaking now. 

Or murmuring, Where's my ſerpent of old Nile? 


7 O, treaſon ] Old copy, coldly and unmetrically, — 
„O, "tis treaſon! STEEVENS. 
* And burgonet of men.—] A burgonet is a kind of kelmef. 80, 
jo King Henry FI: 
„ This day I'll wear aloft my burgonet.” 


7 
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For ſo he calls me ? Nowl feed myſelf 
With moſt delicious poiſon :——Think on me, 
That am with Phœbus' amorous pinches black. 


and wrinkled deep in time? Broad-fronted Cæſar,“ 


When thou waſt here above the ground, I was 

A morſel for a monarch : and great Pompey 
Would ſtand, and make his eyes grow in my brow 
There would he anchor bis aſpect,* and die 

With looking on his life. 


Enter ALEXAS. 


ALEX. Sovereign of Egypt, hail ! 
Cixo. How much unlike art thou Mark Antony! 
Yet, coming from him, that great medicine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee. *— 
How goes it with my brave Mark Antony? 
ALEX, Laſt thing he did, dear queen, 
He kiſs'd, the laſt of many doubled killes, — 
This orient pearl ;—His ſpeech ſticks in my heart, 


9 —— Broad-ſronted Caſar,} Mr. Seward is of opinion, that 
the poet wrote—bald-fronted Ceſar. STEEVENS, 
—— Broad-ſronted, in alluſion to Cæſar's baldaeſs. Hexxkr. 
* —— anchor his aſptf,] So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
« Whilſt my invention, hearivg not my tongue, 
© Anchors on Iſabel.” STEVENS. 
—— that great medicine hath | 
With his tin gilded thee.) Alluding to the pbiloſopber's lone, 
which, by its touch, converts baſe metal into gold, The alehewiſts 
call the matter, whatever it be, by which they perform trauſmu- 
auon, a medicine, JOHNSON. 
Thus Chapman, in his Shedow of Night, 1594: 
„O then, thou great elixir of all treaſures.” 
And on this paſſage he has the following note: The pbiloſo- 
pher's lone, or philoſophice medicina, is called the great Elixir, 10 
vhich he here alludes,” Thus, in The Chanones Yeamannes Tale of 
Chaucer, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 16330: 
** —— the philoſophre's flone, 
Elixir cleped, we ſeken faſt eche on." 
See Vol, IV. P · 159, u. 7. STEEVENS. 
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CIO. Mine ear muſt pluck it thence. 
; . Good friend, quoth he, 
* | 5 Say, the firm Roman to great Egypt ſends 
| This treaſure of an oyſter ; at whoſe foot, 

To mend the petty preſent, I will piece 

Her opulent throne with kingdoms ; All the caſt, 
Say thon, ſhall call her miſtreſs. So he nodded, 
And ſoberly did mount a termagant ſteed, 


3 —— termagant fleed,] [Old copy—arm-gaunt] i. e. his flee 
worn lean and thin by much ſervice in war. 80, Fairfax: 
„% His flall-worn Reed the champion ſtout beſtrode.“ 

W ARBURTR, 


On this note Mr. Edwards has been very laviſh of his pleaſant, 
and indeed has juſtly cenſured the miſquotation of flall-worn, far 
flall-worth, which meaus flrong, but makes no attempt to explain 
the word in the play. Mr. Seward, in his preface to Beaumont 
and Fletcher, has very elaborately endeavoured to prove, that u 
arm gaunt fteed is a ſteed with lean ſhoulders, Arm is the Teutonic 
word for want, or poverty. Arm-gaunt may be therefore an old 
word, ſignifying, l:an for want, ill fed. Edwards's obſervation, 
that a worn-out horſe is not proper for Atlas to mount in battle 
is impertinent; the horſe here mentioned ſeems to be a polt-horl, 
rather thau a war-horſe. Yet as arm-gaunt ſeems not intended io 
imply any defe&, it perhaps means, a horſe ſo {lender tbat a man 
might claſp bim, aud therefore formed for expedition, Hanne 
reads: 

—— arm-girt ted. JOHNSON, 


On this paſſage, which I believe to be corrupt, I have nothing 
ſatisfactory to propoſe, It is clear, that whatever epithet vi 
uſed, it was intended as deſcriptive of a beautiful horſe, ſuch ee 
may preſume) as our author has deſcribed in bis Venus and 4dons. 

Dr. Johnſon muſt have look'd jiuto ſome early edition of Mr. 
Edwards's book, for in his ſeventh edition he has this note; *! 
have ſoinetimes thought, that the meaning may poſſibly be, {4 
fhoulder'd, by a ſtrange compoſition of Latin aud Engliſh :. 
quoad armos.” -MALONE, | 


I ſuppoſe there muſt be ſome error in the paſſage, and ſhould 
amend it by reading 
And ſoberly did mount a termagant feed, 
That veigh'd &c. ö 
Termagant means furious, So Douglas, in Henry IV. is calle 
the termagant Scot, an epithet that agrees well, with the tteeds 
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Who neigh'd ſo high, that what I would have ſpoke 
Was beaſtly dumb'd by him.* 
CLEO. What, was he ſad, or merry? 
ALEX, Like to the time o' the year between the 
extremes 
Of hot and cold; he was nor ſad, nor merry. 
Cieo. O well-divided diſpoſition !— Note him, 
Note him, good Charmian, *'tis the man; but note 
him : | 
He was not fad; for he would ſhine on thoſe 
That make their looks by his: he was not merry; 
Which ſeem'd to tell them; his remembrance lay 


. 


neighing ſo high. Beſides, by ſaying that Antony mounted com- 
poledly a horſe of ſuch mettle, Alexas preſents Cleopatra with a 


flattering image of her hero, which his mounting flowly a jaded 
poſt-horſe, would not have done. M. MASON. 


When I firſt met with Mr. Maſon's conjecture, I own I was 
ſtartled at its boldneſs; but that I have fince been reconciled to it, 
is appearance in the preſeat text of Shakfpeare will ſufficiently prove. 


d to It ought to be obſerved, in defence of this emendation, that the 
man word {ermagaunt (originally the proper name of a clamorous Sara» 
imer 


ceuical deity) did not, without paffing through ſeveral gradations 
of meaning, become appropriated (as at preſent) to a turbulent fe- 
male. — I may add, that, the fobriety diſplay'd by Antony in 


hing mounting a ſteed of temper ſo oppoſite, reminds us of a fimilar - 
*. contraſt in Addiſon's celebrated compariſon of the Angel: 

| [ue Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt.” 

{onus Let the critick who can furniſh a conjeRure,nearer than termagaunt 
Mr to the traces of the old reading ar7m-gaunt, or can make any change 


productive of ſenſe more appoſite and commodious, diſplace Mr. 
M. Maſon's amendwent, which, in wy opinion, is to be numbered 
awong the feliciter audentia of criticiſm, and meets at lealt with my 
own unequivocal approbation. STEEVENS, 

* Was beaflly dumb'd by kim. ] The old copy has dumbe, The 
cortection was made by Mr. Theobald. Alexas means (ſays 
he,) the borſe made ſuch a neighing, that if he bad ſpoke, he could 
uot have been heard.” MALONE. 

The verb which Mr. Theobald would introduce, is found in 
Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609: 

Deep clerks ſhe dumbs &c. STEEVENS. 


-alled 
teed's 


When I forget to ſend to Antony, 
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In Egypt with his joy: bat between both: 
O heavenly mingle!—Be'ſt thou fad, or merry, 
The violence of either thee becomes; 
So does it no man elſe. Met ſt thou my poſts? 
_ Arxx, Ay, madam, twenty ſeveral meſſenger; 
Why do you ſend ſo thick?“ 

CLEO. Who's born that day 


Shall die a beggar. —Ink and paper, Charmian.— 
Welcome, my good Alexas.— Did I, Charmian, 
Ever love Cæſar fo? TY Wy 8 7 
CHAR. O that brave Cæſar 
CLEo. Be chok'd with ſuch another emphils' 
Say, the brave Antony. a | 
CHAR. The valiant Cæſar! 
CLeo. By Iſis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Cæſar paragon again 
My man of men. 
CHaR. By your moſt gracious pardon, 
I fing but after you. | 
CLEoO. My ſallad days; 
When I was green in judgement: Cold in blood, 
To fay, as 1 ſaid then !*—But, come, away: 
Get me ink and paper : he ſhall have every day 
A ſeveral greeting, or I'll unpeople Egypt.“ | Execunl 


% thick? ] i. e. in ſuch quick ſucceſſion. So, in Machal 


„ ——- As thick as tale, attributt 
„% Came poſt with poſt.—.“ been pr 
See Vol. XI. p. 36, n. 9. STEEVENS. ther ol 


* My jollad days ; Menecr: 

When I was green in judgment :—Cold in blogd, 

To ſay, as I ſaid tien !] Cold in blood, is an upbraiding expo 
tulation to her maid, Theſe, ſays ſhe, were my ſallad days, via 
1 was green in judgment ; but your blood is as cold as my judgment, ' 
you have the ſame opinion of things now as I had then, WARRURTO 

] —— wunpeople Egypt, ] By ſending out meſſengers, Jenson 
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ACT un. SCENE. I. 


15 Meſſina. 4 Room in Pompey's Houſe. 


Enter PoweEy, MENECRATES, and MENAs.* 


Pow. If the great gods be juſt, they ſhall aſſiſt 
The deeds of juſteſt men, 

MENE. Know, worthy Pompey, 
That what they do delay, they not deny. 
Por, Whiles we are ſuitors to their throne, de- 

cays 
The thing we ſue for.“ 

Mexx. We, ignorant of ourſelves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe powers 
Deny us for our good ; ſo find we profit, 


dy loſing of our prayers. 
Pou. I ſhall do well: 


d, f - 
' The perſons are ſo named in the firſt edition; but I know aot 


by Menecrates appears; Menas can do all without him, - 
JOHNSON. 


All the ſpeeches in this ſcene that are not ſpoken by Pompey 
nd Varrius, are marked in the old copy, Mene, which muſt Rand 
for Menecrates, The courſe of the dialogue ſhows that ſome of 
them at leaſt belong to Menas z and accordingly they are to him 
piributed in the modern editions; or rather, a ſyllable | Men. ] bas 
been prefixed, that will ſerve equally to denote the one or the 
ther of theſe perſonages. I have given the firſt two ſpeeches to 
Menecrates, and the reſt to Menas, It is a matter of litile conſe- 
quence, MALONE., 


9 Whiles we are ſuilers to thtir throne, decays 


The thing we ſue for. ] The meaning is, Whils we ere projing, 
ie thing for which we pray 1s loſing its value, JOHNSON. 
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The people love me, and the ſea is mine; 

My power's a creſcent,* and my anguring hope 
Says, it will come to the full, Mark Antony 
In Egypt fits at dinner, and will make 

No wars without doors: Cæſar gets money, whey 
He loſes hearts : Lepidus flatters both, 

Of both is flatter'd ; but be neither loves, 

Nor either cares for him. 


MEN. Cæ ſar and Lepidus 
Are in the field; a mighty ſtrength they carry. 
Pom. Where have you this? *tis falſe. 
MEN. : ; From Silvius, fir, 
Pom. He dreams; I know, they are in Rome iv 
' gether, 


Looking for Antony : But all charms * of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan'd lip!“ 


My power's a creſcent, &c. ] In old editions: 
My powers are creſcent, and my auguring hope 
Says it will come to the full. 

What does the relative it belong to? It cannot in ſenſe tele h 
hope, nor in concord to powers. The poet's alluſion is to the nin: 
and Pompey would ſay, he is yet but a half moon, or aa; 
but his hopes tell him, that creſcent will come to a full oib, 


1 HEO3ALD, 
The aqticte u 


tharms —— ] Old copy—the charms—. 
here omitted, on accouut of metre. STEEVENS 
3 —— thy wan'd lip! | in the old edition it is 
 ——— thy wand lip! 


Perhaps, for fond lip, or warm lip, ſays Dr. Johnſoo. Wai, 
if it land, is either a corruption of wan, the adjedive, or 2 (0 


traction of wanned, or made wan, a participle. So, in Hantel: 

© That, from her working, all his viſage wan d.“ 
Again, in Marſton's Antonio and Mellids : 

„„ ——-— a cheek 
„% Not as yet wan d. 
Or perhaps waned lip, i. 

beauty, So, in The Tragedy of Mariam, 1613: 
Aud Cleopatra then to ſeek had been 
„% 80 firm a lover of her wained face. 


e. decreaſed, like the moon, id iy 


Let wi 
Tie uf 
Keep | 
Sharp 
That 
Even 


Agai! 
Myfterie 


Yet | 
only, 
the lip 
min o 
« her 
colour 
deed | 
of it. 
are pa 

Sha 
often 
editio 
why | 

It 
the a 


gone 
moo! 
4 
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Let witchcraft join with beauty, Juſt with both! 

Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 

Keep his brain fuming ; Epicurean cooks, 

Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite ; 

That ſleep and feeding may prorogue his honour, 
Even till a Lethe'd dulneſs.'—How now Varrius? 


Again, in The Shynner's Play, among the Cheſter colle&ion of 
Myſteries, MS, Harl. 1013. p. 152: 
„% O bleſſed be thou ever and aye; 
« Now wayned is all my woo.” 


Yet this expreſhon of Pompey's perhaps, after all, implies a wifh 
only, that every charm of love may confer additional ſoftneſs on 
the lips of Cleopatra: i. e. that her beauty may improve to the 
min of her lover: or, as Mr. Ritſon expreſſes the ſame idea, that 
« her lip, which was become pale and dry with age, may recover the 
colour and ſoftnrſs of her ſallad day. — The epithet wan might in- 
deed have been added, only to ſhow the ſpeaker's private contempt 
of it, It may be remarked, that the lips of Africans and Ahlatics 
are paler than thoſe of European nations. STEEVENS, 


Shakſpeare's orthograpby Lo that of his ignorant publiſhers 
often adds a dat the end of a word. Thus, vile is (in the ol 
editions) every where ſpelt vild. Laund is given inſtead of lawn: 
why not therefore wan'd for wan here? | 
If this however ſhould not be accepted, ſuppoſe we read with 
the addition only of an apoſtrophe, wan'd; i. e. waned; declined, 
gone off from its perfetion; compariog Cleopatra's beauty to the 
moon paſt the full» Percy. 


* That fizep and feeding may proregue his honour, 

Even till a Lethe'd duineſs. ] I ſuſped our author wrote: 
That ſleep and feeding may prorogue bis hour, &c. 

So, in Timon of Athens : 


„let not that part of nature, 
„% Which my lord pay'd for, be of any power 
© To expel ficknels, but prolong his hour,” 


The words honour and hour have been more than once confounded 
in theſe plays, What Pompey ſeems to wilh is, that Antony 


_ fill remain with Cleopatra, totally forgeifal of every other 
objce, : 


To prorogue his konour,”” does not convey to me at leaſt, any 
preciſe notion. If however, there be no corruption, I ſuppoſe 
Pompey means to wiſh, that fleep and feaſting may prorogue to fo 
diſtant a day all thoughts of fame and military achievement, that, 
they may totally {lide irom Antony's mind. MALONE, 


\ 
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Euter VARRIUS. 


. * o | . Ot | 
Var. This is moſt certain that I ſhall deliver: 2 po 
Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
0 415 How 
Expected ; fince he went from Egypt, tis Wer 
A ſpace for further travel.* Twe 
Pom. I could have given * leſs matte; 
A better ear. Mevas, I did not think For | 
This amorous ſurfeiter would have don'd his heln' To. 
For ſuch a petty war: his ſoldierſhip May 
Is twice the other twain : Bat let us rear The 
The higher our opinion, that our flirring Be it 
Can from the lap of Egypt's widow” pluck Oar 
The ne'erluſt-wearied Antony. Com 
MN. I cannot hope, 
Cæſar and Antony ſhall well greet together: -= 
His wife, that's dead, did treſpaſſes to Cæſar: vows 
| Auton 

To prorogue his honour Ke. undoubtedly means, to delay lis ſeit 

of honour from exerting i!ſelf till ke is become habilually ſluggiſh. 
| STEEVEXS, — 
4 —— ſince he went from Agyt, lis | Holids 
A ſpace for further travel.] i. e. fince he quitted Egypt, 2 
ſpace of time has elapſed in which a longer journey might hate 
been performed than from Egypt to Rome. S1EEVENS. 

* I could have given &c. |] I cannot help ſuppoſing, on account of See 
the preſent irregularity of metre, that the name of Menos is an in- = 
terpolation, and that the paſſage originally ſtood as follows: 0 

Pom. I could have given conſeq 
Leſs maller better car. I did not think —. STEEVENS. So, 

* — would have don'd his leim — ] To don is to do en, to put 

on. So, in Webfter's Dutcheſs of Malſy, 1623; | 
„Call upon our dame aloud, « i. e. 
„ Bid ber quickly don her ſhrowd.“ STEEVENS. : 

7 — Egypt's widow — ] Julius Cæſar bad married her to you"; 1 
Ptolemy, Who was afterwards drowned. STEEVENS. and 

* I cannot hope, fec. ] Mr. Tyrwhitt, the judiciong editor of think 
the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer in five vols. 8vo. 1775, Kc. ob- __t 
ſerves that to kope on this occaſion means to Expefi. So, io TV wi 

- Reve's Tale, v. 4027: "a 


„% Our manciple I hope he wol be ded,” STEEVENS. 


tlet 


Th 
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His brother warr'd upon him ;* although, I think, 
Not mov'd by Antony. - 

Po u. . I know not, Menas, 
How leſſer enmities may give way to greater. 
Were't not that we ſland up againlt them all, 
'Twere pregnant they ſhould ſquare * between them= 

lelves 3 ; 

For they have entertained cauſe enough 
To draw their ſwords: but how the fear of ns 
May cement their diviſions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know, 
Be it as our gods will have it! It only ſtands 
Oar lives upon, to uſe our ſtrongeſt hands. 
Come, Menas. - [ Exeunt.4 


9 —— warr'd upon him; ] The old copy has wen d. The emen- 
dation, which was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, is ſup- 
ported by a paſlage in the next ſcene, in which Cæſar fays to 
Antony : 

« — your wife and brother 
„% Made wars upon me. MALONE, 
—— ſquare —— ] That is, quarrel. So, in The Shoemaker's 
Holiday, or the gentle Craft, 1600: 

„% What? ſquare they, maſter Scott? 

«K .— Sir, no doubt: | 

© Lovers are quickly in,” and quickly out.” STEEVENS, 

See Vol. VII. p. 32, n. 5. MALONE, 

It only flands | 

Our lives upon, &c. ] i. e. to exert our utmoſt force, is the only 
conſequential way of ſecuring our lives. 

So, in King Rickard III: 

„ for it ſtands me much upon 
© To flop all hopes“ &c. | 
i, e. is of the utmoſt conſequence to me. See Vol. XV. p. 410, u. 2. 
aw; STEEVENSs 

* This play is not divided into ads by the author or firſt editors, 
and therefore the preſent diviſioa may be altered at pleaſure. 
think the firſt act may be commodiouſly continued to this place, 


and the ſecond ad opened with the interview of the chief perſons, 


and a change of the flate of aQion. Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that 
u is of ſmall importance, where theſe unconneded and deſultory 
ſcenes are interrupted. JOHNSON, 


Vol. XVIII. 2 
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SCENE II. 
Rome. A Room in the Houſe of Lepidus, 


Enter ENOBARBUS and LEPIDus. 


Lee. Good Enobarbus, tis a worthy deed. 
And ſhalt become you well, to entreat your captain 
To ſoft and gentle ſpeech. 

ENO. ; I ſhall entreat him 
To anſwer like himſelf: if Cæſar move him, 
Let Antony look over Cæſar's head, 

And ſpeak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 
Were I the wearer of Antonius* beard, 
I would not ſhav't to-day, * 


Ley. "Tis not a time 
For private ſtomaching. 
Eno. Every time 


Serves for the matter that is then born in it. 

LEe. But {mall to greater matters muſt give way, 

Eno. Not if the ſmall come firſt, 

Lee, Your ſpeech is paſſion: 
But, pray you, ſtir no embers up. Here comes 
The noble Antony, 


* Were I the wearer of Antonius“ beard, 
1 would not ſhav't to-day. ] I believe he means, I would nf 


him undreſſed, without ſhow of reſpe#. JonnsoN. 


Plutarch mentions that Antony *+ after the overthrow he had # 
Modena, ſuffered his beard to grow at length, and never clipt % 


that it was marvelous long.” Perhaps this circumſtance was 
Shakſpeare's thoughts. MALOXE, | 


«4 


» 


"NM; 
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Enter Ax TONY and VENTI DIUS. 
Exo. . And yonder, Cæſar. 
Enter C&SAR, MEcCANaAs, and AGRIPPA. 


Avr. If we compoſe well here, to Parthia: 
Hark you, Ventidius. 

CES. I do not know, 
Mecznas ; alk Agrippa. | 

LEP. Noble friends, 
That which combin'd ns was moſt great, and let 

not 

A leaner action rend us. What's amiſs, 
May it be gently heard : When we debate 
Our trivial diffgrence loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wounds : Then, noble partners, 
(The rather, for I carneſtly beſeech,) 
Touch you the ſoureſt points with ſweeteſt terms, 
Nor curſtneſs grow to the matter. 

ANT. "Tis ſpoken well: 
Were we before our armies, and to fight, 
I ſhould do thus. | 

C&4s. Welcome to Rome. 


ANT. Thank yon. 

CES, Sit. 

ANT, Sit, fir!” 

Cs. Nay, 
Then | 


* If we compoſe well here, ] 3. e. if we come to a lucky compo 


Alion, agreement, S0 afterwards, 


© I crave our compoſition may be written' —. 
i. 4 the terms on which our differences are fettled. STFEVENS, 
Nor curſineſs grow to the matter. ] Let not ill-humour be added 
to the real ſub j ect of our difference. Jonxsox. 
! Cxf. Sit. 


Aut, Sit, fr! Antony appears to be jealous of a circumſtance 


22 


| 


It not concern'd me. antabl 
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ANT. I learn, you take things ill, which are ng 
ſo; | 3 
Or, being, concern you not. 
Cs. I muſt belangh'd a, 
If, or for nothing, or a little, I pu 
Should ſay myſelf offended; and with you 
Chiefly i' the world: more laugh'd at, that I ſhoul 
Once name you derogately, when to ſound you 
name. . 
ANT. My being in Egypt, Czſar, * 
What was't to you? . 
Cs. No more than my reſiding here at Rome 3 
Might be to you in Egypt: Yet, if you there 


again 1 


which ſeemed to indicate a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority in his too See 
ſucceſsful partner in power; and accordingly reſents the invitation "Joh 
of Cæſar to be ſeated: Cæſar anſwers, Nay then——i. e. if you W 
are ſo ready to reſent what I meant as an a& of civility, there can be 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe you have temper enough for the buſiceſs 01 
which at-preſent we are met. The former editors leave a full point 


meanit 
brothe 
war; | 


at the end of this as well as the preceding ſpeech, STEEVENS. dire&l, 
The following circumſtance may ſerve to firengthen Mr. Ste- encout 
vens's opinion: When the fiQtitious Sebaſtian made his appearance then, 


in Europe, he came to a conference with the Conde de Lemos; t0 
whom, after the firft exchange of civilities,, he ſaid, Conde. de Ls 
mos, be covered. And being aſked by that nobleman, by what 1. e. 1 


Pretences he laid claim to the ſuperiority expreſſed by ſuch pets areas 1 
miſhon, he replied, I do it by right of my birth; I am Sebaſtian. their | 
: Jonxsos, L a 

I believe, the author meant no more than that Czſar ſhould de- them'd 


fire Antony to be ſeated : „ Sit. To this Antony replies, Be you, haps 1 
fir, ſeated firſt: „ Sit, for.” „ Nay, then" rejoins Cæſar, it you 
ſtand on ceremony, to put an end to farther talk on a matter of 0 
little moment, I will take my ſeat.— However, I have too wuch The 
reſpedt for the two preceding editors, to ſet my judgment above mere | 
their concurring opinions, and therefore have left the nate 0! 
admiration placed by Mr, Steevent at the end of Antony's ſpeech, 
uudifiurbed, MALONEZ, 
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Did praftiſe on my ſtate, your being in Egypt 

Might be my queſtion.“ | 

ANT. How intend yon, practis'd ? 

Cs. Yon may be pleas'd to catch at mine intent, 

By what did here befal me. Your wife, and bro- 
ther, ; | 

Made wars upon me; and their conteſtation 

Was theme for you, you were the word of war.* 


pid praiſe on my flate, ] To prafliſe means to employ unwar- 
rantable arts or ſtratage ms. So, in The Tragedie of Antonie, done 
into Engliſh by the counteſs of Pembroke, 1595 : 

« — — nothing kills me. ſo 

„ As that I do my Cleopatra ſee 

% Prafliſe with Czſar,” 

See Vol. VI. p. 187, n. 5. STEEVENS, 


9 —— queſtion. ] i, e. My theme or ſubje@ of converſation, So 
again in this ſcene: | 

« Out of our queflion wipe him.“ 

See Vol. X. p. 107, u. 4. MALONE, 


" —— their conteſlation 

Was theme for you, you were the word of war.] The only 
meaning of this can be, that the war, which Antony's wife and 
brother made upon Cæſar, was theme for Antony too to make 
ver; or was the occafion why he did make war. But this is 
direaly contrary to the context, which ſhows, Antony did neither 
encourage them to it, nor ſecond them in it, We cannot doubt 
then, but the poet wrote : a2 

—— and their  conteflation 

Was them'd for you, * 

I. e. The pretence of the war was on your account, they took up 
arms in your name, and you were made the theme and ſubje& of 
their inſurredion-. WARBURTON. | \ 


I am neither ſatisfied with the reading nor the emendation; 
tlem'd is, I think, a word unautboriſed, and very harſh, Per- 
haps we may read: | 

—— their conleſtation 

Had theme from you, you were the word of war. 

The diſpute derived its Jſubje4 from you. It may be corrected by 
mete tranſpoſition : | 

—— their conteflation n 

You were theme for, you were the word— JOHNSON. 


Q 3 
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 AnT. You do miſtake your buſineſs ; my brother 
neyer FE 


Was theme ſor you, 1 believe means only, was propoſed as i 
example for you to follow on à yet more extenſive plan; as themes are 
given for a writer to dilate upon. Shakſpeare, however, mzy 
prove the beſt commentator on himſelf. Thus, in Coriolany, 
Act I. ſc. i: 


ve 


thr o w forth greater themes 
% For inſurreQtion's arguing,” 
= Sicinius calls Coriolanus, ++ —— the eme of our aſſembly,” 
STEEVEXS, 
So, in Macbeth: 
« —— Two truths are told 
„% As happy prologues to the ſwelling ad 
© Of the imperial theme." 
And in Cymbeline: 
„% When a ſoldier was the theme, my name 
„% Was not far off.“ HenLEy. 

Mr. Steevens's interpretation is certainly a juſt one, as the word 
now fland; but the ſenſe of the words thus interpreted, being 
direaly repugnant to the remaining words, which are evidently 
put in 2appolition with what has preceded, ſhows that there muſt be 
ſome corruption. If their conteſtation was a theme for Antony 1 
dilate upon, an example for him to follow, what congruity is there 
between theſe words and the concluſion of the paſſage “ you were 
the word of war: i. e. your name was employed by them to drav 
troops to their ſtandard? On the other hand, «+ their conteftation 
derived its theme or' ſubje& ſrom you; you were their word of 
war,” affords a clear and conſiſtent ſenſe. Dr. Warburton's emen» 
dation, however, does not go far enough. To obtain the ſenſe 
deſired, we {hould read 

Was them'd from you, — 
So, in Troilus and Creſſuda * 

„ She is a theme of honour and renown, 

A ſpur to valiant and magnanimous deeds.” 
Again, in Hamlet: ? 

% $0 like the king, 

6 That was and is the queſtion of theſe wars. 

Io almoſt every one of Shakſpeare's plays, ſubſtantives are uſed 
as verbs. That he muft have written from, appears by Anton)“ 
auſwer: | 

* You do miſtake your buſineſs; my brother never 

«© Did urge me in his ac.“ | 
i. e. never made me the theme for „ inſurreQion's arguing.” 
MALONE, 


| 


F 
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Did urge me in his act: I did enquire it; 

And have my learning from ſome true reports,“ 

That drew their ſwords with you. Did he not ra- 
ther | 

Diſcredit my authority with yours; 

And make the wars alike againſt my ſtomach, 

Having alike your cauſe? Of this, my letters 

Beſore did ſatisfy you. If you'll patch a quarrel, 


1 ſhould ſuppoſe that ſome of the words in this ſentence have 
been wiſplaced, and that it ought to fland thus: 
—— and for conteſtation 


Their theme was you; you were the word of war. 
M. MASON. 


— u brother never 
Did urge me in his ad :] i. e. Never did make uſe of my name 


25 a pretence for the war. WARBURTON. 
 —— true reports,] Reports for reporters. Mr. Tollet obſerves 


that Holinſhed, 1181, uſes recor7s for vouckers; and in King Ricks 


ard II. our author has wrongs for wrongers: 
« To rouſe his wrongs and chaſe them to the bay.“ 


See Vol, XII. p. 77. . STEEVENS. 


* Having alike your cauſe?] The meaning ſeems to be, having the 
ſame cauſe as you to be offended with'me, But why, becauſe he was 
offended with Antony, ſhould he make war upon Cæſar? May 
it not be read thus: | 
Did he not rather © 
Diſcredit my authority with yours, 

And make the wars alike againſt my ſtomach, 
Hating alike our cauſe? JOHNSON, 


The old reading is immediately explained by Antony's being 
the partner with Odavius in the cauſe againſt which his brother 
ſought. STugvens. 


Having alike your cauſe?) That is, I having alike your cauſe, 
The meaning is the ſame as if, inſtead of „ againſt my ſtomach, 
our author had written—agaiuſt the fflomach of me. Did he not 
(fays Antony,) make wars againſt the inclination of me alſo, of 
me, who was engaged in the fame cauſe with yourſelf? Dr. 


Johnſon ſuppoſed that having meant, he having, and hence has 


luggeſted an unnecellary emenazäon. MALONE, 


Q 4 | 


1 
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As matter whole you have not to make it with, 
It muſt not be with this. AY res 4 
CES. You praiſe yourſelf 
By laying defeQs of judgement to me; but 
You patch'd up your excuſes. De 
ANT, Not ſo, not ſo: 
I know you could not lack, I am certain ont, 
Very neceſſity of this thought, that I, 
Your partner in the cauſe 'gainſt which he fought, 
Could not with graceful eyes* attend thoſe wars 
Which fronted“ mine own peace. As for my wiſe, 
I would you had her ſpirit in ſuch another :* 


7 As matter whole you have not to make it will,] The origin 
copy reads: 

As matter whole you have to mate it with. | | 

Without doubt erroneouſly; I therefore only obſerve it, that the 
reader may more readily admit the liberties which the editors of 
this author's works have neceflarily taken, ' JOHNSON. 

The old reading may be right. It ſeems to allude to Antony" 
acknowledged negled in aiding Cæſar; but yet Antony does not 
allow himſelf io be faulty upon the preſent cauſe alledged agaiol 
him, STEEVENS, : | 

I have not the ſmalleſt daubt that the correction, which wa 
made by Mr. Rowe, is right. The ftruQure of the ſentence, * 4 
matter,” Ke. proves decifiyely that not was omitted, Of all tle 
errors that happen at the preſs, omiſſion is the moſt frequent. 

| MALONE, 

* —— with graceful % ——)] Thus the old copy reads, and 
I believe, rightly, We ſtill fay, I could not look handſomely in 
ſuch or ſuch a proceeding. The modern editors read—grateſul. 

STERVEN, 

9 —— 'fronted —] i. e. Oppoſed." JOHNSON, 

So, in Cymbeline : | ok h 

© Your preparation can affront no leſs 
+ Than what you hear of.” STEEVENS. 

* I would you had her ſpirit in ſuck another:] Antony means 0 
ſay, 1 wiſh you had the ſpirit of Fulvia, embodied in ſuch another 
woman as her; I wiſh you were martied to ſuch another ſpirit 
woman; and then you would find, that though you can govern 
the thiſd part of the world, the management of ſuch a woman! 
not an eaſy matter. | 
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The third o' the world is yours; which with a 
ſnaffle | | 

ou may pace eaſy, but not ſuch a wife. 

Eno. Would, we had all ſuch wives, that the 

men might go to wars with tHe women! 

ANr. So much uncurbable, her garboils, Cæſar, 

Made out of her impatience, (which not wanted 

Shrewdneſs of policy too,) I grieving grant, 

Did you too much diſquiet : for that, you muſt 

But ſay, I could not help it. 

CES. I wrote to you, 

When rioting in Alexandria; you 

Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 

Lid gibe my miſſive out of audience. 

ANT. - | Sir, 

He fell upon me, ere admitted; then 

Three kings I had newly feaſted, and did want 

Of what I was i' the morning: but, next day, 

I told him of myſelf;* which was as much 


By the words, you had hex ſpirit, &c. Shakſpeare, I apprehend, 
oo, you were, united to, or poſſeſſed of, @ woman with her 
pirit, | 
Having formerly miſapprehended this paſſage, and ſuppoſed that 
Antony wiſhed Auguſtus to be afluated by a fpirit ſimilar to 
Fulvia's, I propoſed to read — een ſuch another, in being frequently 
printed for cen in theſe plays. But there is no need of change. 
# MALONEs 


Suck, I believe, ſhould be omitted, as both the verſe and meaning 
are complete without it. 
I would you had her ſpirit in another, 

The compoſitor's eye might have caught the here ſuperfluous 
fuck, from the next line but one, in which ſuck is abſolutely ne- 
cellary both to the ſenſe and metre. 

The plain meaning of Antony is — I wiſh you had my wife's 
ſpirit in another wiſe; — i. e. in a wiſe of your own. STEEVENS. 


* I told him of myſelf; ] i. e. Told him the condition I was in, 
When he bad bis laſt aydicnce, WARBURTON, 


— > ——— — — ¶• ꝗꝛ— — — - 


* 


— 
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As to have aſk'd him pardon : Let this fellgy 
Be nothing of our ſtrife; if we contend, 
Out of our queſtion wipe him. 

CES. You have broke 
The article of your oath ; which you ſhall neg 
Have tongue to charge me with, 

Lee. | Soft, Cæſar. 

ANT. | No, 


- Lepidus, let him ſpeak; 


The honour's ſacred * which he talks on now, 


ie fonour's ſacred 79 1 Sacred, for unbroken, unviolated, 
WARBURTON, 


Dr. Warburton ſeems to underſtand this paſſage thus; Tie is. 
mour which ke talks of me as lacking, is unviolated, I never lack 
it. This perhaps may be the true meaning, but before I read the 
note, I underftood it thus: Lepidus interrupts Cæſar, on the ſup. 
pofition that what he is about to ſay will be too harſh to be es. 
dured by Antony; to which Antony replies, No, Lepidus, ld lin 
Speak; the ſecurity of honour on which he now ſpeaks, on vic 
tis conference is held now, is ſacred, even ſuppoſing that I lackel 
konour before. JOHNSON. 


Antony, in my opinion, means to ſay, — The theme of honour 
which he now ſpeaks of, namely, the*religion of an oath, for which 
he ſuppoſes me not to have a due regard, is ſacred; it is a tender 
point, and touches my character nearly. Let him therefore ug: 
his charge, that I may vindicate myſelf. MaLone. 


I do not think thet either Johnſon's or Malone's explanation of 
this paſlage is ſatisfactory. The true meaning of it appears to be 
this ; — Cæſar accuſes Antony of a breach of honour in denyiny 
to ſend him aid when he required it, which was contrary to his 
oath. Antony ſays, in his defence, that he did not deny his aid, 
but in the midſt of diffipation negleded to ſend it: hat bavic 
now, brought his forces to join him againſt Pompey, he had Tt 
deemed that error; and that therefore the honour which Cab 
talked of, was now facred and inviolate, ſuppoſing that he hat 
been ſomewhat deficient before, in the performance of that engage* 
ment. — The adverb now refers to is, not to talks on; aud the 
line ſhould be pointed thus: 

The honour's ſacred that he talks on, now, 
Suppoliug that I lack'd it, M. Mason. 


[ 
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ow {Wlsuppoſing that I lack'd it : But on, Cæſar; 

The article of my oath, — | 

Cxs. To lend me arms, and aid, when I requird 
them; 3 | 

The which you both deny'd. 

ANT. Neglected, rather; 
And then, when poiſon'd honrs had bound me up 
From mine own knowledge. As nearly as I may, 
Ill play the penitent to you: but mine honeſty 
Shall not make poor my greatneſs, nor my power 
Work without it: Truth is, that Fulvia, 

To have me ont of Egypt, made wars here ; 

For which myſelf, the ignorant motive, do 

So far aſk pardon, as befits mine honour 

To ſtoop in ſuch a caſe. 

Lee. 'Tis nobly ſpoken. ® 
Mec. If it might pleaſe you, to enforce no further 
The griefs“ between ye: to forget them quite, 
Were to remember that the preſent need 

Speaks to atone you.“ 

Lee. Worthily ſpoke, Mecznas. 
Exo. Or, if you borrow one another's love for 
the inſtant, you may, when you hear no more words 
of Pompey, return it again: yon ſhall have time 
to wrangle in, when you have nothing elſe to do. 
ANT. Thou art a ſoldier only; fpeak no more. 


My — nor my power 
| Work without it:] Nor my greatneſs work without mine ho- 
neſty. MALons. . | 
N nobly ſpoken, ] Thus the ſecond folio, The firſt — noble. 
| STEEVENS, 
] i. e. grievances. See Vol. XII. p. 389, n. 5. 
2 | MALONE, 
—— to atone you, ] i. e. reconcile you. See Vol. XIX. p. 30. 
n. 3, STEEVENS, 


? The griefs 


* — — — 
ͤ—E—ů——̃— —— —— 
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Exo. That truth ſhould be ſilent, I had almg} 
forgot. | 

ANT. You wrong this preſence, therefore ſpeak 

no more. 

ENO. Go to then; your conſiderate ſtone,” 


® That truth ſhould be filent,)] We find a ſimilar ſentiment in King 
Lear: „ Truth's a dog that muſt to kennel, —.  Sreevexs, 


7 —— your conſiderate flone. ] This line is paſſed by all the edi. 
tors, as if they underſtood it, and believed it univerſally inte. 


ligible. I cannot find in it any very obvious, and hardly any Ac 

poſhble meaning, I would therefore read: | 
Go to then, you conſiderate ones, Adm 

Fou who diſlike my frankneſs and temerity of ſpeech, and ar: Is nc 


ſo confiderate and diſcreet, go to, do your own buſineſs, Jonx$08, 
I believe, Go to then; your confiderate ſtone, means only this: If 
J muſt be chidden, henceforward I will be mute as a marble flatu, 
which ſeems to think, though it can ſay nothing. As ſilent as 4 flow, Wer 
however, might have been once a common phraſe. So, in the in» 
terlude of Jacob and Efau, 1598: | 
« Bring thou in thine, Mido, and ſee thou be @ flone. You 
„% Mido. ] A lone, ſhould that be, &c. c 


„% Rebecca. ] I meant thou ſhould'ft nothing ſay. " wo 
Again, in the old metrical romance of hr Guy of Warwick, bl. !. Tha 
no date: ear, a 
„% Guy let it paſſe as ill as ſlone, As 

„% And to the ſteward word ſpake none.“ plain 
Again, in Titus Andronicus, AQ III. ſc. i: ＋ 
„% A flone is filent aud offendeth not. 1 
Again, Chaucer: 3 


© To riden by the way, dombe as the one. 
In Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, Part I. Sec. 2. Memb, 3. ſhall r 
Subſ. 15, the following paſſage occurs as a quotation: 
—— flatua taciturnior exit, 
Plerumq; & riſum populi quatit, 
Mr. Tollet explains the paſſage in queſtion, thus: „ vill 
henceforth ſeem ſenſeleſs as a ſlone, however I may obſerve aud . 
conſider your words and adions.“ STEEVENS. 


The metre of this line is deficient. It will be perfect, and the a 
ſenſe rather clearer, if we read (without altering a letter): 

„% —— your conliderateſt one. | which 

I doubt indeed whether this adjedive is ever uſed in the ſuper- which 

lative degree; but in the mouth of Euobarbus it might be par- prope 


doned. BLACKSTONE, 
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ol Cxs. I do not much diſlike the matter, but 


The manner of his ſpeech: * for it cannot be, 
We ſhall remain in friendſhip, our conditions 

o differing in their acts. Yet, if I knew 
What hoop ſhould hold us flaunch, * from edge to 


eak 


edge 
King 0' the world I would purſue it. 
* Ack. | Give me leave, Czfar, 
edi. 2 | ? 
ad. Cas. Speak, Agrippa. 5 
15 Ack. Thou haſt a fiſter by the mother's ſide, 
Admir'd Octavia: great Mark Antony 
are Is now Aa widower. | 
7 Cs. | Say not fo, Agrippa; 
aut If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
or, Were well deſerv'd* of raſhneſs. 
ia. 

Your, like our, Kc. is uſed as a diſſyllable; the metre therefore 
is not deſeQive. MALONE, 

1. J. That the metre is completed by reading your as a diſſyllable, my 
ear, at leaſt, is unconvinced. STEEVENS. 

As Enobarbus, to whom this line belongs, generally ſpeaks in 
plain proſe, there is no occaſion for any further attempt to bar» 
monize it. RITSON; 

/ do not much diflike the matter, but 

The manner of lis ſpeech: ] I do not, ſays Cæſar, think the 
man wrong, but too free of his interpoſition; for it cannot be, we 
3. ſhall remain in friendſhip; yet if it were poſſible, I would endeavour it. 
OHNSON., 
* What hoop ſhould hold us flaunch, ] So, in King Henry IV. P. II: 
„A koop of gold, to bind thy brothers in —. STEEVENS. 
will Say not ſo, Agrippa] The old copy has — Say not ſoy. Mr. 
and owe made this neceſſaiy corrediou. MALONE. | 
—— your Trproo | 
the Were well deferu'd —— ] In the old edition: 
—— Jour proof : 

Mere well deſerv'd —— 

5 which Mr. Theobald, with his uſual triumph, changes to approof, 


which he explains, allowance, Dr. Warburton inſerted reproof veyy 
properly into Hanmer's edition, but forgot it in bis own. 
7 JounsoNn, 


you would undergo. The expreſſiou is rather licentious; but on 


' ſame play, higher for hire, &c. ke, MATO. 
3 
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AnT. I am not married, Czfar : let me hear 


Agrippa further ſpeak. A1 
Acr. To hold you in perpetual amity, fl 
To make you brothers, and to knit your hem To 
With an unſlipping knot, take Antony C. 
Octavia to his wife: whoſe beauty claims His 
No worſe a huſband than the beſt of men; A 
Whole virtue, and whole general graces, ſpeal To 
That which none elſe can utter. By this marriage Wi Dre? 
All little jealouſies, which now ſeem. great, Furt 
And all great fears, which now import their da- The 
gers, | And 
Would then be nothing: truths would be but tale! C 
Where now half tales be truths; her love to both, A f 
Would, each to other, and all loves to both, Did 
Draw after her. Pardon what I have ſpoke; To 
For 'tis a ſtudied, not a preſent thought, Fly 
By duty ruminated. ; [ 
ANT. Will Cæſar ſpeak? fo 


Cs. Not till he hears how Antony is touch 


Your reproof &c.] That is, you might be reproved for your n- 
neſs, and would well deſerve it. — Your reproof, means, the reprodi 


of a ſimilar nature occurs in The Cuflom of the Country, where Arudi 
do, ſpeaking to the Phyſician, ſays, 
* —— And by your ſucceſs . 
4% In all your undertakings, propagate 
„% Your great opinion in the world, ” 
Here, your opinion means, the opinion conceived of you. 
| 8. M. M408, 
Dr. Warburton's emendation is certainly right, The error 
one of many which are found in the old copy, in conſequence of tht 
tranſcriber's ear deceiving him. So, in another ſcene of this play, 
we find'in the firſt copy — mine nightingale, inftead of my nigh 
ingale; ia Coriolanus, news is coming, for news is come in; in (ih 
—— but tales, ] The canjundion — but, was ſupplied by 
Thomas Hanmer to peifed the metre. We might read, I thin, 
with leſs alliiciation, — as tales. SITEEYENS, 
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Wich what is ſpoke already.“ 

ANT. | What power is in Agrippa, 
If 1 would ſay, Agrippa, be it ſo. 
To make this good ? 


CES. 8 The power of Cæſar, and 
His power unto Octavia. | 
AnT. _ © May I never 


To this good purpoſe, that ſo fairly ſhows, 
Dream of impediment ! Let me have thy hand: 
Further this act of grace; and, from this hour, 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves, 
And ſway our great deſigns! | 
CAS. There is my hand. 
A fiſter I bequeath yon, whom no brother 
Did ever love ſo dearly : Let her hve 
To join our kingdoms, and our hearts; and never 
Fly off our loves again! 
Lee, Happily, amen ! 
AnT. I did not think to draw my {word 'gainſt 
Pompey ; 
For he hath laid ſtrange courtefies, and great, 
Of late upon me: I muſt thank him only, 
Leſt my remembrance ſuffer ill report; * 
At heel of that, defy him. 

Ley. Time calls npon ns: 
Of us* muſt Pompey preſently be ſought, 
Or elſe he ſeeks out us. 


T already.) This adverb may be fairly conſidered as an * 


terpolation. Without enforcing the ſenle, it violates the meaſure, 

| STEEVENS, 

15 Left my remembrance Suffer ill report; ] Leſt I be thought too 

willing to forget benefits, | muſt barely return him thanks, and 

then | will defy him. JOHNSON, | | 
Of us Kc. ] In the language of Sbakſpeate's time, means — by 

us. MALONE. | 
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ANT. And where“ lies hy 

Cs. About the Mount Miſenum. 
n What's his ſirengh 
By land? 

C4s. Great, and increaſing : but by ſea 
He is an abſolute maſter. 

ANT. So 1s the fame. 
Would, we bad ſpoke together! Haſte we forit 
Yet, ere we put ourſelves in arms, deſpatch we 
The buſineſs we have talk'd of. 

CES. With moſt gladneſs; 
And do invite yon to my ſiſter's view, | 
Whither ſtraight 1 will lead you. 


ANT. Let us, Lepidn, 
Not lack your company. 


LEP. Noble Antony, 
Not ſickneſs ſhould detain me. 
[ Flouriſh. Exeunt CSAR, ANTONY, and Lenny, 
Mc. Welcome from Egypt, fir. 
Eno. Half the heart of Cæſar, worthy Mecznz! 
— my bonourable friend, Agrippa! — 
Ack. Good Enobarbus ! 
Mec. We have cauſe to be glad, that matters ate 
ſo well digeſted. Yon ſtay'd well by it in Egypt 
ENO. Ay, ſir; we did ſleep day out of count. 
nance, and made the night light with drinking. 
Mec. Eight wild boars roaſted whole at a break: 
faſt, and but twelve perſons there; Is this true! 
Eno. This was but as a fly by an eagle; we hut 


And where ——] 4nd was ſupplied by Sir Thomas Hanmet, 
ſor the ſake of metre. STEEveNs. 


$ —— moſt gladneſs:] i. e. greateſt, So, in K. Henry VI. .I 


% But always reſolute in ne extremes. STEEVENS- 
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much more monſtrous matter of feaſt, which wor- 

thily deſerved noting. | | 
Mc. She's a moſt triumphant lady, if report be 

ſquare to her.? | 

Exo. When ſhe firſt met Mark Antony, ſhe 

purſed up his heart, upon the river of Cydnus.“ 

Ack. There ſhe appear'd indeed; or my repogter 

devis'd well for her. ef 

ENO. I will tell you: 

The barge ſhe fat in,“ like a burniſh'd throne, 


be ſquare 1 her. ] i. e. if report quadrates with her, or 
ſuits with her metitie. STEEVENS. 


& When ſhe firſts met Mark Antony, ſhe purſed up his heart, upon 
. the river of Cydnus. |] This paſſage is a ſtrange inftauce of negligence 
and inattention in Shakſpeare, Enobarbus is made to lay that 
Cleopatra gained Antony's heart on the river Cyduus; but it ap- 
pears from the concluſion of his own deſcription, that Antouy had 
never {cen her there; that, whilſt ſhe was on the river, Antony 
was fittivg alone, enthroned in the market-place, whiftling, to the 
ar, all the people having left him to gaze upon her; aud that, 
when ſhe landed, he ſent to her to invite her to ſupper. 

M. MASON, 


7 The barge ſhe ſat in, &c.] The reader may not be diſpleaſed 
with the preſent opportunity of comparing our author's deſcripiioa 
with that of Dryden: 

% Her galley down the filver Cydnus row'd, 

«© The tackling, filk, the treamers wav'd with gold, 

% The gentle winds were lodg'd in purple fails; 

++ Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were plac'd, 
„% Where ſhe, another ſea-boru Veaus, lay.— 

She lay, aud leant her cheek upon ber haud, 

And caſt a look ſo languiſhingly ſweet, 

« As if, ſecure of all bebolders' hearts, 

„ Negle&ing ſhe could take em: Boys, like Cupids, 
Stood fanning with their painted wings the winds 
That play'd about ber face: But if ſhe ſmil'd, 

A darting glory ſeem'd to blaze abroad ; 

That men's deſiring eyes were never wearied, 

** But hung upon the obje&: To ſoft flutes 

„The ſilver oars kept time; and while they play'd, 

© The hearing gave new pleaſure io the fight, 


Vor. XVIII. 1 4 
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Burn'd on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 

Purple the fails, and ſo perfumed, that 

Thewinds were love-lick with them : the oars wer 
filver ; 

Which to the tune of flates kept ſtroke, and ma: 

The water, which they beat, to follow faſter, 


Afte 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. For her own perſon, waited 
It beggar'd all deſcription: ſhe did lie | AQ TV 
In her pavilion, (cloth of gold, of tiſſue,) 
O'er-piQturing that Venus, where we ſee, j, e. 
T he fancy out-work nature: on each fide her, yy 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With diverle-colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem so, 
Jo glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did.? 
Ack. O, rare for Antony! 1 
gain, 

ENO. Her zentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i' the eyes, Ng 
their d 

. 3 4; 

« And both to thought. Twas heaven, or ſomewhat more; may b. 

« For ſhe ſo charm'd all hearts, that gazing crowds that it 

„ Stood panting on the ſhore, and wanted breath would 

© To give their welcome voice.“ REED. jult ri 

* O'er-pifluring that Venus, where we ſee, ke. ] Meaning the i on 
Veaus of Protogenes mentioned by iy, 1. 35, c. 10. "a, ? 

* WA RBURTOY, oP. 
onſor 

* And what they undid, did, 1 It might be read leſs harſhly: ſpeare 

And wat they did, undid. JOHNSON. 

The reading of the old copy is, I believe, right. The wind of The 
the fans ſeemed to give a new colour to Cleopatra's cheeks, which had be 
they were employed to cool; and what they undid, i, e. thi Tha 
warmth which they were intended to diminiſh or allay, they 4, ſpeare 
i, e. they ſeem'd to produce, MALONE. her b. 

= tended ker i the eyes, ] Perhaps tended fer by th' hes, dil. . 
covered her will by her eyes. JOHNSON, _ 

Perhaps this expreſſion as it flands in the text, may ſignify that — 
the attendants on Cleopatra looked obſetvantly into her eyes, '0 —— 


caich her meaning, without giving her the trouble of verbal . 
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And made their bends adornings : at the helm 
A ſeeming mermaid ſteers ; the filken tackle 


planation. Shakſpeare has a pbraſe as uncommon, in another 
play; | 


« Sweats in the eye of Phœbus“ | | 

After all, I believe that {ended her in {k' ges“ only ſignifies 

waited before her, in her preſence, in her ſight, So, in Hamlet, 

Ad TV. ſc. iv: | | | FE 

6« If that his majeſty would aught with us, 

« We ſhall expreſs our duty in his eye.” 

i, e. in our perſonal attendance ou him, by giving him ocular 

proof of our reſpeck. See note on this paſſage, Mr. Healey 

explains it thus: obezed her looks without waiting ſor ker words. 
STEEVENS, 

So, Spenſer, Farry Queen, B. I. c. iii: 

© —— he wayted diligent, | 

„% With humble ſervice to her will prepar'd; 

« From her ſayre cyes he tooke commandement, 

„% And by her looks conceited her intent.” 1 

Again, in our author's 149th Sonnet, 

« Commanded by the motion of thine eyes.“ 

The words of the text may, however, only mean, they performed 

| their duty in the ſight of their miſtieſs. MALONE. 

And made their bends adornings: ] This is ſenſe indeed, and 

may be underſtood thus; her maids bowed with ſo good an air, 

that it added new graces to them. But this is not what Shakſpeare 

would ſay. Cleopatra, in this famous ſcene, perſonated Veyua 

juſt riliog from the waves; at which time the mythologiſts tell us, 

the ſea-deities ſurrounded the goddeſs to adore, and pay her ho- 

mage. Agreecably to this fable, Cleopatra had dreſſed her maids, 

the poet tells us, like Nercids. To make the whole therefore 

conformable to the ſtory repreſentEd, we may be aſſured, Shak- 

lpeare wrote: 


And made their bends adorings. 


They did her obſexvance in the poſture of adoration, as if ſhe 
had been Venus. WARBURTON, | 

That Cleopatra perſonated Venus, we know; but that Shak- 
ſpeare was acquainted with the circumſlance of homage being paid 
ler by the Deitics of the ſea, is by na means as certain. The old 
term will probably appear the more elegant of the two to modern 
readers, who have heard ſo wuch about the line of beauty, The 
whole pallage is taken from the following in Sir Thomas North's 
Innllation of Plutarch: “ She diſdained to ſet forward otherwiſe, 
but 10 take her barge in the river of Cydnus, the poope whereof 
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Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hang, 


was of golde, the ſailes of purple, and the owers of filuer, which, 
kept ſtroke in rowing after the ſounde of the muſicke of flug, 
howboyes, citherns, violls, and ſuch other inftruments ag 0 
played vpon in the barge. And now for the perſon of her ſelf: 
the was layed under a pauillion of cloth of gold of tiſſue, apparelld 
aud attired like the Goddefle Venus, commonly drawn in piture; 
and hard by her, on either hand of her, pretie faire boyes appz. 
relled as painters do ſet forth God Cupide, with little faunes ig 
their hands, with the which they fanned wind vpon her. fe 
ladies and gentlewomen alſo, the faireſt of them were appatellel 
like the nympbes Nereides (which are the mermaides of the waten) 
and like the Graces, ſome ſteariag the helme, others tending the 
tackle and ropes of the barge, out of the which there cane; 
wonderfull paſhng ſweete ſauor of perfumes, that perfumed the 
wharfes ſide, peſtered with innumerable multitudes of people. Some 
of them followed the barge all alongſt the river's fide: others ale 
raune out of the citie to fee her coming in, So that in thend, 
there ranne ſuch multitudes of people one after another to ſeeber 
that Antonius was left poſt alone in the market place, in bis in- 
periall ſeate to geve audience: &c, STEEVENS, | 


There are few paſſages in theſe plays more puzzling than this; 
but the commentators ſeem to me to have negleQed entirely the 
difficult part of it, and to have confined all their learning and 
conjeQures to that which requires but little, if any expianation: 
for if their interpretation of the words, tended her i the qu, de 
juſt, the obvious meaning of the ſucceeding line will be, thatiu 
paying their obeiſance to Cleopatra, the humble inclination d 
their bodies was ſo graceful, that it added to their beauty. 


Warburton's amendment, the reading adorings, inftead of adm. 
ings, would render the paſſage leſs poetical, and it cauuot expreb 
the ſenſe be wiſhes for, withowt an alteration; for although, 4 
Steevens juſtly obſerves, the verb adore is frequently uſed by the 
ancient dramatic writers in the ſenſe of to adorn, I do not find that 
to adorn was reciprocally uſed iu the ſenſe of to edore. Tolids 
explanation is ill imagined; for though the word band might for 
merly have been ſpelled with an e, and a«troop of beautiful attends 
ants would add to the general magnificence of the ſcene, ib) 
would be more likely to eclipſe than to encreaſe the charms d 
their miſtreſs. And as for Malone's conje&ure, though rather 
more ingenious, it is juſt as ill founded. That a particular beud 
of the eye may add luſtre to the charms of a beautiful wow, 
every man muſt have felt; and it muſt be acknowledged that the 
words, their bends, may refer to the eyes of Cleopatra ; but the 
word made mutt neceſſarily refer to her gentlewomen: and it wo 
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That yarely frame the office.“ From the barge 


be abſurd to ſay that 4% made the bends of her eyes, adornings.- 
But all theſe explanations, from: the firſt to the laſt, are equally 
erroneous, and are founded on a ſuppoſition that the paſlage is 
corret, and that the words, tended her i' the eyes, muſt mean that 
her attendants watched her eyes and from them received her 
commands, How thoſe words can, by any poſſible conſtruction, 
imply that meaning, the editors have not ſhown, nor can I con- 
ceive. Of this I am certain, that if ſuch arbitrary and fanciful 
interpretations be admitted, we ſhall be able to extort what ſenſe 
we pleaſe from any combination of words. — The paſſage, as it 
flands, appears to me to be wholly unintelligible; but it may be 
amended by a very flight deviation from the text, by reading the 
guiſe, inſtead of the eyes, and then it will run thus: 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i' the guiſe, 

And made their bends, adornings. 

In the guiſe, means in the form of mermaids, who where ſuppoſed 
to have the head and body of a beautiful woman, concluding in a 
fiſh's tail: and by the bends which they made adornings, Enobarbus 
means the flexure of the fiditious fiſhes* tails, in which the limbs 
of the women were nectflarily involved, in order to carry on the 
deception, and which it ſeems they adapted with ſo much art as to 
make them an ornament, inſtead of a deformity, This conjeQure 
is ſupported by the very next ſentence, where Enobarbus, pro- 
ceeding in bis deſcription, ſays, 

6 at the helm | 
„% A ſeeming mermaid ſteers.” M. Mason. 


In many of the remarks of Mr. M. Maſon I perfectly concur, 
though they are ſubverſive of opinions I had formerly hazarded. 
On the preſent occaſion I have the misfortune wholly to diſagree 
vith him. 

His deviation from the text cannot be received; for who ever 
employed the phraſe he recommends, without adding ſomewhat 
immediately after it, that would determine its preciſe meaning ? 
We may properly ſay—in the guiſe of a ſhepherd, of a friar, or of 
« Nereid, But to tell us that Cleopatra's women attended her “ in 
the guiſe,” without ſubſequently informing us what that guiſe was, 
1s phraſeology unautborized by the pradice of any writer I bave 
met with. If the word the commentator would introduce, had 
been genuine, and had referred to the antecedent, Nereides, Shak- 
ſpeare would moſt probably have ſaid—*<+ tended her in that guile : 
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A ſtrange inviſible perfume hits the ſenſe 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city caſt 


—at leaſt he would have employed ſome expreſſion to conned |; 
ſupplement with the foregoing clauſe of his deſcription, But 
© iu the guiſe” ſeems unreducible to ſenſe, and unjuſtifhable on every 
principle of grammar, —Beſides, when our poet had ouce abſolut]y 
declared theſe wamen were like Nereides or Mermaids, would it 
have been neceſſary for him to ſubjoin that they appeared in the 
form, or with the accoutrements of ſuch beings? for how elſe could 
they have been diſtinguiſhed? 

Yet, whatever grace the tails of legitimate mermaids mipht 
boaſt of in their native element, they muſt have produced but 
aukward effedts when taken out of it, and exhibited on the deck of 
a galley, Nor can I conceive that our fair repreſentatives of theſe 
nymphs of the ſea, were much more adroit and piQureſque in 
their motions; for when their legs were cramped within the fic. 
titious tails the commentator has made for them, I do not diſcover 
how they could have undulated their hinder parts in a lucky imiu- 
tion of ſemi-tiſhes. Like poor Elkanah Settle, in his dragon of 
green leather, they could only wag the 'remigium caude without 
eaſe, variety, or even a chance of labouring into à graceful cur. 
I will undertake, in ſhort, the expence of providing charaQeriflick 
tails for any ſet of mimick Nereids, if my opponent will engage to 
teach them the exerciſe of theſe adſcititious terminations, ſo * x 
to render them a grace inſtead of a deformity.” In ſuch an attempt 
2 party of Britiſh chambermaids would prove as docile as an equal 
number of Egyptian maids of honour. 

It may be added alſo, that the Sirens and deſcendants of Nereuz, 
are underſtood to have been complete and beautiful women, whoſe 
breed was uncroſſed by the (ſalmon or dolphin tribes; and as ſuch 
they are uniformly deſcribed by Greek and Roman poets. Antony, 
in a future ſcene (though perhaps with reference to this adventure 
on the Cydnus) has ſtyled Cleopatra his Thetis, a goddeſs whole 
train of Nereids is circumſtantially depited by Homer, though 
without a hint that the vertebrz of their backs were lengthened 
into tails. Extravagance of ſhape is only met with in the lowek 
orders of oceanick and terreftrial deities. Tritons are furniſhed 
with fins and tails, and Satyrs have horns and hoofs. But a Ne- 
reid's tail is an unclaſſical image adopted from modern fign-polls, 
and happily expoſed to ridicule by Hogarth in his Print of Strolliug 
Adreſles dreſſing in a barn. What Horace too has reprobated 3 
a diſguſting combination, can never hope to be received as a pattein 
of the graceful; 
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Her people out upon her; and Antony, 
Fnthron'd in the market-place, did fit alone, 


—— ut turpiter atrum 
Definat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne. 
1 allow that the figure at the helm of the veſſel, was likewiſe x : 
Mermaid or Nereid; but all mention of a tail is wanting there, as. 
jn every other paſſage throughout the dramas of our author, tn 
which a Mermaid is introduced, 


For reaſons: like theſe ( notwithRanding in ſupport of our come 3 
mentator's appendages, and the preſent female faſhion of bolſter'd | 
hips and cork rumps, we might read, omitting only a fingle letter, 
—* made their «nds adornidgs; — and though I have not forgotten / 
Bayes's advice to an afQreſs—+** Always, madam, up with your 
end”) | ſhould unwiliingly confine the graces of Cleopatra's Nereids, 
to the flexibility of their pantomimick tails. ' For theſe, however 
ornamentally wreathed like Virgi!'s ſnake, or reſpeAfully lowered 
like a lictor's faſces, muſt have afforded leſs decoration than the 
charms diffuſed over their unſophiſticated parts, I mean, the bending 
of their necks and arms, the riſe and fall of their boſoms, and the 
general elegance of ſubmiſhon paid by them to the vanity of their 
royal miſtreſs, | | 


The plain ſenſe of the conteſted paſſage ſeems to, be— that theſe 
Ladies rendered that homage which their aſſumed chara ders ooli- 
ged them to pay their Queen, a circumftance ornamental to there 
ſelves, Each inclined her perſon ſo gracefully, that the very a3 
of humiliation was an improvement of her own beauty. 


The foregoing notes ſupply a very powerful inſtance af the un- 
certainty of verbal -criticiſmz ſor here we meet with the ſame 
phraſe explained with reference to four dilictent images. - Bows, 
GROUPS, EYES, and TAILS. STEEVENS, 


A paſſage in Drayton's Mortimeriados, quarto, no date, may 
ſerve to illuſtrate that before us: 


© The naked nymphes, ſome up, fome downe deſcending, 
% Small ſcattering flowres one at another flung, 
„% With pretty turns their lymber bodies bending,” —. 


L once thought, their bends referred to Cleopatra's eyes, and not 
to her gentlewomen. Her attendants, in order Io learn their miflreſs's . 
will, watched the motion of her eyes, the bends or movements of which\ 
added new luſtre to ker beauty, See the quotation from Shakſpeare 's 
149th Sonnet, p. 243. 
In our author we frequently find the word bend spplied to the 
eye, Thus, in the firſt ad of this play: 
© — thoſe his goodly 9 
% now bend, now turn.“ &c. 
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Whittling! to the air ; which, bat for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 

And made a gap in nature. 


AR. A "NEE Egyptian! 
Exo. Upon her landing, Antony ſent to her, 


Invited her to ſupper: ſhe reply'd. 


It ſhould be better, he became her gueſt ; 

Which ſhe entreated: Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of no woman heard ſpeak, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt; 
And, for his ordinary, pays his heart, 

For what his eyes eat only. 


Again, in Cymbeline: 
„% Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Olf the king's looks.” 
Again, more appoſitely iu Julius Ceſar * 
„% And that fame qe, whoſe bend doth awe the world.“ 
Mr. Maſon, remarking on this interpretation, acknowledges that 
«K their bends may refer to Cleopatra) s eyes, but the word made muſt 
refer to her gent|: women, and it would be abſurd to ſay that {ig 
made the bends of her eyes adornings.” Aerion is much eaſier 
than proof. In what does the abſurdity confilt ? They thus ſtanding 
near Cleopatra, and diſcovering her will by the eyes, were th 
cauſe of her appearing more beautiful, in conſequence of the ſte- 
quent motion of her eyes; i, e. (in Shakſpeare's language.) this 
their fituation and office was the cauſe, &c. We bave in every 
page of this author ſuch diaion.--- But I ſhall not detain the reader 
any longer on ſo clear a point; eſpecially as I now think that the 
interpretation of theſe words given originally by Dr. Warburton is 
the /rue one. 
Bend being formerly ſometimes uſed for a band or troop, Mr. 
Tollet very idly ſuppoſes that the word has that meaning here. 
MALONE 
3 That yarely freme the office. ] i. readily and dexteroully per- 
form the taſk they undertake. See Vol. IV. p. 3. u. 3. 
STEEVENS, 
4 —— which, but for. vacancy, 
Had gone —— |] Alluding to an axiom in che peripatetic phi- 
loſophy then in vogue, that Nature abhors a vacuum. 
WARBURTON. 


But for vacancy, means, for ſcar of a vacuum. MALONE. 


near 
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Ack. Royal wench! 
the made great Cæſar layhis ſword to bed; 
He plough'd her, and ſhe cropp'd. 


Exo. 1 faw her once 
Hop forty paces through the publick ſtreet: 
And baving loſt her breath, ſhe ſpoke, and panted, 
That ſhe did make defeR, perfection, 

And breathleſs, power breathe forth. 

Mc. Now Antony mult leave her utterly. 

Exo. Never; he will not; 

Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom ſtale 
Her infinite variety:* Other women 8 
Cloy ch' appetites they feed; but ſhe makes hun- 


BYY, 
Where moſt ſhe ſatisfies. © For vileſt things 


© Age cannot wither her, nor cuflom fiale | 

Her infinite variety :] Such is the praiſe beſtowed by Shakſpeare 
on his heroine; a praiſe that well deſerves the conſidetation of our 
female readers. Cleopatra, as appears from the tetradrachms of 
Antony, was no Venus; and indeed the majority of ladies who 
moſt ſucceſsfully enſlaved the hearts of princes, are known to have 
been leſs remaitkable for perſonal than mental attrations. The 
reign of, infipid beauty is ſeldom laſting; but permanent muſt be 
the rule of a woman who can diverſify the ſameneſs of life by an 
inexhaufled variety of accompliſhments. 
* ale is a verb employed by Heywood in The Iron Age, 
1092: : 
| „% One that hath fald bis courtly tricks at home.“ 


STEEVENS. 


6 —— Other women 


Cl th appetites they feed ; but ſhe makes hungry, 
Where moft ſhe ſatisfirs.] Almoſt the ſame thought, clothed? 
nearly in the ſame expreſſions, is found in the old play of Pericles : 
Who flarves the ears ſhe feeds, and makes them hungry, 
be more ſhe yives them ſpeech.” ; 
Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis: 
„% And yet not cloy thy lips with loath'd ſatiety, 
„ But rather famiſh them amid their plenty.“ MALONE, 
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Become themſelves in her;“ that the holy prieſls“ 
Bleſs her, when ſhe is riggiſh.“ 


Mc. If beauty, wiſdom, modeſty, can ſettle 
The heart of Antony. Octavia is 
A bleſſed lottery to him, * 


7 For vileſt things 
Become themſelves in her ;] So, in our cata 150th ſonnet? 
© Whence haſt thou this becoming of things ill?” 
MALon, 


* —— the holy pries x.] In this, and the ſoregoing deſcription 
of Cleopatra's paſſage down the Cydnus, Dryden ſeems to bue 
emulated Shakſpeare, and not without ſucceſs ; 

= {he's dangerous: 

„% Her eyes have power beyond Theſſalian charms, 

„% To draw the moon from heaven. For eloquence, 
The ſea-green firens taught her voice their flattery; 

« And, while ſhe ſpeaks, night ſteals upon the day, 

« Unmark'd of thoſe that hear: Then, ſhe's ſo charming, 

« Age buds at fight of her, and ſwells to youth: 

„% The holy prieſts gaze on her when ſhe ſmiles; 

% And with heav'd hands, forgetting gravity, 

„% They bleſs her wanton eyes,” 

Be it remembered, however, that in both inftances, without 1 
ſpark from Shakſpeare, the blaze of Dryden might not have bee: 
enkindled. Reevp, 


9 —— when ſhe is riggiſh. ] Rigg is an ancient word meauing 
a ſtrumpet. So, in Wheiſtoue's Caſtle of Delight, . 1556: 
„Then loath they will both luſt and wanton love, 
«© Or elſe be ſure ſuch gg. my care ſhall prove.“ 
Again: 
„% Immodeſt rigg, I Ovid's counſel uſde.“ 
Again, in Churchyard's Dolorous Gentlewoman, 1595: 
„% About the ſtreets was gadding, gentle r1gge, 
« With clothes tuckt up to ſet bad ware to ſale, 
„% For youth good ſtuffe, and for olde age a ſtale.“ 
STEEVENS, 


Again, in J. Davies's Scourge of Folly, printed about the ye 
1611: 
©« When wanton rig, or lecher diſſolute, 
„% Do fland at Paules Croſs in a—ſuite.”” MALONE, 


* ——- Ofavia is 
A bleſſed lottery fo im.] Dr. Warburton ſays, the poet wrott 


| Ent, 
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Aen. Let us go.— 

Cood Enobarbus, make yourſelf my gueſt, 

Whilſt you abide here. 

Exo. n Humbly, fir, I thank you. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. A Room in Cæſar's Houſe. 


| Enter CKSAR, AnToNy, OcTAvIA between them ; 
Attendants, and a Soothſayer. 


ANT. The world, and my great office, will ſome- 
times 

Divide me from your boſom. 

OcTA. All which time, 

| Before the gods my knee ſhall bow my prayers * 
To them for you. 


alloltery; but there is no reaſon for this aſſertion, The ghoſt of 
Andrea in The Spaniſh Tragedy, ſays : 
„Minos in graven leaves of lottery 
© Drew forth the manner of my life and death.“ 
FARMER. 


So, in Stanyhurſt's tranſlation of Virgil, 1582 : 
„% By this hap eſcaping the filth of /ottarye carnal.” 


Again, in The Honeſt Man's Fortune, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
© —— fainting under 
** Fortune's falſe lottery.” STEEVENS. 
Lottery for allotment, HENLEY, 
3 —— ſhall bow my prayers — ] The ſame conſtrudion is found 
in Coriolanus, AR I. ſc. i: 
„ Skouting their emulation.“ 
Again, in King Lear, AR II. ſc, ii: 
© Smile you my ſpeeches?” 
Modern editors have licentioully read: 
—— bow in prayers, STEELVENS. 


I 
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ANT. Good night, ſir.— My ORayia, 
Read not my blemiſhes in the world's report: 
J have not kept my ſquare; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear 
lady. 
Ocrta. 6054 night, fir, * 
Cs. Good night. 


[ Exeunt CASAR and Ora. 
ANT. Now, firrah! you do wiſh ' yourſelf in 


Egypt? 
SoorH. Would I had never come from thence, 


nor you 


Thither!* 


ANT. If you can, your reaſon ? 
SOOTH. I ſee't in 


My motion, have it not in my tongue: But yet 


* Ant. Good night, dear lady. 

Ota. Good night, fir. ] Theſe laſt words, which in the only 
authentick copy of this play are given to Antony, the modern edi- 
tors have aſſigned to OQavia. I ſee no need of change. He addreſſes 
himſelf to Cæſar, who immediately replies, Good night, Maron. 


I have followed the ſecond folio, which puts theſe words [with 
ſufficient propriety) into the mouth of O &avia, STEEVENS, 


Antony has already ſaid “ Good night, fir,” to Cæſar, inthe 
three firſt words of his ſpeech: the repetition would be abſurd, 

The editor of the ſecond folio appears, from this and number. 
Jeſs other ioftances, to have had a copy of the firft folio correded 
by the players, or ſome other well-informed perſon, RITSON. 


Would I had never come from thence, nor you 


Thither! ] Both the ſenſe and grammar require that we ſhould 
read hither, inſtead of thither, To come hither is Engliſh, but 9 
come thither is not. The Soothſayer adviſes Antony to hie back 
to Egypt, and for the ſame reaſon wiſhes he had never come 0 
Rome ; becauſe when they were together, Cæſar's genius had the 
aſcendant over his. M, MASON, | 

6 I ſeet in | 

My motion, Bave it not in my tongues ] i. e. the divinitory 

agitation, WARBURTON, | 
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Hie you again to Egypt.” 
ANT. | Say to me, | 
Whoſe fortunes ſhall riſe higher, Cæſar's, or mine? 
SooTH. Cæſar's. %s . 
Therefore, O Antony, flay not by his fide: 
Thy demon, thats thy ſpirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Czſar's is not; but, near him, thy angel. 
Becomes a Fear, * as being o'erpower'd; therefore 
Make ſpace enough between you. 


Mr, Theobald reads, with ſome probability, I fee it in my o- 
lien. MALONE, LET | 


Hie you again to Egypt.) Old copy, unmetrically, 
Hie you to Egypt again, STEEVENS. 


* Becomes a Fear, ] Mr. Upton reads: 
Becomes afear'd, —— 


The common reading is more poetical. JOHNSON. 


A Ftar was a perſonage in ſome of the old moralities. Beaumont 
and Fletcher allude to it in The Maid's Tragedy, where Aſpalia is 
inſtruding her ſervauts how to deſcribe her ſituation in needle- 
work: 

6 and then a Fear: 
© Do that fear bravely, wench,.” —_— 

Spenſer had likewiſe perſonihed Fear, in the 12th canto of the 
third book of his Fach Queen. In the ſacred Witings Fear is 
allo a perſon : | 

„vill put a Fear in the land of Egypt.” Exodus. 

The whole thought is borrowed from Sir T. North's tranſlation 
of Plutarch: „ With Antonius there was a ſoothſayer or aftro- 
nomer of Egypt, that coulde caſt a figure, aud judge of men's 
natiuities, to tell them what ſhould bappen to them, He, citber 
to pleaſe Cleopatra, or elſe for that he founde it ſo by his art, told 
Antonius plainly, that his fortune ( which of it ſelfe was excellent 
good, and very great] was altogether blemilhed, and obſcured by 
Czſars fortune: and therefore be counſelled him vtterly to leaue 
his company, and to get him as farre from him as he could. For thy 
Demon ſaid he, (that is to ſay, the good angell and ſpirit that 
keepeth thee) is affraied of his: and being coragious and high 
When he is alone, becometh fearfulland timerous when he commeth 
Reere vnto the other,” STEEVENS, 
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ANT. Speak this no more, 
{ SoOoTH. To none but thee; no more, but whey 
| to thee. 
If thou doſt play with him at any game, 
Thou art ſure to loſe; and, of that natural luck, 
He beats thee 'gainſt the odds; thy luſtre thickens, 
When he ſhines by: 1 lay again, thy ſpirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him; 
Bat, he away,” 'tis noble. 

ANT. Get thee gone: 
Say to Ventidius, I would ſpeak with him:— 

| | Exzt Soothfayer, 

He ſhall to Parthia.—Be it art, or hap, 
He hath ſpoken true: The very dice obey him; 
And, in our ſports, my better cunning faints 
Under his chance: if we draw lots, he ſpeeds : 
His cocks do win the battle {till of mine, 
When it is all to nought; and his quails ever 


= 


i 


© ——- I ſay again, thy ſpirit 
© Is all afraid to govern thee near him.“ 
We have this ſentiment again in Macbeth : 
„ —— near him, 
My genius is rebuk'd ; as, it is ſaid, 
Mark Antony's was by Cæſar's.“ 
The old copy reads—that thy ſpirit, The correQion, which 
was made in the ſecond folio, is ſupported by the. foregoing pallage 
in Plutarch, but 1 doubt whether it is necellary, MALONE, 


7 But, he away, ] Old copy — alway, Correded by Mr. Pope, 
f MALONE. 


* —— kis quails—] The ancients uſed to match quails as we 
match cocks. JOHNSON, | 

So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: „ For, it is ſaid, that 
as often as they two drew cuts for paſtime, who {houid haue any 
thing, or whether they plaied at dice, Antonius alway lot 
Oftentimes when they were dilpoled to fee cockefight, or quaiiet 
that were taught to fight one with another, Cala!s cockes or quailes 
did cucer ouercome. STLEVENS, | 


ee 
re 


U 


Our author has a little lower expreſſed his meaning more plaiuly: 


Beat 
And 


T the 
You 
Follc 


- 
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Beat mine, inhoop'd, at odds.“ I will to Egypt: 
And though I make this marriage for my peace, 


Enter VENTIDIUS. 


the eaſt my pleaſure lies : O, come, Ventidius, 
You mult to Parthia ; your commiſhon's ready: 
Follow me, and receive it. Exeunt. 


4 | \ 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame, A Street. 


Enter LEripus, MEc&xAS, and AGRIPPA, 


Ley. Trouble yourſelves no further: pray you, 
haſten 

Your generals aſter. 

Act. Sir, Mark Antony 

Will &en but kiſs' Octavia, and we'll follow. 


' —— inhoop'd, at odds. ] Thus the old copy. Inkoop'd is in- 

cloſed, confined, that they may fight. The modern editions read: 
Beat mine, iu whoop'd-at odds.—-— JOHNSON, 

$hakſpeare gives us the practice of his own time: and there is 

do occahon for in whoop'd at, or any other alteration. John Davies 

begius one of his epigrams upon proverbs : 

+ He ſets cocke on the hope, in, you would ſay; 

© For cocking in khoopes is now all the play.” FARMER. 

The attempt at emendation, however, deſerves ſome teſped; 

* in As you like it, Celia ſays : —— aud alter that ow! of ail 

whooping." STEEVENS, | 

4% odds was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's time. 80, is 

mhmertados, by Michael Drayton, no date:“ 

+ She ſtraiglit beyius to bandy bim about, 

At thouland odds, befaic the fer goes out.” MALONE, 


1 
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Lee. Till 1 ſhall ſee you in your ſoldier's are 
Which will become you both, farewell. 
MEC. - 

As I conceive the journey, be at mount* 
Be ſore you, Lepidus. 
Ir. Your way is ſhorter, 

My purpoſes do draw me much about; 

You'll win two days upon me. 
Mxc. Ack. Sir, good ſucceſs! 
Lee. Farewell. [ Exeunt, 


We ſhall 


SCENE V. 


Alexandria, A Room in the Palace. 


* 


Enter CLEOPATRA,  CHARMIAN, Ixas, and ALEXAS, 


Creo. Give me ſome muſick; muſick, mood) 
food * 
Of us that trade in love. 
ATTEND, 


The mnfick, ho! 


—— of mount — ] i. e. Mount Miſenum. STFEVENS. 

Our author piobably wrote — the mount. MALONE. 

3 —— muſick, moody food —] The mood is the mind, or nene 
diſpoſition. Van Haaren's panegyrick on the Engliſh begins, Gro 
moedig Volk, | great-minded nation. ] Perhaps here is a poor jet 
inteuded between mood the mind aud moods of muſick. Joss, 

Fs Moody, in this inflance, means melancholy, Cotgrave explaiul 
moody, by the French words, morne aud TED STEEVENS. 

So, in The Comedy ef Errors : 

« Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth enſue, 
But moody and dull melexcholy * MALONE. 


« 


\ 
— 
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Enter MArDIAN. © , OT TY 


Ciro. Let it alone - let us to billiards: 
Come, Charmian. 
Cnar. My arm 1s fore, beſt ny with Martian. 
Crxo. As well a woman with an eunuch play'd; 
As with a woman ; — Come, you'll play with, me, 
fir? 
Mar. As well as I can, wadam. 
Cito. And when good will is ſhow'd, though 

it come too ſhort, 5 
The actor may plead pardon, * Tu acne now: 
Give me mine angle, — We'll to the river: there, 
My muſick playing far off, I will betray _ 
Tawny-finn'd fiſhes;* my bended hook ſhall pierce 
Their ſlimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 
Ill think them an, one an Antony, 
And ſay, Ah, ha! you're caught. 
CHAR. Twas merry, when 
You wager'd on your angling; when your diver 
Did hang a faltfhſh” on his hook, which he 


With fervency drew up. 


4 —— let us 0 billiards : : ] This is one of the numerous anachro- 
viſas. that are found in theſe plays. This game was not known in 
ancient times. MALONE., 4 
And when good will is ſhow'd, though it come, too ſhort, * ' 
The aflor may plead pardon. ] A fimilar anden has already | | 
appeared in A Midſummer-Night's Dream: 
% Fot never any thing can be amiſs, bf Ty 
«© When fimpleneſs and duty tender it.” STEEVENS. 
* Tawny-finn'd fiſhes; } The firſt copy reads: 
Tawny fine fiſhes, Jonxson, 
Correded by Mr. Theobald. MaALoNE. 
Did hang a ſalt fiſh &c, | This circumflance is likewife taken 
from Sir Thomas North's trauflatiou of the life of Antony in 
Plutarch. STEEVENS. | 
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CLEO, That time! — O times! 
I laugh'd him out of patience; and that night 
J laugl'd him into patience: and next morn, 
Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed; 
Then put my tires and mantles on him, wbilſt 
1 wore . {word Philippan.“ O! from Italy! — 


Enter a Me fen ger. 


Ram thou thy fruitful tidings * in mine ears, 


1 


That long time have been barren. 


7 —— whilſt 


] wore his ſword Philip an.] We are not to ſuppoſe, nor n | 


there any warrant from Ha that Antony had any particult 
ted ſo called. The di i weapons, in this ſort, is a cuflon 
of much. more recent date. is therefore ſeems a compliment 4 
pofteriori, We frnd Antony, afterwards, in this play, boating of 
huis own proweſz at Philippi: | 
Ant. Yes, my lord, yes; he at Philippi kept 

© His ſword e'en like a dancer; while I fruck 

„% The lean and wrinkled Caffius; " Ke. 

That was the greateſt ation of Antony's life; and therefore thi 
ſeems a hne pigce of flattery, intiwating, that this ſword ought 
to be denominated from that jHuftrious battle, in the ſame wavdet 
as modern heroes in romance are made ig give their {words powpys 
names. 'THEORALD, 

" Ram thou;thy ſruitſul tidings —] Shakſpeare probably wrote, 
(as Sir T. Haymer obſeryves) Rain thou &c. Rain agrees beller 
with the epithets freitful and barren. So, in Timan : ” 

% Kain ſacrificial whiſpyiogs i in his cat. 
Again, in The Tempeſt : 
* —— Heavens rain grace! STEEVINS, 
I ſulpe& no cotruplion. The term employed in the text is much 


in the flyle of the ſpeaker; and is ſupported incouteftahly by 1 


pallage in Jins Cafar: 
* —>— I go too meet x 
i The noble Brutus, thrufling this repart 
„ Into his cars.“ 
Again, in Gymbeline : — 
% ſay, and ſpeak thick, 
© (love's counſellor mould fill the bores of kearing 
„% 1% the ſmothning of the ſenſe,) how far, ' Kc. 
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Mrs. | Madam, madam, — 

Ciro. Antony's dead ? | 1 5 
If thou ſay fo, villain, thou kill'ſt thy miſtreſs: 
gut well and free,“ | 
1{ thon ſo yield him, there is gold, and here N 
My blueſt veins to kiſs; a hand, that kings { 
Have lipp'd, and trembled kiſſing. 

Mes. X58 Firſt, madam, he's well 
Cleo. Why, there's more gold. But, ſitrah, 

mark; We uſe | 

To fay, the dead are well: bring it to that, 
The gold 1 give thee, will 1 melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-ucering throat. ; 
Mrs. Good madam, hear me. | 
CLEO. Well, go to, I will; 
But there's no goodnels in thy face: If Antony 
Be free, and healthful, — why fo tart a favour 

To trumpet ſuch good üdings?“ If not well, 


4 


Again, in The Tempeſt ? . 6 
« You cram theſe words info my ears, againſt 
„% The flomach of my ſenſe.” - MALaxe, 
Ram isa vulgar word, never uſed ig pur author's plays, but pace 
by Falflal, where he delctibes his Htuatiqu in the buck-baſket, In 
the pallage belore us, it is evidently a miſprint for rain. — The 
quotation from Julius Ceſgr lors not ſuppart the old reading at 
all, the idea being perfedly dilltint, , Riison. 
Katia d, bowever, occurs in King Join: 
% Have we ramm'd up your gates againft the wortd. ” 
8 |  STEEVENS, 
5 But well and free, &c, ] This ſpeech is but coldly imitated by 
Beaumont aud Fletcher in The Falſe One : 
„ Cleop. What of him? Speak: if ill, Apollodorus, 
„It is wy happineſs: and for thy news | 
„% Receive a favour Kings have kneel'd in vain for, 
©+ And kiſs my haud. STEEVENS. =. 


—— If Antony | 
Be free, and healthful, — why ſo tart @ Favour 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings? | The old copies have not the 
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Thon ſhould't come like a fury crown'd wich 


ſnakes, _ | 0 
Not like a formal man. * 


MEs. Will't pleaſe you hear me? 


Ccko. I have a mind to ſtrike thee, ere thou 
; ſpeak'ſt: INT 
Yet, if thou ſay, Antony lives, is well, 
Or friends with Cæſar, or not captive to him, 
Fil ſet thee in a ſhower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon ' thee, * | 


adverb — why; but, as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, ſomewhat was want. 
ing in the ſecond of theſe lines, both to the ſenſe and to the metre, 
He has, therefore, no doubt butthe paſſage ought to run thus; 
—— If Antony | 
Be free, and healthful, — why ſo tart a favour 
To uſher &c. . | 
I have availed myſelf of this neceſſary expletive, which I find 


alſo in Sic Thomas »Hanmer's edition. STExveNs, 
I ſuſpe& a word was omitted at the preſs, and that Shakſpeare 
wrote : 
— If Antony 


Be free, and healthful, needs ſo tart a favour, &c. 
MALONE, 


4 Not lite a formal man. ] Decent, regular, Jonxson. 

By a formal man, Shakſpeare means, a man in his ſenſes. In- 
„mal women, in Meaſure for Meaſure, is uſed for women b 
themſelves. STEEVENS., 

A formal man, I believe, only means a man in form, i. e. .lt. 
You ſhould come in the form of a fury, and not in the form, of 2 
man, So in 4 mad World my Maſlers, by Middleton, 1608; 

„The very devil aſſum'd thee formally.” 
i, e. aſſumed thy form. MALONE, 

5 Yet, if thou ſay, Antony lives, is well, 

Or friends with Ceſar, &c.] The old copy reads — 'tis well. 

G | M ALONE. 

We ſurely ſhould read is well. The meſſenger is to have bs 
reward, if he ſays, that Antony is alive, in health, and either friends 
with Caeſar, or not captive to him. TYRWHITT, | 


® I'll ſet thee in @ ſhower of gold, and hail 
Rick pearls upon thee.) That is, I will give thee a kingdom: 


| * 
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WT Madam, he's well. 
CLEO-. e | | Weil ſaid. 
Mets. And friends with Cæſar. 

CLEO. | Thou'rt an honeſt man. 


Mrs. Cæſar and he are greater friends than ever. 
Ciro. Make thee a fortune from me. 
Mrs. But yet, madam, — 
CLeo. I do not like but yet, it does allay + 
The good precedence;? fye upon but yet : 
But yet is as a gaoler to bring forth 
Some monſtrous malefator. Pr'ythee, friend, 
Pour out the pack * of matter to mine ear, 
Ihe good and bad togeiher: He's friends with 
Czar; 


In ſtate of health, thou ſay'ſt ; and, thou ſay'ſt, free. 
Mrs., Free, madam ! no; I made no ſuch report: 

He's bound unto Octavia, FEA | 
CLEO. For what good turn? 


Mes. For the beſt turn i' the bed. 


it being the eaftern ceremony, at the coronation of their kivgs, to 
powder them with gold-duſt and ſced- pearl ; ſo Milton: ; 


+ —— the gorgeous eaſt with liberal hand 
„ Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

In the Life of Timur-bec or Tamerlaue, wiitten by a Perſian 
coutemporary author, are the following words, as trav{lated by 
Monſ. Petit de la Croix, in the account there given of his coro- 
nation. book ii. chap. i. Les princes du ſang royal & les emirs 
repanderent a fleines mains ſur ſa {tle quantite d'or & de pierrerics ſelon 
la coutume, ” WARBURTON. 


1 —— it does allay | 

The good precedence; ] i. e. abates the good quality of what is 
already reported; STEEVENS. | | 

" — the pack—] A late editor [Mr. Capell ] reads: {hy pack. 

| ReFD., 

| believe our author wrote — thy pack, The, thee, and thy, aro 

frequently confounded in the old copy. MALOXE. 
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Cxxo. 1 am pale, Charmian. 
Ms. Madam, he's married to Oddavia. 
Crko. The moſt infectious peſtilence upon thee! 
| Strikes him doun, 
Mrs. Good madam, patience: 
CLEO. What fay vou? — Hence, 
[ Strthes him again, 
Horrible villain! or Fl] ſpurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me; Fl! unhair thy head; 
[ She hales him up and down, 
Thou ſhalt be whipp'd with wire, and ſle . d in brine, 
Smarting in ling'ring pickle. 
MEs. | | Gracious madam, 
I, that do bring the news, made not the match. 
CLEO. Say, 'tis not fo, a province | will give thee, 
And make thy fortunes proud: tbe blow thou had 
Shall make thy peace, for moving me to rage; 
And I will boot thee with what gift beſide 
Thy modeſty can beg. 


Mes. He s married, madam. 
CLEO. Rogue, thou haſt liv'd too long. 
. | { draws @ dagger, 
Mes. Nay, then I'll run; — 
What mean you, madam? I have made no fault. 
uit. 
Cuat. Good madam, keep yourſel within your 


ſelf; ® 
The man is innocent. 


7 —— draus a dagger. }] The old copy — Draw @ knife. 
STEEVENS, 
See Vol. XI. p. 58, u. 7, MALONE. | 
* —— keep yourſelf within yourſelf 3 i. e. contain _ yourſelf, te. 
fAirain your paſhon within bounds. 
% Doubt not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves. STEEVENS 


So, in The Taming of 4 Shrew? 
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Ciro. Some innocents {cape not the per: 
bolt. — 
Melt Egypt into Nile! ? and kindly creatnres 
Turn all to ſerpents ! — Call the flave again; 

Though I am mad, I will not bite him ; — Call. 
__ Crar. He is afeard to come. 

CLEO. I will not hürt him: — 
Theſe hands do lack nobility, that they ſtrike 
A meanet than myſelf; * hace 1 mylelf_. 

Have given myſelf the caufe. — Come hither, fir. 


Re-enter Me fenger. 


"Though it be honeſt, it is never good 

To bring bad news: Give to a gracious meſſage 
Au hoſt of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 
Themſelves, when they be felt. 


>» 


% Melt AZgypt into Nile! } So, in the firſt ſcene of this phay : 

© Let Rome in Tyber melt, &c, STEEVENS. 

s Theſe kands do lack nobility that they friitt 

A meaner than myſelſ; ] This thought ſedms to be borrowed 
from the laws of chivalry, which fotbad a knight to engage with 
Ins inferior. So, in Albumazar : 

© Stay; underſtand'ft thou well the prints of duel? 

„% Art bora of gentle blood, and pure deſcent? — 

„ Was voue of all. thy lineage hang'd or cuckold ? 

« Baſtard, or baftinado'd? is thy petligree 

As kong and wide as mine? — for 6therwiſe 

„ Thou wert moſt anworthy, and "twwerte Nos of honour 
„ kn me to fight.” greevens. 

Perhaps here was intended an indireQcenſure of Queen Elizabeth, 
for her unprincely and unfeminine treatment-of the amiable Earl 
of Ellex, The play was piobably not produced till after her death, 
wiiena firoke at her proud and paſhonate demeanour to her cour- 
ters and raids of honour (for her najefly uſed to challiſe them 
too] might be ſafely hazarded. Iu a ſubſequent part of this ſcene 
there is (as Dr, Grey bas obſerved) au evident alluſion 10 Elizabeth's 
inquiries concetning ide perſon af her rival, Mary, Queen of 
Scots. MALONE, 

S 4 
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Mrs. 115 | 

CLiEo. Is he married? 
J cannot hate thee worler than 1 do, 

If thou again ſay, Ves. 
Mis. Hie is married, madan, 
Cxxo. The gods confound thee! doſt thou hold 
there flill? 

Mes. Should J lie, madam ? 

Ciro. O, 1 would, thou didf; 
So. half my Egypt were ſubmerg' d, and made 
A ciſtern for ſcal'd ſnakes! Go, get thee hence; 
Had'ſt thou Narciſſus in thy face, to me 
Thou would'ſt appear moſt ugly.* He is married? 

Mes. I crave your bighnels' pardon, 

CLEO. He is pared} 

Mes. Take no offence, that I would not offend 

you: 
To punih me for what you make me do, 
Seems much unequal: He is married to Octavia. 
Cleo. O, that his fault ſhould make a knave of 
thee, 
That art not! — What? thour't ſure of 't?* — Get 
thee hence: 


3 —— were ſubmerg'd, ] Submerg'd is whelm'd under water, 


So, in 5 Martial Maid, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
— ſpoil'd, loſt, aud Jubmerg'd in the inundation,“ kc, 
STEEVENS. 
— to me 
Thou would'ſs appear moſt ugly.) So, in King Jokn, AR Ill, 
ſc. i: | 
© Fel ow, be gone; I cannot brook thy ſight; 
© This news bath made tbee a — ugly man. 
STEEVENS, 
6 That art not !— What? thour' t ſure of t?] Old copy: 
That art not what thour't'ſure of. STEEVENS, 


I have done my duty. 


The 1 


uty. 


im. 
old 


of 


1 
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The merchandiſe, which thou haſt brought from 
Rome, * n 


For this, which is not eafily underflood, Sir Thomas Hanmer 
has given : | | 
That ſay'ſt but what thou'rt ſure of ! Ju 62. | | 
1 am not ſatisfied with the change, which, though it affords * 
ſenſe, exhibits litile ſpirit. I fancy the line conlifts only of abrupt 
flaris. | | . ; 
0 that his fault ſhould mate a nabe of thee, | 
That art—no: what? —<Thou'rt fure ou't. Get thee hence: 
That his fault ſhould make @ tnave of thee that art—but what ſhall 
I ſay thou art not ? Thou art then fure of this marriage. — Gel thee 
hence. 8 | 3 0 
Dr. Warburton has received Sir T. Haamer's emendation; 
/ | Jonns0N., 
In Mraſure for Meaſare, AR II. ſc. ii. is a paſſage ſo much re- 
ſembling this, that I cannot help pointiag it out for the uſe of 
ſome future commentator, though I am unable to apply it with 
ſucceſs to the very difficult line before us: 
« Drcft in a little brief authority, 
„% Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt ofſur'd, 
„His gla ſſy eſſence.” STEEVENS. | 
That art nor what thou'rt ſure of!) i, e. Thou art not an honeſt 
man, of which thou art thyſelf aſſured, but thou art in my opinion 
a knave by thy maſter's fault alone. TOLLET. 


A proper punQuation, with the addition of a fingle letter, will 
make ibis pafla ge clear; the reading of ſure of't ivſtead of fure of. 
O, that his fault ſhould make a rogue of thee + 
That art not!— What? thou'rt ſure of t? 
That is, What? are you ſure of what you tell me, that be is 


- married to Octavia? M. MASON, 


I ſuſped, the editors have endeavoured to corre@ this paſſage 
in the wrong place. Cleopatra begins now a little to recolle& 
herſelf, and to be aſhamed of having firuck the ſervant for the 
fault of his maſter, She then very naturally exclaims, 

„% Q, that his fault ſhould make a knave of thee, 
„bat art not what thou'rt fore of!“ 
for ſo I would read, with the change of ovly one letter, —Alas, is 
it not firange, that the fault of Antony ſhould make thee appear 
io me a knave, thee, that art innocent, aud art not the cauſe of 
194 ot news, in conſequence of which thou art yet ore with my 
ows ! 


If it be ſaid, that it is very harſh to ſuppoſe that Cleopatra 


/ 


* 
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Ate all too dear fot me; Lie they upon thy but Her 
And be nndone by em! I Exit Meſſenyy T 
CHAR. Good your highnels, patienc 


CLEO. In praiſing Antony, 1 have diſprig 
Cæſar. 
CHar. Many times, madam. 8 
CLEO. 1 ani paid for't noy, 
Lead me from hence, | 
I faint ; O Iras, Charmian,—Fis ne matter: 
Go to the fellow, good Alexas ; bid him 
Report the feature of Octavia, her years, 


— 


N 7 4 
means to fay to the meſſenger, that ie is not himſelf that infos. 
tion which be brings, and which bas now made him (mart, let the touch 
following paſſage in Coriolanus anſwer the objedion : meli 

Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your information, imme 
% And beat the weſſenget that bids beware from 
„% Of what tis to be dreaded,” prop 
The Egyptian queen has beaten her information. was | 
If the old copy be right, the meaning is, Strange, that his fl: Ve 
ſhould wake thee appear a knave, who art wot thai itforoation of the « 
which thou bringeſt ſuch certain aſfutrabte. MALONE, jet, 
I have adopted the arrangement &c. propoſed, with ſinguln garde 
acuteneſs, by Mr. M. Maſon; and have the greater confidence in the ; 
it, becauſe, received the very ſame emendation from a geuttema fil 
who bad never met with the work in which it firſt occurred. tand, 
| STEEVENS, * 
0 the featute of Ofavia, ] By feature ſeems to be meant vvt 
the caſt and make of her face, Feature, however, anciently aps 9 
pears to have fignified beauty in general, So, id, Greene's Farwil but, 
to Folly, 1617: ** —— rich thou art, ſeatur'd thou art, fear! 01 
thou art.“ Spenſer uſes feature for the whole turm 6f the boch, fays 
Faery Queen, B. I, c. viii: 
. Thus when they had the witch diſrobed quite, 
„Aud all her filthy feature open ſhown." 
Again, ia B. III c. ix: This 


e She alſo doft her heavy haberjcon, | 
« Which the fair feature of her limbs did hide." 
STEEVER, 
Our author has already in As you Like it, ufed feature for the 
general caſt of face. See Vol. VIII. p. 207, u. 3. MALO 
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Her inclination, let him not leave out 
The colour of her hair: - bting me word quick- 

Iy. __ | | Exit ALExRaAs, 
Let him for ever go: Let him not — Charmian, 
Though he be painted one way like aGorgon, 

T other way he's a Mars: —hBid you Alexas 
| . 5 [ To MARDIAN. 
Bring me word, how tall ſhe is.—Pity me, Char- 
mian, ; 
But do not ſpeak to me. Lead me to my chamber. 
Exeunt. 


— 


— lt kin not leave but | 

The colour of her hairs } This is one of Shakſpeate's maſtetly 
touches, Cleopatra; after biddiog Charwian to enquire of the 
melſenger concerning the beauty, age, and temperament of Otavia, 
immediately adds; let kim not leave out the colour of her hairy as 
from thence fhe might be able to judge for herſelf, of her rival's 
propenſity to thoſe pleaſures, upon which ber paſſion for Autouy 


was founded, HENLEY. 


Verily, I would, for the inſtration of mine ignorance, that 
the commentator had dealt more diffuſedly on this deleQable fub- 
j:&, for 1 can-in uo wiſe divine what coloured hair is to be re- 
karded as moſt indicative of venereal motions i—perhaps indeed 
the K, Ypugerttt; and yet, without experience, cettainty may 
fill be wanting to mine appetite for knowledge. Cundta prius len- 
tanda, faith that waggiſh poet Ovidius Naſo. AMNER. ' 


Let kim for ever go : She is now talking in broken ſentences, 
pot of the thefFenger, but Autouy. JOHNSON: 


* T' other way he's @a Mrs] lu this paſſage the ſenſe is clear, 

but, I think, may be much improved by a very little alteration. 

N in her paſſion upon the news of Antony's wairiage, 
Ys; | ; 

© Let him for ever go;—Let him nof—Charmian, + 

++ Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 

„% T' other way he's -a Mars.''— 

This, 1 think, would be more ſpirited thus: 

Let kim for #ver go—lel him—n0,-- Charmian ; 

Though he be painted, Ke,  TYRWHIET. 


- 
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SCENE VI. 
Near Miſenum. 


Enter Pomrty, and MENaAs, at one fide, with drun 
and trumpet : at another, CASAR, LEPEDUs, Ay. 
TONY, ENOBARBUS, MECANAS, with ſoldiert 
marching. | \ 


Pow. Your hoſtages I have, ſo have. you mine; 

' And we ſhall talk before we fight. | 
Cas. Moſt meet. 

That firſt we come to words; and therefore have ve 

Our written purpoſes before us lent: 

W hich, if thou haſt confider'd, let us know 

If twill tie up thy diſcontented {word; 

And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, 

That elſe mult periſh here. 
Por. To you all three, 

The ſenators alone of this great world, 

Chief factors for the gods, —1 do not know, 

Wherefore my father ſhould revengers want, 

Having a ſon, and friends; ſince Julius Czlar, 

5 Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghofted,” 
There ſaw you labouring for him. What was i. 
That mov'd pale Caſſius to conſpire? And what 
Made the all- honour'd, honeſt, Roman Brutus, 
With the arm'd reſt, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 
To drench the Capitol; but that they would 


9 the good Brutus ghoſted, J. This verb is alſo uſed by Bur- 
ton, in his Azatomy of Melancholy. Preface, p. 22. edit. 1632. 
„% What madneſſe ghufts this old man? but what madueſſe g/ us 
all? STEEVENS. 

Made the—] Thus the ſecond folio. In the firſt, the article 
— the is omitted, to the mauifeſt injury of the metre, STEEVEN: 


thou 
father 
perha 
had 
autho 
when 
but u 
and 
Ay 
And 
his a 
1s my 
toniu 
great 
N 
cuck 
houl 


8 
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Have one man buta man? And. that is it, g 
Yath made me rig my navy; at whoſe burden 

The anger'd ocean foams ; with which I meant 

To ſcourge the ingratitude that Celpiteful Rog 

Call on my noble father. 


1 
5 CAS. Take your time. a 
ers AnT. Thou canſt not fear us, eee thy 

ſails, | 


We'll ſpeak with thee at ſea: at land, thou know! ſt 
How much we do o'er-count thee, 14 
POM. At land, Indeed, 
Thou doſt o'er-connt me of my father's houſe :4 

But, ſince the cuckoo builds not for himſelf,? 


3 Thou canſt not fear us, | Thou canſt not affright us with thy 
numerous Davy. JOHNSON, | 


So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
©+ Setting it up, to fear the birds of prey.” STEEVENS. 


4 At land, indeed, 

Thou doſt o'er-count me of my father's houſe] At land indeed 
thou doſt exceed me in poſleſhons, having added to thy own. my 
father's houſe. O'er-count ſcems to be uſed equivocally, and Pompey 
perhaps meant ta inſinuate that Antony not only out numbered, but 
had over-reached, him. The circumftance here alluded to our 
author found in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: «+ Afterwards, 
when Pompey's bouſe was put to open fale, Antonius bought it; 
but when they aſked him money for it, he made it very ſtraunge, 
and was offended with them.” | \ 

Again: „ Whereupon Antonius aſked him [ Sextus Pompeius, | 
And where ſhall we ſup? There, ſayd Pompey; and ſhowed him 
his adwiral galley, which had ix benches of owers : that ſaid he 
s my father's houſe they have left me. He ſpake it to taunt Ans 
tonius, becauſe he had his father's houſe, that was Pompey the 
great,” See p. 285, n. 4. MALONE. ' 

* But, fince the euckoo builds not for himſelf, &c.] Since, like the 
euckoo, that ſeizes the neſts of other birds, you have invaded a 
houſe which you could not build, moo it while you can, 

JOHNSON. 


y 


80, in P. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny, B. X. ch. ix: 
* Theſe (cuckows) lay alwaies in other birds“ neſts.” 
STEEVENRS. 


* 
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Remain in't, as thou may 't, | 
3 Be ehr d to tell us 
(For this is from the preſent,*) how you take 

' Theoffers we have ſent you. 
AS. There's the point. 


ANT. Which do not be entreated to, but weigh 
What itis worth embrac'd. 


CES. And what may folloy, at in 
To try a larger fortune, | To m3 


Pom, Ws You have made me offer 
Of Sicily, Sardinia ; and I muſt 
Rid all the ſea of pirates ; then, to ſend 
Meaſures of wheat to Rome: This 'greed upon, 
To part with unhack'd edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted, 


Cs. ANT. Ler,' That's our offer. 
Pom. Know then, 


1 came before you here, a man prepar'd wat 
To take this offer: But Mark Antony Po 
Put me to fome impatience :—= Though I loſe 2 
The praiſe of it by telling, Vou muſt know, : 4 
When Cæſar and your brothers were at blows, 0 
Your mother came to Sicily, and did find "wy 
Her welcome friendly. 4 

ANT, J have heard it, Pompey; A 
And am well ſtudied for a liberal thanks, 
Which I do owe you. 

Pon. Let me have your haud: Ba, 
] did not think, fir, to have met you here. 1— 

the x 


* —— tiis is from the preſent, ] i, e. foreign to the objed of out \ 
preſent diſcuſhon, See Vol. IV. p. 7, u. 7. STEEYENS. : 


* Our farge —] Old copy, unmetrically—targes, STEEVENS, 


Us 


1 
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Axr. The beds i“ the eaſt are ſoft; and thanks \ 
to you, 14 £ 
That call'd me, timelier than my purpoſe, hither! 
For I have gain'd by it. 7 1 
C£8- Since I ſaw you laſt, 
There is a change upon you. 
POM. Well, I know not 
What counis barſh fortune caſts upon my face ;* 
gut in my boſom ſhall flre never come, 
To make my heart her vallal. 
LEP. Well met bete. 
Pow. I hope ſo, Lepidus.— Thus we are agreed; 
| crave, our compoſition may be written, N 
And feal'd between us. 
C5. Thats the pext to 5 
Pon. We'll feaſt each other, ere we part; * 
let us 
Draw lots, og ſhall begin. 
ANT, T hat will ]. Pompey. j 
Pon. No, Antony, take the lot: ” but, fixſt, 
Or laſt, your fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall bare the fame. 1 have heard that Julius 
Cælar 
Grew fat with . chere. 
ANT, You have heard much. 
Poa. I have fair meanings,“ fir. 
Ant. | And fair words to them. 


* Wiaf counts harſh fortune cafty Kc. Metaphot from making 
warks or lines in caſting accounts in arithmetick. WARBURTON, 
tate tie lot z] Perhaps (a fyllable being here — 10 
mee, ] our author wrote: ö 
f * —— take we the lot — STFEVENS, 5 
' —— meanings, ] Former editions, meaning. REED. 
The coiredion was 2 by Mr, Heath, Melon. 
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Pom. Then ſo much have I heard: 
And 1 have heard, Apollodorus carried 
Eno. No more of that :—He did ſo. 
Pom. What, I pray you? 
Eno. A certain queen to Cæſar in a mattreſs,” 
Po. I know thee now; How far' ſt thou, ſoldier? 
Lo. SY Well; 
And well am like to do; for, I perceive, 
Four feaſls are toward. 
Pom. I et me ſhake thy hand? 
I never hated thee: I have ſeen thee fight, 
When | have envied thy behaviour, 
ENO. es OO | 
I never lov'd you much; but I have prais'd you, 
W hen you have well deſerv'd ten times as much 
As 1 have ſaid you did. | 
Pon. Enjoy thy plainneſs, 
It nothing ill becomes thee.— 
Aboard my galley 1 invite you all : 
Will you lead, lords? 
Cs. ANT. LEr. Show us the way, fir. | 
Pom. Come. 
I [Exeunt PourEx, CASAR, ANTONY, LEPIDUS, 
Soldiers, and Attendants. 
Mtn. Thy father, Pompey, would ne'er have 


made this Dy: —lafae. ]—You and 1 have known, 
fir.“ 


7 A certain queen e Cæſar in à mattreſs.] i. e. To Julins Czfar. 

STEEVENS, 

This is from the margin of North's Plutarch, 1579: „Cee 

truſſed up in @ mattreſſe, and ſo NEB to Ceſar, upon Ape 
backe. RiTSON. 

* You and 1 have ingen, fir.) i, e. been acquainted, 80, in 

cynbeline: Sir, we have known together at Orleans. STEEVENS 
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ENO. At ſea, I think. h 

Men. We have, fir. 4 

Exo. You have done well by water. 

Men. And you by land. OE > 
Exo. I will praiſe any man that will praiſe me:“ 
though it cannot be denied what I have done by land. 
Men. Nor what I have done by water. 

Exo. Yes, ſomething you can deny for your own 
ſafety; you have been a great thief by ſea, 

Mx. And you by land. E 

Exo. There 1 deny my land ſervice; But give 
me your hand; Menas: If our eyes had authority, 
here they might take two thieves kiſſing. 

Mx. All men's faces are true, whatſoe'er their 
bands are. g 

Exo. But there is never a fair woman has a true 
face. - 

Mtn; No flander; they ſteal hearts. | 

Exo. We came hither to fight with you. 
Men. For my part, I am ſorry it is turn'd to a 
drinking. Pompey doth this day laugh away his 
fortune. | | 

Exo. If he do; ſure, he cannot weep it back 
Again. ö 7 

MEx; You have ſaid, fir. We look'd not for 
Mark Antony here; Pray yon, is he martied to 
Cleopatra? 


vill praiſe any man that will praiſe me:] The poet's art in 
delivering this humorous ſentiment (which gives us ſo very true 
ind natural a pidure of the commerce of the world) can uever be 
ſuſicienily admired. The confeſſion could come from none but a 
frank and rough charager like the ſpeaker's: and the moral leſſon 
inſinuated under it, that flattery can make its way through the molt 
bora manners, deſeryes our ſerious reflexion. WAKBURTON. 


Vol. XVIII. — * 
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Eno. Cæſar's ſiſter is call'd QQavia: 

NIEN. True, fir; ſhe was the wife of Cains Ma. 
„ 2 ; 
ENO. But ſhe is now the wife of MarcusAny. 
nius. 

Men. Pray you, ir? 

ENO. Lis true. 

MEN. Then is Cæſar, and he, for ever knit v. 

ether. 

Eno. If I were bound to divine of this e 
would not prophecy ſo. 

Men. 1 think, the policy of that purpoſe mak 
more in the marriage, than the love of the parties, 

ENO. I think ſo too. But vou fhall find, the 
band that ſeems to tie their friendſhip togethe, 
will be the very ſtrangler of their amity: Od 
is of a holy, cold and ſtill converſation. 

Mrn. Who would not have his wife ſo? 

ENO. Not he, that himſelf. is not fo; which 
Mark Antony, He will to his Egyptian dih 
again: then ſhall the ſighs of Octavia blow the ine 
up in Ceſar; and, as 1 faid before, that which u 
the firength of their amity, ſhall prove the imme- 
diate author of their variance. Antony will ult 
his affection where it is; he married but his occa- 
hon here. 

Mex. And thus it may be. Come, fir, will you 
aboard, I have a health for you. 

ENO. I ſhall take it, fir: we have us'd our throats 
in Egypt. 

Mx. Come; let's away. I Exeunt 


9 —— cenverſation.] i. e. bebaviour, manner of aQing in com» 
mon life. So, in eln xxxvii. 14; „ — to flay ſuch as be e of 
1pright converſalion." STELVENS, 
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SCE NE VII. 
on board Pompey's Galley, lying near Miſenum. 


Muſick. Enter tuo or three Servants, with a banguel, * 


1. SERV. Here they'll be, man: Some o' their 
plants* are ill-rooted already, the leaſt wind i' the 
world will blow them down. | 
2. SERV. Lepidus 1s high-colour'd. 


1. SERV. They have made him drink alms-drink.“ 
2. SERV. As they pinch one another by the diſ- 
polition, * he cries out, no more; reconciles them to 
his entreaty, and himſelf to the drink. | 

1. SERV, But it raiſes the greater war between 
him and his diſcretion. | 


* —— with a banquet.] 4 banquet in our author's time fre- 
quently ſignified what we now (call a deſert; and from the following 
dialogue the word muſt here be underſtood in that ſenſe. So, in 


Again, in Heath's Chronicle of the Civil Wars, 1661: „ After 
dinner, he was ſerved with a banquet, in the couclufion whereot he 
knighted Alderman Viger,” MALONE © | 

* —— Some o thrir plants —] Plants, beſides its common mean- 
ing, is here uſed for the foot, from the Latin. JoOuNs0N. 
So, in Thomas Lupton's Thyrd Booke of notable Things, 4to, 
bl, J. Griade muſtarde with, vineger, and rubbe it well on the 
plants or ſoles of the feete” ke, STEEVENS, 
* They have made him drink alms-drink.] A phraſe, amongſt 
good fellows, toe ſignify that liquor of another's thare which his 
companion drinks to cafe him, But it fatirically alludes 10 Czfar 
and Antony's admitting bim into the triumvirate, in order to take 
ofl from themſelves the load of envy. WARBURTON, | 


* 4s they pinch one another by the diſpofition,] A phraſe equivalent 
to that now in uſe, of Touching one in @ ſore place,” WARBURTON, 


FAY 
1 2 
4 


Lord Cromwell, 1602: „ Their dinner is our banquet after dinner.“ 
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2. SERV. Why, this it is to have a name in great 
men's fellowſhip: I had as lief have a reed tha 
well do me no ſervice, as a partizan* I could ng 
heave. 

1. SERV. To be call'd into a huge ſphere, and 
not to be ſeen to move in't, are the holes where 


eyes ſhould be, which pitifully diſaſter the cheeks, By ct 
. a partizan ——] A pike, JOHNSON, 
Sp, in Hamlet: 
„e Shall 1 firike at it with my Partizan?“ Srrevrus. Again, 
7 To be call'd into @ huge ſphere, and not to be ſeen to move in, 
are the holes where eyes ſhould be, which pitifully diſaſter the cheth,] . 
This ſpeech ſeems to be mutilated ; to ſupply the deficiencies is 8 
impoſſible, but perhaps the ſenſe was originally approaching to Mie. 
this: ; bares | 
Too be called into a huge ſphere, and not to be ſeen to move in it, is —_ 
3 very ignominions ſtate; great offices are the holes where gn ＋ 
Jhould be, which, if eyes be wanting, pitifully diſaſler the cheeks, * 
| : Jouuson. * 
In the eighth book of the Civil Wars, by Daniel, ft, 103, is 1 The x 
paflage which reſewbles this, though it will hardly ſerve to explain _ we 
it, The earl of Warwick ſays to his confeſſor: Endet' 
„% I know that I am fix'd unto a ſphere 14 cy 
„% That is ordain'd to move. It is the place 16 aff 
„ My fate appoints me; avd the region where part 0 
« J muſt, whatever happens there embrace, Philer 
„% Diſturbance, travail, labour, hope and fear, gb 
« Are of that clime, ingender'd in that place; fa . 
« And aQion beſt, I ſee, becomes the beſt: c 
„The ſtars that have moit glory, have no reſt. by inf 
\  STEEvIN, chanu 
The thought, though miſerably expreſſed, appears to be this.— conve 
That a man called into a high ſphere without being ſeen to move the en 
in it, is a fight as unſeemly as the holes where the eyes lhiould be, divide 
without eyes to fill them, M. MasoN. upon 
I do not believe a ſingle word has been omitted. The being the v 
called into a huge ſphere, and not being feen to move in it, thele creaſe 
two circumſtances, ſays the ſpeaker, reſemble fockets in a fit of th, 
where eyes ſhould be, [but are not,] which «empty ſockets, ot it fla; 
holes without eyes, pitifully disfigure the countenance. creaſe 
The ſphere in which the eye moves, is an expreſſion which tenth 
Yhakſpeare has often uſed. Thus, in bis 119th Songet: den « 


* 
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4 ſennet founded. Enter Cx8ar, ANTONY, POwery, 
LEPFIDUS, AGRIPPA, MEec&ANnAs, ENOBARBUS, 
MENAS, with other Captains, | 


AnT. Thus do they, fir : Ito C8AR.] They uke 
the flow o' the Nile“ 


By certain ſcales i the pyramid; they know, 


« How have mine eyes out of their ſpheres been fitted,” xc. 
Again, in Hamlet : | 
„ Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their ſpheres." 
| MALONE. 


Tig take the flow 0 the Nile] Pliny, ſpeaking of the 
Nile, ſays, „ How high it rifett,, is knowne by markes and mea- 
ſures taken of certain pits, The ordinary height of it is ſixteen 
cubites, Under that gage, the waters overflow not all. Above 
that flint, there are a let and hindrance, by reaſon. that the later 
it is ere they bee fallen and downe agaiue. By theſe the ſeed- time 
is much of it ſpent, for that the earth is too wet. By the other 
there is none at all, by reaſon that the ground is drie and chitſtie. 
The province taketb good keepe and reckoning of both, the one 
as well as the other. For when it is no higber than 12 cubites, it 
findeth extreame famine: yea, and at 13 it feeleth bunger flill; 
14 cubites comforts their hearts, 15 bids them take no care, but 
16 affordeth them plentie and delicious dainties. So foone as any 
part of the land is freed from the water, ſtreight waies it is ſowed.“ 
Philemon Holland's Tranſlation, 1601, B. V. c. ix. REEVD. 


Shakſpeare ſeems rather to have derived bis knowledge of this 
ht from Leo's Hiflory of Aſrica, tranſlated by lohn Pory, folio, 
1600: „ Upon another fide of the ifland ſtandeth an houſe alone 
by iiſelfe, in the midſt whereof there is a foure-ſquare cefterne or 
chanuel of eighteen cubits deep, whereinto the water of Nilus is 
conveyed by a certaine fluice under ground. And in the midfi of I 
the ceſteine there is ercaed a certaine piller, which is marked and 
drvided into ſo many cubits as the ciflerne conlaineth in depth. And 
upon the ſeventeenth of June, when Nilus beginning to overflow, 
the water thereof conveied by the ſaid fluce into the channel, in- 
creaeth daily. If the water reacheth only to the fifteenth cubit 
of the {aid filler, they hope for a fruitful yeere following; but iF 
it liayeth between the twelfth cubit and the fificenth, then the in- 
creaſe of the yeere will prove but mean; if it refteth between the 
tenth 2nd twelfth cubits, then it is a ſigu that cone will be foldg, 
itn ducates the buſhel.“ MALONE. | X . 


1 3 


\ 
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By the height, the lowneſs, or the mean, if dearth, 
Or foizon, follow: ? The higher Nilus ſwells, 
'The more it promiſes; as it ebbs, the ſeed{man 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 

And ſhortly comes to harveſt. 

Ley. You have ſtrange ſerpents there. 

Ar. Ay, Lepidus. 

Ley. Your ſerpent of Egypt is bred now of your 
mud by the operation of your ſun: ſo is your cr0- 
codile. | 

Ar. They are ſo. 

Pou. Sit, —and ſome wine. —A health to Lepi- 
dus. 

LEP. I am not fo well as I fhould be, but III 
ne' er ont. | 


ENO. Not till you have ſlept; J fear me, you'll 
bean, till then. 


LET. Nay, certainly, I have heard the Ptolemies 


pyramiſes are very goodly things ; * without con- 


tradiction, 1 have heard that. 


* —— the mean,] i. e. the middle, STEEVENS. 


9 Or foizon, follow:] Foizon is a French word ſignifying plenty, 
abundance, I am told that it is ftill in common uſe in the Nont, 
See Vol. IV. p. 62, n. 7. STEEVENS, R 


I have heard the Plolenies pyramiſes are very goodly things;] 
Pyramis ſor pyramid was in common uſe in our author's time. 50, 
in Biſhop Corbet's Poems, 1647: 

„% Nor need the chancellor boaſt, whoſe pyramis 
„% Above the hoſt and altar reared is.“ 

From this word Shakſpeare formed the Engliſh plural, fyrani/s, 
to mark the indiſlind pronunciation of a man nearly intoxicated, 
whoſe tongue is now beginning to ſplit what it ſpeaks,” a 
other places he has introduced the Latin plural pyramides, which 
was conſtandly uſed by our ancient writers, So, in this play; 

„% My country's high pyramides . ; 
Again, in Sir Aſton Cockain's Poems, 1658 : 
„% Neither adviſe I thee to paſs the ſeas, 
„% To take a view of the pyramides." 


” 
1 
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Mex. Pompey, a world. [ Aſide. 
Pou. Say in mine ear: What is't? 
MEN. Forſake thy ſeat, I do beſeech thee, captain, 


[ Afide, 
And hear me ſpeak a word.“ | 
PoM. | Forbear me till anon.— 
This wine for Lepidns. bh 
Lee. What manner o' thing is your crocodile ? 
ANT. It is ſhaped, fir, like it ſelf; and it is as 
broad as it hath breadth : it is juſt ſo high as it is, 
and moves with its own organs: it lives by that 
which nouriſheth it; and the elements once out, of 
it, it tranſmigrates. 
Lee. What colour is it of? 
Axr. Of its own colour too. 
Lee. Tis a ſtrange ſerpent. | 
AnT. Tis ſo. And the tears of it are wet.“ 
Ces. Will this deſcription ſatisfy him? 
Axr. Wich the health that Pompey gives him, 
elle he is a very epicure. 
Pom. [to MEnas gſide.] Go, hang, fir hang! 
Tell me of that? away! 
Do as I bid you... Where's this cup I call'd for? 


Men. If for the ſake of merit thou wilt hear me, 
Riſe from thy ſtool. [ Afide. 


Again, in Braithwaite's Survey of - Hiflories, 1614: Thou art 
now for building a ſecond yramides in the ait. MALONE, 

* And hear me ſpeak a word.] The two laſt ſyllables of this hemi- 
flick, are, 1 believe, an interpolation. They add not to the ſenſe, 
but diſturb the meaſure. STEEVENS. 


\ —— the tears of it are wel. „ Be your tears wet?” ſays Lear 
to Cordelia, Ad LV. ſc. vii. MALONE. 
T4 


— 
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Pom. . Ithink, thou'rt mad. The matte} 
| [ 71ſes, and walks afid, 
Mx. I haye ever held my cap off to thy fortung, , 
Pom. Thou haſt ſerv'd me with much faith: 
What's elſe to ſay? 
Be jolly, lords. | 

Ant. Theſe quick-ſands, Lepidus, 
Keep off them, for you ſink, | 
MN. Wilt thou be lord of all the world? 

PoM. What ſay'ſt than} 
Mr. Wilt thou be lord of the whole world? 
| That's twice. | 

Pom. How ſhould that be? 

MEN. But entertain it, and, 
Although thou think me poor, I am the man 
Will give thee all the world. 

Pow. Haſt thon drunk well? 
Mey. No, Pompey, I have kept me from the 
cup. 
Thou art, if thou dar'ſt be, the earthly Jove: 
Whate'er the ocean pales, or {ky inclips,* 
Is thine, if thou wilt have 't. 
Pom. 5 Show me which way, 
Mx. Theſe three world-ſharers, theſe Compe: 
titors,* 
Are in thy veſſel: Let me cut the cable; 


- 


* —— or h inclips,] i. e. embraces, STEEVENS. 


92— competitors,] i. e. confederates, partners. See Vol. IV. 
P+ 221, n. 5. STEEVENS, | ] 


1 —— Let me cul the cable;)] So, in the old tranſlation of Hu- 
tarch : „% Now in the middeſt of the feaſt, when they fell o be 
merie with Antonius loue vato Cleopatra, Menas the pirate came 
to Pompey, and whiſpering in his eare, ſaid unto him: ſhall I cut 
the gables of the ankers, and make thee Lord not oaly of Sicile 
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All there is thine. * | | 


PoM. Ab, this thou ſhould'ſt have done, 
And not have ſpoke-on't! In me, tis villainy ; 
In thee, it had been good ſervice. Thou muſt know 
is not my profit that does lead mine honour; 
Mine honour, it. Repent, that e'er thy tongue 
Hath ſo betray'd thine act: Being done unknown, 
I ſhould have found it afterwards well done; 
But muſt condemn it now. Deſiſt, and drink. 


Men. For this, | [Afide. 
Til never follow thy pall'd fortunes * more, _ 
Who ſeeks, and will not take, when once 'tis offer'd, 
Shall never find it more.“ | 


Pow. This health to Lepidus. 


and. Sardinia, but of the whole empire of Rome beſides? Pompey 

hauing pawſed a while vpon it, at length aunſwered him: thou 

ſhouldeſt haue done it, and never have told it me, but now we 

mull content vs with that we haue. As for my ſelfe, I was neuer 
taught to breake my faith, nor to be counted a traitor,” 

STEEVENS, 

* All there is thine.) Thus the old copy. Modern editors fead: 

All then 1s thine. 
If alteration be neceſſary, we might as well give: All theirs is 
tline. All there, however, may mean, all in the veſſel, STEEVENS. 


ch pall'd fortunes —] Palled, is vapid, paſt its time of 
excellence; palled wine, is wine that has loſt its original ſprightli- 
nels. JOHNSON. 


Palled is a word of which the etymology is unknown. Perhaps, 
lays Dr. Johnſon, in his Didionary, it is only a corruption of 
faled, and was originally applied to colours. Thus, in Chaucer's 
Manciple's Prologue, v. 17004: 

So unweldy was this ſely palled ghoſt,” STEEVENs. 

' Who ſeeks, and will not take, when once 'tis offer d. 

R Shall never find it more.] This is from the ancient proverbial 
wync: | | 

„% He who will not, when he may, 

+ When he will, be ſhall have nay,” STZEVENS, 
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AnT. Bear bim aſhore.— I'll pledge it for big 
Pompey. 
Eno. Here's to thee, Menas. 
MN. : Enobarbus, welcome. 
Pow. Fill, till the cup be hid. 
ENO. There s a ſtrong fellow, Menas. 
Poinliug lo the ailendant who carries off Leeibus 
MEN. | Why? 
ENo. 
The third part of the world, man; See'ſt not? 
Mx. The third part then is drunk: Would i 
were all,” 
That it might go on wheels!“ 
ENO. Drink thou; increaſe the reels. 
MEN. Come. 


Pow. This is not yet an Alexandrian feat, 
ANr. It ripens towards it.— Strike the veilels,* ho! 


* 


7 The third part then is drunk; Would it were all, &c.] Tie 
old copy reads — The third part then ke is drunk, &c. The content 
clearly ſhows that the tranſcriber's ear deceived him, and that ve 
thould read as I have printed it, — The third part then is drunk. 

Mato. 


0 That it might go on wheels !] „ The World goes upon wheels,” 
is the title of a pamphlet written by Taylor the Water-poet. 
Malone. 


9 —— increaſe ie reels,] As the word reel, was not, in out 
author's time, employed to ſignife a dance or revel, and is uſed in 
no other part of his works as a ſubRantive, it is not impoſſible that 
the paſſage before us, which ſeems deſigned as aconntiuation of ie 
imagery ſugyeſted by Menas, originally ſtood thus : 

„% Drink thou, and greaſe the wheels,” 
A phraſe ſomewhat ſimilar, occurs in Timon of Athens: 
«© —— with liquoriſh draughts Kc. 
40 greaſes his pure mind, 
„% That from it all conſideration Lips.” 


 STEEVENS. 


? —— GOtrike the veſſels, } Try whether the caſks ſound as emp!?: 
Jouszos, 


He ben 
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Here is to Cæſar. 

S.. I could well forbear it. 

I's monſtrous labour, when I wafth my brain, 

And it grows fouler, N 

ANT. Be a child o' the time. 

Cs. Poſſeſs it, I'll make anſwer : but I had ra- 
ther faſt 3 


From all, four days, than drink ſo much in one. 
Exo. Ha, my brave emperor! Lo AN TORx. 


shall we dance now the Egyptian Bacchanals, 
And celebrate our drink? 


Pou. Let's ha't, good ſoldier. 
Ax r. Come, let us all take bands;“ 


Till that the conquering wine hach ſteep'd our ſenſe 
In ſoft and delicate Lethe. 


ENO. All take hands, 


I believe, ſtrike the veſſels means no more than chink the veſſels 

one againfl the other, as @ mark of our unanimity in drinking, as we 

now ſay, chink glaſſes, STEEVENS, | 

Mr. Steevens is ſurely right. So, in one of Hago's ſongs : 
Aud let me the cannikin clink.” RiTSON. 


V:ſels probably mean ket{ls-drums, which were beaten when the 
health of a perſon of eminence was drank; immediately after we 
have, „ make battery to our ears with the loud mulic,” They are 
called lee in Hamlet : | 

«© — — Give me the cups; 

„% Aud let the kettle to the trumpet ſpeak.” 


Dr. Johnſon's explanation degrades this feaſt of the lords of the 
whole world into ruſtick revel, HoLT WHITE. 


* —— I'll make anſwer ; ] The word —make, only ſerves to clog 
the metre, STEEVENS. 


* Come, let us all take hands ; ] As half a line in this place may 


have been omitted, the deficiency might be ſupplied with words re- 
ſembling thoſe in Milton's Comus : 


++ Come let us all take hands, and beat the ground, 
« Till” xc. STEEVENS. 
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Make battery to our ears ? with the loud muſick;.. 
The while, I'll place you: Then the boy ſhall ſing; 
The holding every man ſhall bear,“ as loud 

As his ſtrong fides can volley. - 


| Mufick plays. Enobarbus places them hand in hand, 
S O N G. 


Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pinky eyne: * 


Male battery to our ears —— ] So, in King Join: 

, „Our ears are cudgel'd.” STEEVENS. 

* The holding every man ſhall bear, ] In old editions: 

The holding every man ſhall beat, — — 

The company were to join in the burden, which the poet ſtiles, 
the holding, But how were they to beat this with their fd! 1 
am perſuaded, the poet wrote: 

The holding every man ſhall bear, as loud 
As his flrong fides can volley. 

The breaſt and fides are immediately concerned in ftraining to 

fing as loud and forcibly as a man can. THEOBALD, 


Mr. Theobald's emendation is very plauſible; and yet but 
might have been the poet's word, however harſh it may appeat 
at preſent. In Henry VIII. we find a fimilar expreſſion: 

„% let the mulic tnock it. STEEVENS. | 


The holding every man ſhall beat,] Every man ſhall accompany 


the chorus by drumming on his ſides, iu token of concurrence aud 
applauſe. JOHNSON. 


I have no doubt but bear is the right reading. To bear ine 


burden, or, as it is here called, the kolding of a ſong, is the 
phraſe at this day. The paflige quoted by Mr. Steevens from 
Henry VIII. relates to inftrumental muſick, not to vocal. Lid 
as his fides can volley, means, with the utmoſt exertion of his void. 
So we ſay, he laughed till he ſplit bis ſides. M. MaSOx. 


Theobald's emendation appears to me ſo plauſible, and the chaoge 
is fo ſwwall, that I have give it a place in the text, as did Mr, 
Steeveus in his edition. 


The meaning of the holding is aſcertained by a paſſage in an old 
pamphlet called The Serving - man's Comfort, 410. 1598: — where 
a ſong is to be ſung the under-ſong or holding whereof" is, It i 
merrie in baul where beards wag all.” MALoxe, 

2. 9 Pink erg: ] Dr, Jobuſon, in his Didlionan, ſays & 
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In thy vats our cares be droun'd; 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown'd; © 
Cup us till the world go round! 
Cup us, lilli the world go round ! 


Cæs. What would yon more? Pompey, good 

night. Good brother, 

let me requeſt yon off: our graver buſineſs 

Frowns at this levity.— Gentle lords, let's part; 

You ſee, we have burnt our cheeks: ſtrong Eno- 
barbe | | 

Is weaker than the wine; and mine own tongue 

Splits what it ſpeaks: the wild diſguiſe hath al- 


mo | 
Antick'd ns all, What needs more words ? Good 
night, — 5 x 

Good Antony, your hand. 

Pow. I! ll try you o' the ſhore. 

Ax r. And ſhall, fir: give's your hand. 

Pou. . O. Antony, 
You have my father's honſe,*—But what; we are 

friends: | 


pint eye is a ſmall eye, and quotes this paſſage for his authority, 
Fink que, however, may be red eyes: eyes inflamed with drinking, 
ue very well appropriated to Bacchus. So, in Julius Ceſar: 

*« — ſuch ferret and ſuch fiery eyes. 

So, Greene, in bis Defence of Coney-Catching, 1592: ** — like 
2 fink-oy'd ferret.” Again, in a ſong ſung by a drunken Clown 
in Marius and Sylla, 1594: | 

„% Thou makeſt ſome to ſtumble, and many mo to fumble, 
And me have pinky ene, moſt brave and jolly wine!“ 
STEEVENS, 

* 0, Antony, 

You have my father's houſe, ] The biſtorian Paterculus ſays: 
4 —— —— cum Pompeio quoque circa Miſenum pax inita: Qui 
laud abſurde, cum in navj Ceſaremque & Antonium cana exciperet, 
dizit: In caritis ſuis ſe cœuam dare; referens hoc diflum ad loci 
zonen, in quo paterns demus ab Antonio pe debatur. Our author, 
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Come, down into.the boat. 


ENO. Take heed you TIN 
Exeunt Pom. C&S. ANT: and Altendani, 


Menas, I'll not on ſhore, $1 

MrN. No, to my cabin,— Wh: 

Thele drums !-theſe trumpets! flutes! whar'_ The 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell 

To thele great fellows: Sound, and be hang Meſ 

ſound out. The 

[4 flouriſh of trumpets, with drum. Sha 

ENO. Ho, ſays a! There's my cap. put 

Men. Ho !- noble captain! \ 

Come. [ Exzunt, 1h: 

Ma 

— — .cc j a — — Bet 

| To 

ACT | Cz 

III. I. Mo 

A plain in Syria. = 

Enter VENTIDIUS, as after conqueſt, with SILIUS and Wi 

other Romans, officers, and ſoldters ; the dead bity Wi 

of Pacorus borne before him. = 

Ven, Now, darting Parthia, art thou flruck;* Th 

and now — 

Pleas'd fortune does of Marcus Craſſus' death * 

i the 

though be loſt the joke, yet ſeems willing to commemorate tie R 

Kory. WARBURTON, "UE 

The joke of which the learned edjtor ſeems to lament the loſs Tal 


could not be found i in the old tranſlation of Plutarch, and Shak(peare 
looked no furtier. See p. 269, n 4. STEEVENS., 

6 —— ftrucks ] Alludes to darling. Thou whoſe darts hate f 
often luck others, art truck now thyſell, JOHNSON, | 


2 


and 


Th 
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Make me revenger.— Bear the king's ſon's body 
Beforeourarmy :— Thy Pacorus, Orodes,“ 
Pays this for Marcus Craſſus. 

811. Noble Ventidius, 
Whilſt yet with Parthiab blood thy ſward is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow ; ſpur through Me. 

dia, 
Meſopotamia, and the ſhelters whither 
The routed fly: ſo thy grand captain Antony 
Shall ſet thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. 

VEN. O Silius, Silius, | 
1 have done enough: A lower place, note well, 
May make too great an act: For learn this, Silius; 
Better leave undone,” than by our deed acquire 
Too high a fame, when him we ſerve's away.“ 
Czſar, and Antony, have ever won 
More in their officer, than perſon : Soſſius, 

One of my place in Syria, bis heutenant, 
For quick accumulation of renown, 


Which he achiev'd by the minute, loſt his our: 
Who does i' the wars mare than captain can, 
Becomes his captain's captain: and ambition, 

The ſoldier's virtue, rather makes choice of loſz, 
Than Saia, which darkens him. 


5 —— Thy Pacorus, Orodes, ] Pacorus was the fas .of Brodes, 
Ling of Parthia. $TEEVENS, | 
Heller leave undone, &c.] Old copies, nnmetrically {becauſe 
the players were unacquainted with, the, moſt, co mD eliphs) ;, 
Beller to leays undone, Kc. STEEVLNS. 
—— when him we ſerve's away, ] Thus the old copy, and 
. certainly was our author's phraſcology. 80, in The Winter's 
ale: 
am appointed kim to murder you.“ 
See alſo Cortolanus, Vol. XVII. p. 428, u. 6. 
The modern editors, however, all read, more grammatically, 
when he we ſerve, &c. MALONE, 


* 
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I could do more to do Antonius good, 

Bat "twould offend him; and in his offence 

Should my performance periſh. 

811. Thou haſt, Ventidiug 

That without which” a ſoldier, and his ſword , 

Grants ſcarce diſtinction. * Thou wilt write to bi 
tony? 

Ven. T'll humbly ſignify what in his name, 
That magical word of war, we have effected; 
How. with his banners, and his well- paid ranks 
'The ne er- yet-beaten horſe of Parthia 
We have jaded out o' the field. 

SIL. Where is he now? 

Vex. He purpoſeth to Athens:  whither with 

what haſte 
The weight we muſt convey with us will permit, 
We ſhall appear before bim.—On, there ; paſs along, 
[ Exeunt, 


7 That without which hy] Here again, regardleſs of metre, 


the old copies read: 
| That without the which —, STERVENS, 


3 That without which a ſoldier, and his ſword, | 

Grants ſcarce diſlinchion.] Grant, for afford. It is badly ati 
obſcurely exprefled : but ihe ſenſe is this, Thou haſt that, Ventudius, 
whith if thou didft want, there would be no diſtinction between tin 
and thy ſword. You would be both equally culting and ſenſeleſs, This 
was wiſdom or knowledge of the world. Ventidius had told him 
the reaſons why he did not purſue his advantages: and his friend, 
by this compliment, acknowledges ew to be of weight. 
WARBURTON; 


We have ſomewhat of the ſame idea in Coriolanus : 
« Who, ſenſible, outdares his ſenſeleſs ſword,” STEEVENS: 
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8 C E N E II. 
Rome. An Ante-chamber in Cæſar's blouſe 


\ 


Enter AGRIPPA, and ENOBARBUS, meeting. 


Ack. What, are the brothers parted ? 
Exo. They have deſpaich d with Poinpey, | he is 
gone; | 
The other three are ſealing. Octavia weeps _ 8 
To part from Rome: Czfar is ſad ; and Lepidus, | 
vince Pompey's feaſt, as Menas ſays, is troubled 
With the green ſickneſs. 
Act. "Tis a noble Lepidus. 
Exo. A very fine one: O, bow he loves Cafar! 
Act, Nay, but how deatly he adores Mark An- 
tony! 
Exo. Cxſar? Why, he's the Jupiter of men. 
Ack. What's Antony? The god of Jupiter. 
Exo. Spake you of Cæſar ? How? ® the nonpa- 
reil! 
Act. O Antony! O thou Arabian bird ! * 
Eno. Would you praiſe Czlar, iay,aoCelar; — 
£0 no further.“ 


? | 
— He ?] I believe, was liere, 4s in another place in this 


play, printed by miſtake, for 40. See alſo Vol. VIII. P. 142, o. . 
MALO NE. 


I perceive no need of alteration. STEEVENS. 
— Aratian bird !] The phœnix. Jounson, 
So again, in Cymbeline : 

„ She is alone the Arabian bird, and I 

„% Have loſt my wager.” STEEVENS, 


—— Ceſar; —go no ſurther,] I ſuſpeR that this. Hae was de- 
Vol. XVIII. V 
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Ack. Indeed, he ply'd them both with excellen 


praiſes. 

Exo. But he loves Cæſar beſt Vet he loves 

Antony: 

Ho ! hearts, tongues, figures, Erbes, bards, poets 
cannot 

Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number, ho, his lot 


ſigned to be metrical, and that (omitting the impertinent go} ve 

ſhould read : 
Would you praiſe Cæ ſar, ſaz— Ceſer ;—no furl her. 
STEFvVERs, 


3 bar dt, poctt,] Not only the tautology of ardt and , 
but the want of a coneſpondent 2dion for the port, whoſe buſiach 
in the next line is only to number, makes me luſpedt ſome fault it 
this paſſage, which 1 know uot how to mend. JOHNSON, 


[ ſuſpe& no fault. The ancient bard ſung his compoſitions u 
the harp ; the poet only commits them to paper, Verſes are otra 
called numbers, and to number, a verb (in this leuſe) of Shakſpear 
coining, is to mate verſes. 

This puciile arraugement of words was much fludied in the ap 
of Shakſpeare, even by the firſt writers, 

So, in An excellent Sonket of a Nimph, 5y Sir P. Sidney; printed 
in England's Helicon, 1600: - 

„% Vertue, beauty, aud ſpeach, did ſtrike, wound, charme, 
* My bart, eyes, cares, with wonder, loue, delight: 

4% Firſt, ſecond, lall, did binde, enforce, and arme, 

„% His works, (howes, futes, with wit, grace, aud vowes-migit: 


«© Thus hanour, liking, truſt, much, farre, and deepe, 
„ Held, pearit, polleft, my judgement, fence, and will; 
% Till wrongs, contempt, deceite, did grow, fleale, creepe, 
„% Bands, fauour, faith, to breake, deſile, and Kill. 


pings | 
Uachel. 


« Then greefe, unkindnels, proofe, tooke, kindled, taught, 
„ Well grounded, uoble, due, ſpite, rage, diſdaine: 
„ Bus ah, alas (in vaine) my winde, bght, thought, 
„ Dooth him, his face, his words, leaue, ſhunue, refraine. 


„ For nothing, time, nor place, can looſe, queuch, eaſe, 
„% Mine owne, embraced, fought, kuot, fre, diſeaſe.“ 
STEEVESS, 

Again, in Daniel's 11th Sonnet, 1594 : 
© Yet I will weep, vow, pray to crucll hee; 
« Fliut, frolt, dildaine, weares, melts, and yields, we ſee. 
Mate, 


0.4* 
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To Antony. But as for Cæſar, 
Keel down, kneel down, and wonder. 


AGR, Both he loves. 
Exo. They are his ſhards, and he their beetle. * 
So,— [ Trumpets. 


This is to horſe. Adieu, noble Agrippa. 
AR. Good fortune, worthy ſoldier ; and farewell. 


Enter CASAR, ANTONY, LEtrinus, and OcTtAvia, 


AnT. No futther, fit. - 

Cæs. You take ſrom me a*great part of myſelf: * 
Uſe me well in it.—Siſter, prove ſuch a wife 
As my thoughts make thee, and as my furtheſt band 
Shall paſs oti thy, approof.—Moſt noble Antony, 
Letnotthe piece of virtue,” which is let 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded,* be the ram, to battet 


4 They are his ſhards, and he their beelle.] i. e. They ate the 
wings that raiſe this heavy lum pi inſe4 lrom the ground. So, in 
Macheth : 

« .— the ſhard-borne beetle.“ 
See Vol. XI. p. 148, n. 9. STEEVENS. 
on take ſrom me a great part of myſelf;] So, in The Temprft : 
„ have given you here a third of my own life.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : 
© I have 4 kind of (elf refides in you.“ MALOXNE, | 

* —— 4 my furtheft band —] As I will veuture the greatsſt 
pledge of ſecurity, on the trial of thy condud. JOHNSON, 

Band and bond in dur author's time were ſynonymons, 

See Vol. X. p. 278, u. 4.  MALONE. 

1 —— the piece cf virtue, ] So, in The Ten pe: 

© Thy mother was @ ficce of virtue” —— 
gain, in Pericles: 
„ Thou art @ piece of virtue" Ke, SILEVENS, 
—— the cement = love, 
To lee it builded,] So, in our author's 119th Sonnet: 
Aud ruin'd love, when it is built anew, p 
% Crows fairer than at firſt,” Matone. 
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The fortreſs of it: for better might we 


Have lov'd without this mean, if on both parts Ax: 
This be not cheriſh'd. > ind t 
ANT. Make me not offended 0c: 
In your diſtruſt, | CE 
Cas. I have ſaid. Nav 
ANT. You ſhall not find, Oc: 
Though you be therein curious,“ the leaſt cauſe 1 
For what you ſeem to fear: So, the gods keep you, 
And make the hearts of Romans ſerve your end! er h 


We will here part. » 

Cs. Farewell, my deareſt fiſter, fare thee well; 
The elements be kind to thee,* and make 
Thy ſpirits all of comfort ! fare thee well. 


hat | 
And n 


Ocrta. My noble brother ;— Eu 
Ac! 
9 —— therein cutious, ] i, e. ſcrupulous, So, in Tie Tang 

of the Shrew : voyage 
«+ For curious | cannot be with you.“ 11 prof] 
See Vol. IX. p. 346, n. 5. STEEVENS. lie! mig 
* The elements be kind &c.] This is obfeure. It ſeems to mem, „ Th, 
May the different elements of the body, or principles of life, maintan water.) 
Juch proportion and harmony as may heep you cheerful. JOHNSON, gv0d voy 
The elements be kind, &c. I believe means only, May th: for to Athe 

elements, of which this world is compoſed, unite their influences lo nalt Dr. 
thee cheerſul, ul, | 
There is, however, a thought which ſeems to favour Dr. Jobe. b wats 
ſon's explanation ia The Two Noble Kinſmen by Fletcher ad kind to 
Shakſpeare: | $0 C. 
8 My precious maid, 6 
» Thoſe beſt affedions tbat the heavens iofuſe 6 
«© In their beſt temper'd pieces, keep enthron'd q 
© In your dear heart!“ Ia the 
Again, in Twelſth-Night : ++ Does not our life conſiſt of the cue 
elements ? —Faith, ſo they ſay.” 1 
And another, which may ſerve in ſupport of mine, . 
6 —— the elements, Treilus 


„% That know not what or why, yet do. effet 
„ Rare iſſues by their operance.” 
Theſe parting words of Cæſar to his filter, may indeed meat 
no more than the common compliment which the occaſion of l 


{ 
« 
0 
0 
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Axr. The April's in her eyes: It is love's ſpring, 
\nd theſe the ſhowers to bring it on. —Be cheerfal, 


Oer. Sir, look well to my huſband's houſe; and 


CES. What, 
Octavia? 
Octa. I'II tell you in your ear. | 
a Axr. Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor 
o%, can 
er heart inform her tongue: the ſwan's down 
feather, | 


hat lands upon the {well at fall of tide, 


And neither way inclines. 

Exo. Will Cæſar weep? [Afide to Acriera,' 
Ack. He has a cloud in's face. 
af ; 
voyage very naturally required. He wiſhes that ſerene weather 
ul proſperous avinds may keep her ſpirits free from every apprehenſion 
Hal might diſturb or alarm them. STEEVENS. . 

* The elements be kind to thee,” (i. e. the elements of air and 
vater.) Surely this expreſhon means no more than, I wiſh you 4 


grod voyage; Octavia was going to fail with Antony from Rome 
to Athens, HoLT WHITE. 


Dr, Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage is too profound to be 
uit, OQtavia was about to make a long journey both by land aud 
by water, Her brother wiſhes that both theſe elements may prove 
Und to her; and this is all. 
$0 Caſſio ſays in Othello * 

* —— 0, let the heavens 

+ Give him defence againſt the elements, 

„% For I have loſt him on a dangerous ſea.” M. MASON, 


lu the paſſage juſt quoted, the elements muſt mean, not earth and 
vater, (which Mr. M. Maſon ſuppoſes to be the meaning here,) but 
a and water; and ſuch, I think, (as au anonymous commentator 
bas allo ſuggeſted) is the meaning here. The following lines in 
Iralus and Creſſida likewiſe favour this interpretation ; | 
* —— anon behold 

* The ſtrong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cut, 

„ Bounding between the two moiſt elements, 

% Like Perſcus' horſe,” Maron. 
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Ex O. He were the worſe for that, were he; 
| horſe; * 
So is he, being a man. 
Ach. | Why, Enobarbus? 
When Antony ſound Julius Cæſar dead, 
He cried almoſt to roaring: and he wept, 
When at Philippi he found Brutus lain. 
ENO. That year, indeed, he was troubled with; 
— rheum; 
What willingly he did confound, he wail'd:“ 
Believe it, till 1 weep too. g | 
CE£s. No, ſweet Octavia, 
You ſhall hear from me ſtill; the time ſhall not 
Out-go my thinking on you. PEN 
ANT. Come, fir, come; 
III wreſtle with you in my ſtrength of love: 
Look, here have you; thasI let you go, 
And give you to the gods. 


3 —— were he a horſe;] A hoſe is ſaid to have @ cloud in ln 
face, when he has a black or dark-coloured {pot in his forehead 
between bis eyes. This gives him a ſour look, and being ſuppoſe 
to indicate an il]-temper, is of courſe regarded as a great blemil. 

| STEEVEN, 

* What willingly he did confound, he wail'd:] So, in Mad: 

„ wail his fall | 
«© Whom I myſelf ſtruck down.” STervens. 


To confound is to defiroy, Sce Vol. XIII. p. 351, n. 8. 
MALONE, 


8 Belicve il, till J weep too.] 1 have ventured to alter the tene 
of the verb here, againft the authority of all the copies. There wi 
no ſenſe in it, I think, as it ſtood before, THrEOBALD, 


I am afraid there was better ſenſe in. this paſſage as it originally 
ſtood, than Mr. Theobald's alteration will afford ys. Believe it, (la 
Enobarbus,) that Antony did ſo, i. e. that he wept over ſuch an (th 
till zou ſeg me weeping on the ſame occaſion, when I ſhall be cg ® 
you for putting ſuch a conflruflion on my tears, which, in realily, . 
his) will be tears of joy, I have replaced the old rcading. M. 
Theobald reads — iL ] wept too, STEEVENS, 
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CES. Adieu; be happy! 
Ler. Let all the number of the ſtars give light 
To thy fair way ! 
Cs. Farewell, farewell! [kiſſes OcTAvia. 
ANT. Farewell! 
[Trumpets ſound. Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
Alexandria, 4 Room in the Palace. 


Entcr CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAS, and ALEXAS. 


CiE0O, Where is the fellow ? 
ALEX. Half afeard to come. 


CLeo. Go to, go to: Come hither, ſir. 


Enicr a Meſſenger. 


ALEX, Good majeſty, 
Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you, 
But when you are well pleas'd. ? 

CLEO. That Herod's head 
Til have: But how? when Antony is gone 
Through whom I might command it.—Come thou 


near. 
Mrs. Moſt gracious majeſty, — 
CLEoO. Didſt thou behold 
Octavia? 
Mrs. Ay, dread queen. 
CLxo. Where? 
Mrs. | Madam, in Rome 


V4 
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1 look'd her in the face; and ſaw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 
Ciro. Is ſhe as tall as me?“ 


Mrs. She is not, madam, 
CLeo. Didſt hear her ſpeak ? Is ſhe ſhrill-tongy'g, 
or low? | 
Mas. Madam, I heard her ſpeak; ſhe is loy. 
voic'd. 
Crxo. That's not ſo good :—he cannot like her 
long.“ | 


6 Is ſhe 'as fall as me? Ke. Kc. &c.] This ſcene (ſays Dr. Grey) 
is a manifeſt alluſion to the queſtions put by queen Elizabeth to dt 
James Melvil, concerning his miſtreſs the queen of Scots. Who. 
ever will give himſelf the trouble to conſult his Memoirs, may pro- 
bably ſuppoſe the reſemblance to be more than accidental. 

| Srxrxrvrxs. 


I ſee no probability that Shakſpeare ſhould here allude to a con- 
verſaiion that paſſed between Queen Elizabeth and a Scottiſh zu- 
baſlador in 1564, the very year in which be was born, and does not 
appear to have been made publick for above threeſcore years afier 
his death; Melvil's Memoirs not being printed till 1683. Such es- 
quiries, no doubt, are perfedly natural 10 rival females, whether 
queens or cinder-wenches, RITSOx. | 


7 That's not ſo good: le cannot like her long.] Cleopatra perhaps 
does not mean—* That is not ſo good a piece of intelligence 3 
your laſt;“ but, “ That, i. e. a low voice, is not ſo good as a hill 
tongue,” 

That a low voice (on which our author never omits to introduce 
an elogium when he has an opportunity,) was not eſteemed by Cleo- 
Patra as a merit in a lady, appears from what ſhe adds afterwards,— 
Dull of tongue, and dwarfiſh!” — If the words be underſlood in 
the ſenſe firſt mentioned, the latter part of the line will be found 
inconſiſtent with the foregoing. 

Perhaps, however, the author intended no connexion between 
the two members of this live; and that Cleopatra, aſter a paule, 
ſhould exclaim—He cannot like her, whatever her merits be, for 
auy leugth of time. My firſt interpretation I believe to be the true 
one, 

It has“ been juſtly obſerved that the poet had probably Queen 
Elizabeth here in his thoughts.. The deſcription giveo of her by 
a contemporary about twelve years after her death, ſtrongly con- 
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CAR. Like her? O Ifis ! "tis impoſſible. 
Ciro. I think ſo, Charmian: Dull of tongue, 
and dwarkſh'!— 
What majeſty is in her gait? Remember, 
If cer thou look'dſt on majeſty. 
| Mrs. She creeps 3 
Her motion and her ſtation * are as one: 
She ſhows a body rather than a life; 
Aſtatue, than a breather. ES 
CLEO. Is this certain ? 
Mrs. Or I have no obſervance. 
CHAR. | Three in Egypt 
Cannot make better note. 
CLEO. - He's very knowing, 
do perceive't:— There's nothing in her yet :— 
The fellow has good judgement. 
CHAR. Excellent, 
Cixo. Gueſs at her years, I pr'ythee. 
Mrs. | Madam, 
She was a widow. | 
CLEO. Widow? — Charmian, hark.“ 
Mes. And I do think, ſhe's thirty. 


| rms this ſuppoſition. She was (ſays the Continuator of Stowe's 
Cironicle,) tall of flature, ſtrong io every limb and joynt, her fingers 
(wall and long, her voyce loud and ſhrill.” MALONE, 


It may be remarked, however, that when Cleopatra applies the 
evithet ++ ſhrill-tongued' to Fulvia, (ſec p. 174.) it is not iutro- 
duced by way of compliment to the wife of Antony, STEEVENS, 

The quality of the voice is referred to, as a criterion ſimilar to 
that, already noticed, of the ketr. See p. 267, n. 5, HENLEY, 

" —— her lation ——] Station, in this iuftance, means the 4d 
of flanding, So, in Hamlet : | | 

A ation like the herald Mercury.” STEEVENS. 

9 Widow? Charmian, hark.] Cleopatra rejoices in this circume 
ance, as it (ets OQavia on a level with herſelf, who was no virgin, 
when ſhe fell to the lot of Autony, STELVENS. | 
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Ciro. Bear'ſt thou her face in mind? is it long 
or round? | | 

Mrs. Round even to fanltineſs. 
CLEo. aha For the moſt part too, 

They are fooliſh that are ſo.*— Her hair, what cg. 

lour ? 
Mes. Brown, madam : And her forchead is as lou 

As ſhe would wiſh it. 

CLEO, There is gold for thee, 

Thou muſt not take my former ſharpneſs il] ;— 

Iwill employ thee back again; I find thee 

Moſt fit for buſineſs: Go, make thee ready; 

Our letters are prepar'd. Exit Meſſenger, 
CHAR, | A proper man. 
CLEo. Indeed, he is ſo: ] repent me much, 

That ſo I harry'd him.“ Why, methinks, by bim, 


Round &c.—— ; 

They are fooliſh that arr ſo. This is from the old writen 
on Phyſiognomy, 80, in Hill's Pleaſant Hiffory &c. 1613, * The 
head very round, to be forgetful and fooliſh. Again, the head 
long to be prudent and wary." —** a low ſorchead, to be ſad.” kc, 
&c. p. 218, STEEVENS. 


” os is 67 low &c,] For the ivſertion of—is, to help th: 
metre, I am anſwerable. SrYeEveENs. 
As low as ſhe would wiſh it.] Low foreheads were in Shakſpeut“ 
age thought a blemiſh. So, in The Tempeſt: 
* —with forcheads villainous low.“ 
See alſo Vol. IV. p. 274, n. 6. h 
You and Sie are not likely to have been confounded; othervile 
we might ſuppoſe that our author wrote— 
As low as you would wiſh it. MALONE, 


The phraſe employed by the Meſſenger, is fill a cant one. ( 
once overheard a chambermaid fay of her rival, —++ that ber leg 
were as thick as ſhe could wiſh them." STrEvens, 


4 -—-— ſo harry'd lin.] To harry, is to uſe roughly, IT mee! 
with the word in The Revenger's Tragedy, 1607: 
„% He karrigd her, and midſt a throng,” &. 
Again, in The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601: 
„ Will karry me about inſtead of ber,” 


er. 


ſe 


/ * 
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This creature's no ſuch thing. 
CAR. O, nothing,* madam, 
Cleo. The man hath ſeen ſome majeſty, and 


ſhould know. 
Cnar, Hath be ſeen majeſty? Iſis elſe defend, 
And ſerving you ſo long! 
Cizo. 1 have one thing more to alk him yet, 
good Charmian ;— | LE 
But 'tis no matter; thou ſhalt bring him to me 
Where 1 will write: All may be well enough. 
CHAR, I warrant you, madam, Excunt. 


SCENE VV. 
Athens. A Room in Antony's Houſe. 


Enter ANTONY and OcTAVIA. 


AT. Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that,— 
That were excuſable, that, and thouſands more 


Holinſhed, p. 735, ſpeaking of the body of Richard III. ſays, 
it was „ harried on horſeback, dead.” 

The ſame expreſhon had been uſed by Hardivg in his Ckrontele. 
Again, by Naſh in his Lenten Stuff, 1599. ——as if he were 
harrying and chaſing his enemies,” STEEVENS. | 

To harry, is, literally, ro hunt, Hence the word harrier.— 
King James threatened the Puritans that*+ he would harry them 
out of the land.“ HENLKY. 

Mioſheu; in his Dicr. 1617, explains the word thus: © To 
turmoile or vexe.” Cole in his Engliſh Dior. 1676, interprets 
laried by the ward pulled, and in the fenſe of pulled and lugged 
about, I believe the word was uſed by Shakſpeare. See the mar- 
ginal diredion in p. 262. In a kindred ſeuſe it is uſed in the old 
tranſlation of Plutarch. Pyrchbus ſezing his people thus troubled 
and harried to and fro,“ Kc. 

See alſo Florio's Italian Didiodary, 1590: „ Tartaſſare. To 
Tib-bafte, to bang, to tugge, to hale, fo harrie.” MALONE. 

3 . . 

O, nothing, ] The exclamation —O, was, for the ſake of mea- 
lure, ſupplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer, STEEVENS, 
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Of ſemblable import, —but he hath wag'd 
New wars 'gainſt Pompey; made his will, and read it 
To publick ear: 

Spoke ſcantly of me: when perforce he could ng 
But pay me terms of honour, cold and ſickly 
He vented them; moſt narrow meaſure lent me: 
When the beſt hint was given him, he not tookt, 
Or did it from his teeth. * 

Ora. | O my good lord, 
Believe not all; or, if you muſt believe, 
Stomach not all. A more unhappy lady, 

If this diviſion chance, ne'er ſtood between, 
Praying for both parts: 

And* the good gods will mock me preſently, 
When 1 ſhall pray,“ O. bleſs my lord and huſband! 
Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, 

O, bleſs my brother! Huſband win, win brother, 
Prays, and deſtroys the prayer; no midway 

"T wixt theſe extremes at all. | 

ANT. Gentle Octavia, 

Let your beſt love draw to that point, which ſeeks 
eſt to preſerve it: If I loſe mine honour, 

I loſe myſelf: better I werenot yours, 

Than yours ſo branchleſs.“ But, as you requeſted, 


* When the beſt hint was given him, e not took't.] The firſt 
folio reads, not lot. Dr. Thirlby advis'd the emendation which 
1 have inſerted in the text. THEOBALD, 


* Or did it from his teeth. ] Whether this means, as we now 
ſay, in ſpite of kis teeth, or that he ſpoke through his teeth, ſo as 
to be purpoſely indiſtin d, I am unable to determine. STEEVENS. 

* And—— | I have ſupplied this conj undion, for the ſake of 
metre. STEEVENS. 


® When I ſhall pray, &c.] The fituation and ſentiments of Oc- 
tavia reſemble thoſe of Lady Blanch iu King Join. See Vol, Xl. 
p. 384. STEEVENS, 


7 Than yours ſo branchleſs. ] ald Copy— your. Correded in 
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Yourſelf ſhall go between us: The mean time, lady, 
Til raiſe the preparation of a war 
Shall ſtain your brother; Make your ſooneſt baſte ; 


So your dehres are yours. | 
OcTA. Thanks to my lord, 


The Jove of power make me moſt weak, molt weak, 


the ſecond folio. This is one of the many miſtakes that have ariſert 
from the tranſcriber's ear deceiving him, your ſo and yours ſo, 
being ſcarcely diſtioguiſhable in pronunciation, MAT ũ x. 


Te mean time, lady, 
I'll raiſe the preparation of a war #4 
Shall Rain your brother ; ] Thus the printed copies. But, ſure, 
Antony, whoſe buſineſs here is to mollify Ofavia, does it with a 
very ill grace: and 'tis a very odd way of ſatisfying her, to tell 
her the war, he raiſes, {hall fain, i. e. caſt an odium upon ber 
brother, I have no doubt, but we mult read, with the addition 
only of a ſingle letter: 
Shall ſtrain your brother; ——— 
i. e. ſhall lay him under conſtraints; ſhall put him to ſuch ſhifts, 
that he ſhall neither be able to make a progreſs againſt, or to pie- 
judice me, Plutarch ſays, that OQavius, underitanding the ſud- 
den and wonderful preparations of Antony, was aſtoviſh'd at it; 
for he himſelf was in many wants, and the people were lorely op- 
preſſed with grievous exactions. THEOBALD. 
I do not ſee but ain may be allowed to remain unaltered, 
meaujug no more than ſhame or diſgrace. 
So, in ſome anonymous ſtanzas among the poems of Surrey and 
Wyatt: ; 
„ here at hand approacheth one 
„ Whoſe face will ain you all.“ 
Again, in Shores Wife, by Churchyard, 1593: 
„% So Shore's wife's face made foule Browneta bluſh, 
©« As pearle flaynes pitch, or gold ſurmounts a ruſh.” 
Again, in Churchyard's Charitte, 1595 : 
„% Whoſe beautie flaines the faire Helen of Greece.“ 
STEEVENS, 


I believe a line betwixt theſe two has been loſt, the purport of 
which probably was, unleſs I am compell'd in my own defence, J 
uill do no aft that ſhall Rain, &c. 

After Antony has told Octavia that ſhe ſhall be a mediattix be- 
tween him and his adverſary, it is ſurely firange to add that he 
wil do an ad that ſhall diſgrace her brother. MALQMS, 
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Your reconciler!? Wars 'twixt you twain would 
be * 

As if the world ſhould cleave, and that lain men 

Should ſolder up the rift. 

ANT. When it appears to you where this begin, 
Turn your diſpleaſure that way; for our faults 
Can never be ſo equal, that your love 
Can equally move with them. Provide your going; 
Chooſe your own company, and command wha 


coſt 
Your heart has mind to. [ Exeun, 


- 


SCENE V. 
The ſame. Another Badia in tie ſaint. 


Enter EXOBARBUsS and ERos, meeling. 


ENO. How now, friend Eros? 

Eros. There's ſtrange news come, fir, 

ENO. What, man? 

Enos. Cæſar and Lepidus have made wars upon 
Poms. | 

ENO. This is old; What is the ſucceſs? 

Eros, Cifar, having made uſe of him in tht 


9 Your reconciler! ] The old copy has you. This manifeſt ent 
of the preſs, which appears to have ariſen from the ſame cauſe 2 
wat noticed above; was corrected in the ſecond folio, Mato, 


* — — Wars 'twixt you twain would be &c,] The ſenſe is, Ut 
war between Cælar aud Antony would engage the world betwee! 
them, and that the laughter would be great in fo exteulive 3 
commoion. JOHNSON, 
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wars 'againſt Pompey, preſently denied him rivali- 
ty;* would not let him partake in the glory of the; 
ation: and not reſting here, accuſes him of letters 
he had formerly wrote to Pompey; upon his own 
appeal, * ſeizes him: So the poor third is up, till 


death enlarge his confine. K 
Exo. Then, world, thou haſt a pair of chaps, no 
more; 


And throw between them all the food thou haſt, 
They'll grind the one the other. Where's Antony?“ 


3 _—rizality; ] Equal rank. Jounson, 


So, in Hamlet, Horatio and Marcellus are ſtyled by Bernardo 
« the rivals“ of his watch. STEEVENS, 


- upon his own appeal, ] To appeal, in Shakſpeare, is to accuſe 
| Czſar ſeized Lepidus without any other proof than Cæſar's accu- 
ſation.” JOHNSON. 


5 Then, world, &c, ] Old copy— Then would thou had'fl a pair 
of chaps, no more; and throw betwern them all the food thou haft, 
they'll grind the olfer. Where's Antony; This is oblcure, | readit 
thus: 


Then, world, thou af a pair of chaps, no more; 
And throw between them all the ſood thou haft, 
They'll grind the oue the other, Where's Antony ? 


Czſar aud Antony will wake war on each other, though they 
have the world to prey upon between them, JOHNSON, 


Though in general very reludtant to depart from the old copy, I 
have not in the preſent inflance any [cruples on that head, The 
palage, as it ſtands in the folio, is nonſenſe, there being nothing 
to which thou can be referred, World and would were eaſily con- 
lounded, and the omiſhon in the laſt line, which eee bas 
ſupplied, is oue of thoſe errors that bappen in almoſt every ſheet 
that paſſes through the preſs, when the fame words ate repeated 
near 16 each other in the ſame ſeutence. Thus, in a note on Timon 
of Athens, | Vol. XVII. p. 18,] vow before me, the words ought 
io have been printed; „ Dr. Farmer, however, ſuſpeQs a quibble 
between honour in its common acceptation and honour (i, e. the 
lordſhip of a place) in its legal ſenſe.” But the words in its 
common acceftation and were omitted in the proof theet by the com- 
politor, by his cye (after he had compoſed the fitſt konour,) glanc- 
lug on the laſt, by which the intermediate wards were loſt. In 
the pallage before us, I have uo doubt that the cowpalitor's eye in 
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Eros. He's walking in the garden—thus; af 


ſpurns, 
The raſh 12585 lies before him; cties, Fool, Lepidu 
And threats the thtoat of that his officer, 
That murder'd Pompey. | 
ERo. Our great navy's riggd 
Eros. For Italy, and Cæſar. More, Domitiyg;" 
My lord deſires you preſently : my news 
I Lindt have told hereaſter, 
ENO. ; will be __ 
But let it be...Bring me to Antony. 
Eros. Come, fir. 
[ Exeunt, 


like manner glancing on the ſecond the, after the firſt had been 
compoſed, the two words now recovered were omitted, $9, in 
Troilus and Creſſida, the two lines printed in Italicks, were omilted 
in the folio, from the ſame cauſe: 

„% The bearer knows not; but commends itſelf 

„% To others' eyes; nor doth the eye itſelf 

„ That moſt pure ſpirit 0 Senſe, behold itſelf, 

% Not going from itſelf,” &c. 

In the firſt folio edition of Hamlet, Act II. is the following pal- 
ſage; *+ I will leave bim, and ſuddenly contrive the means of meeling 
between him and my daughter,” But in the original quarto cop 
the words in the Italick charadter are omitted. The printer's ehe, 
after the words Iwill leave him were compoſed; glanced on the 
ſecond kim, and thus all the interveniug words were loſt. 

I have lately obſerved that Sir Thomas Hanmer bad made the 
ſame emendation, As, in a ſubſequent ſcene, Shakſpeate, vich 
alluſion to the tiiumvirs, calls the World thrze-noot'd, fo he bere 
ſuppoſes it to have had three chaps. _No- more does not ſignify 10 
longer, but has the fame meaning as if Shakfpeare had written 
and no more. Thou haſt now a pair of chaps, and only a pair 

S Matokt. 

More, Domitius; | T have ſomething more to tell yo% 
which I might have told at firft, and delayed my neus. Aut 
requires your preſence. JOHNSON:. 


'N 
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SCENE VI. 


Rome. A Room in Cæſar's Houſe: 
Enter CAESAR; AGRIPPA, and MECANAS. 


Cs. Contemning Rome, he has done all this: 
And more; | 

In Alexandria, here's the manner of it, — 

the market-place,” on a tribunal filver'd, 

Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 

Were publickly enthron'd : at the feet, fat 

Cæſarion, whom they call my father's ſon; 

And all the unlawful iſſue, that their laſt | 

Since then hath made between them. Unto her 

He gave the *ſtabliſhment of Egypt; made her 

Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, * 


? I the market-place, ] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch. 
« For he aſſembled all the people in the ſhow place, where younge 
men doe exerciſe them ſelues, and there vpob a high tribunall 
liluered, be ſet two chayres-of gold, the one for him ſelfe, and 
the other for Cleopatra, aud lower chaires for his children: then 
he openly publiſhed before the aſſembly, that firſt of all he did 
ellabliſh Cleopatra queene of Egypt, of Cyprvs, of Lydia, and of 
the lower Syria, and at that time alſo, Cæſarion king of the fame 
tealmes. This Cæſarion was ſuppoſed to be the ſonne of Julius 
Czſar, who had left Cleopatra great with child. Secondly, he 
called the ſonnes he had by her, the kings of kings, and gaue 
Alexander for his portion, Armenia, Media, and Parthia, when 
be had conquered the country: and vnto Ftolemy for his portion, 
Phenicia, Syria, and Cilicia.“ STEEVENS. 
for Lydia, Mr. Upton, from Plutarch, has reftored Lybia. 
Jounsos. 
In the tranſlation from the French of Amyot, by Tho. No, 


* 
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Abſolute queen. 


Mc. This in the publick eye? 
Cas. I the common ſhow- place, where they e 
erciſe. 


His ſons he there * proclaim'd, The kings of king: 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 
He gave to Alexander; to Ptolemy he aſſign'd 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phœnicia: She 
In the habiliments of the goddeſs Ifis? 
That day appear'd; and oft before gave audience 
As 'tis reported, ſo, 
Mxc. | Let Rome be thus 
Inform'd. | 
Ack. Who, queaſy with his inſolente 
Already, will their good thoughts call from hin, 
Cs. The people know it; and have now receiyd 
His acculations, 


in ſolio, 1597,* will be ſeen at once the origin of this miſlake.. 
„% Firſt of all he did eſtabliſh Cleopatra queeu of Egypt, of Cyptu, 
of Lydia, aud the lower Syria.” FARMER, 


The preſent rexding is right, — for jo page 309, where Cain 
is recounting the ſeveral kings whom Autouy had aſſembled, be 
gives the kiugdom of Heis to Bocchus, M. MAsox. 


3 —— he there ] The old copy bas — hither, The cot 
tion was made by Mr. Steevenz, MALONE. 


9 - — the goddeſs Ifis— | So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarc: 
% Now for Cleopatra, ſhe did not anely weare at that time {bit 
at all other times els when the came abroad) the apparell of the 
goddefle lis, and Io gaue audience vuto all her ſubjeds, as 2 
Iſis. STEEVENS. l 


* 1 find the tharacter of this work pretty early delineated: 
«+ *Twas Greek at firſt, that Greek was Latin made, 
© That Latin French, that French to Englith ſtraid : 
„ Thus 'twixt one Plutarch there's more difference, 


„% Thau i' th' {ame Engliſhman return'd from France,” 
F an wth 


ſex 


Ice 
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Ack. | Whom does he accuſe ? 

Cs, Cæſar: and that, having in Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius ſpoil'd, we had not rated him 
His part o' the iſle: then does he ſay, he lent me 
Some ſhipping unreſtor'd: laſtly, he frets, 

That Lepidns of the triumvirate | 
Should be depos'd ; and, being, that we detain 
All his revenue. | 

ACR. Sir, this ſhould be anſwer'd. 

C8. Tis done already, and the meſſenger gone. 
have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel ; 
That he his high authority abus'd, | 
And did deſerve his change; for what I have cons 

quer'd, | 
grant bim part; but then, in his Armenia, 
And other of his conquer'd kingdoms, I 
Demand the like, | 

Mrc. He'll never yield to that. 

Cæs. Nor muſt not then be yielded to in this. 
Enter OcTavia. | 
Ocra Hail, Cæſar, and my lord! hail, moſt 

Adcar Cæſar! 

Cs. That ever I ſhould call thee, caſtaway ! 

Octa. You have not call'd me ſo, nor have you 

cauſe, ; 5 

Cs. Why have yon ſtol'n upon us thus? You 

Come not | 
Like Cz{ar's ſiſter: The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an uſher, and 
The neighs of horſe to tell of her approach, 
Long ere ſhe did appear; the trees by the way, 
Suould have borne men; and expectation fainted; 
Longing for what it had not: nay, the duſt 

| e 


Pg 
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Should have aſcended to the roof of heaven, 
Rais'd by your populons troops: But you are cons 
A market-maid to Rome; and have prevented 
The oftent of our love,“ which, left unihown 
Is often left unlov'd : we ſhould have met you 
By ſea, and land; ſupplying every ſtage 

With an augmented greeting. 


OcrTa. | Good my lord, 
To come thus was I not conſttain'd, bat did it 
On my free-will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepar'd for war, acquainted 
My grieved ear withal; whereon, I begg'd 
His pardon for return. 


CES. Which ſoon he granted, 
Being an obſtruct 'tween his luſt and him.“ 
OcTaA. Do not lay fo, my lord. 


CES. I aye eyes upon bim, 


5 The oftent of bur love,] Old copy—oftentation. But the metre, 
and our author's repeated uſe of the former word in The Merchant sf 
Venice: —— Such fair oflents of love,“ ſufhcient)y authotite the 
flight change I bave made. Offent occurs alſo in King Henry V: 

|, «4 Giving full trophy, ſigoal, and oftent—."” STEVENS, 

* Which ſoon he granted, 

Boing an obſirut "tween his luft and him, ] [Old copy — . 
Arad] Antony very ſoon comply'd to let Odavia go at her requet, 
ſays Cæſar; and why? Becauſe ſhe was an abfiraft between bis its 
ordinate paſhon and bim; this is abſurd. We muſt read: 

Being an obftruQ 'tween his luſt and him, 
1. e. his wife being an obſtrudtion, a bar to the proſecution of is 
wanton pleaſures with Cleopatra, WARBURTON. 

I am by no means certain that this change was neceſſary, . 
Henley pronounces it to be needleſs and that it ought to bete. 
jecked, as perverting the ſenſe.” One of the meanings of „ade 
is-- ſeparated, disjoined; and therefore our poet, with his uſual 
licenſe might have uſed it for a disjunfive, I believe there is 89 
ſuch ſubſtantive as ou Beſides we ſay, an obfirugiou {2 
thing, but not between one thing and another, 

As Mr, Malone, however, is contented with Dr, Warburton 
reading, I have left it in our text, STEVENS, . 
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And his affairs come to me on the wind, 
Where is he now? * 


OcrA. | My lord, in Athens.“ 


Cæs. No, my moſt wronged fiſter ; Cleopatra 

Hath nodded him to her. He bath given his em- 
pire 

Up to a whore ; who now are levying * 

T bo kings 0? che earth for war: * He hath aſſem- 
bled 

Bocchus, the king of Lybia; Archelaus, 

Of Cappadocia ; Philadelphos, king 

Of Paphlagonia; the Thracian king, Adallas: 

King Malchus of Arabia; king of Pont; 

Herod of Jewry; Mithridates, king 

Of Comagene; Polemon and Amintas, 

The kings of Mede, and Lycaonia, with a 

More larger liſt of ſcepters. 


Ocrta. Ah me, moſt utes, 


* My lord, in Athens, ] Some words, neceſſary to the metre, be- 
ing here omitted, Sir Thomas Hanmer reads : 
My lord, he is in Athens. 
But I rather coriceive the omiſſion to have been in the former hemi- 
lich, which might originally have ſtood thus: 
Where is he, pray you, now ? 
Oaa. My lord, in Athens. 
STEEVENS. 


—— who now are levying —] That is, which two perſons 
now are levying, Kc. MALONE. 


The kings o' the earth for war:] Mr. Upton remarks, that 
there are ſome errors in this enumeration of the auxiliary kings: 


but it is probable that the author did not much wiſh io be accu- 
Tate, JOHNSON, 


Mr. Upton propoſes to read: 

© —— Polemon and Amintas 

« Of Lycaonia: and the king of Mede.“ 
And this obviates all impropriety. STEEVENS. 


X 3 
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That have my heart parted betwixt two friends, 
That do afflict each other! 

Cs. 71 Welcome hither: 
Your letters did withhold our breaking forth; 
Till we perceiv'd, both how you were wrong "ed 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart; 
| Be you not tronbled with the time, which drives 
O'er your content theſe ſtrong neceſſities; 

But let determin'd things to deſliny 

Hold unbewail'd their way. Welcome to Rone: 
Nothing more dear to me. You are abus'd 
Beyond the mark of thought: and the high gods, 
To do you juſtice, make them miniſters * 

Of us, and thoſe that love you. Beſt of comſon: 
And ever welcome to us, 

AGR. | Welcome, lady. 

Me. Welcome, dear madam. 

Each heart in Rome does love and pity you: 
Only the adulterons Antony, moſt large 

In his abominations, turns you off ; 

And gives his potent regiment ” to a trull, 


$ —— them miniffers — ] Old Copy—his minifters, Corredtt 
by Mr, Capell. MALONE, 

6 —— Beſt of comfort; ] Thus the original copy. The connediuy 
particle, and, ſeems to fayour the old reading. According 19 tt 
modern innovation, Be of comfort, (which was introduced by Mr, 
Rowe, ] it ſtands very awkwardly. „% Beſt of comfort” may wei! 
— Thou beft of comforters ! a phraſe which we meet with again it 
The Tempeſt : 

©« A ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter 
% To an unſettled fancy's cure!“ 

Czſar however way mean, that what he has juſt mentioned is 

e beſt kind of comfort that Octavia can receive, Maron. 

This elliptical phraſe, 1 believe, only ſiguifies— May the bf 
comfort be yours? STEEVENS. 

7 —— potent regiment — } Regiment, is, government, authont; 
he puts his power and bis empire into the bauds of a falſe wou, 
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That noiſes it againſt us. 

Ora. Is it ſo, fir? 

Cs. Moſt certain. . Siſter, welcome: Pray you, 
Be ever known to patience: My deareſt ſiſter ! 

[ Exeunt, 


* 


It may be obſerved, that Zrull was not, in our author's time, a 
term of mere infamy, but a word of {light contempt, as wenck is 
now. JOHNSON. x | 
Tull is uſed in the Firſt Part of King Henry. VI. as ſynonymous 
to harlot, and is rendered by the Latin word Scortum, in Cole's 
Difiopary, 1679.— There can therefore be nq doubt of the ſenſe 
in which it is uſed here. MALONE, 
Regiment is uſed for regimen ar government by moſt of our ancient 
writers, The old tranſlation of The Schola Salernitana, is called 
Tie Regiment of Hell. 
Again, in Lyly's Woman in the Moon, 1597: 

„% Or Hecate in Pluto's regiment." 
Again, in Spenaſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. x: 

„% So when he had refign'd his regiment.” 
Trull is not employed in an unfavourable ſenſe by George Peele 
in the Song of Coridon and 'Melampus, publiſhed in England's He- 
lizon, 1hoo.: | 
« When ſwaines ſweete pipes are puft, and trulls.are warme.“ 
Again, in Dametas's Jigge in praiſe of his love, by John Woot» 
ton; printed in the ſame collection: 
« —— be thy mirth ſeene; | 
« Heard to each ſwaine, ſeene to each trull.” 
Again, in the eleveyth book of Virgil, Twyne's tranſlation of. 
the virgins attendant on Camilla, is, 

„Italian trulles” — 
Mecznas, however, by this appellation, moſt cextaiuly meant 
ve, compliment to Cleopatra. SrEEVEXs. 

' 
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SCENE VII. 


Antony's Camp, near the Promontory of Actium. 


Enter, CLEOPATRA and ENOBARBUS. 


Crro. I will be even with thee, doubt it not. 
Eno. Bat why, why, why ? 
CLEo. Thou haſt forſpoke my being in theſe 


- wars; 
And ſay'ſt, it is not fit. 
Exo. | Well, is it, is it? 


forſpoke ny being ] To forſpeal, is to contradif, 10 
* againſt, as forbid is to order negatively. Jounson, 


Thus, in The Arraignment of Paris, 1584: 
«© —— thy life forſpote by love.“ 
To forſpeat likewiſe ſignified to curſe. So, in Drayton's Epiſile 
from Elinor Cobham to Dale Humphrey : | 
Or to forſpeat whole flocks as they did feed“ 
To forſprak, in the laſt iuſtance, bas the ſame power as to forbid 
in Macbeth : ? 
„e ſhall live a man forbid." 
So, to forthink meant anciently to unthink, and conſequently to re- 
bent: 


„% Therefore of it be not to boolde, 
© Left thou forthink it when thou art too olde.“ 
Interlude of Youth, bl. I. no date. 

And in Gower, De Confeſſione Amantis, B. I. to forſhape is to 
mis: hape: 

« Out of 2 way into a ſtone 
„% Forſhape,” 

To forſpeak has — reference to the miſchieſs effedted by 
enchantment. 80, in Ben Jonſon's Staple of Meus, 4 
witch, goſſip, to forſpeak the matter thus.“ In Shakſpeare it is (be 
oppolite of beſpeak. STEEVENS. 
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Cxxo. Is't not? Denounce againſt us,“ why ſhould 
not we WE OO 
Be there in perſon? 
Exo. [ Afide.] Well, I could reply: — 
If we {honld ſerve with horſe and mares together, 
The horſe were merely loſt; * the mares would bear 
A ſoldier, and his horſe, 


9 Ist nit? Denounce againff us, &c. ] The old copy reads: 

If not, denounc'd againft us, &c. 

Correted by Mr. Rowe, STEEVENS. 

| would read: ; 

| © Is't not? Denounce agaiuſt us, why ſhould not we 
« Be there in perſon?” —— TyYRWHITT. 

Cleopatra means to ſay, *+ Is not the war denounced againſt us? 
Why ſhould we not then attend in perſon?” — She fays, a lite 
lower, 

—— A charge we bear i' the war, 
% And, as the prelident of my kingdom, will 
« Appear there for a man. 

She ſpeaks of herſelf in the plural number, according to the 
uſual ſtyle of ſovereigns. NM. MASON. 

Mr. Malone reads with the old copy, introducing only the change 
of a fingle letter — denounc't inſtead of denounc'd. — I have fol- 
lowed Mr. Tyrwhitt. STEEVENS, 

Mr. Tyrwhitt propoſed to read — denounce, but the flight altera- 
tion for which i am anſwerable, is nearer to the original copy. 
1 am not however ſure that the old reading is not right. *+ / not 
denounc'd,” If there be no particular denunciation againſi me, why 
ſhould we not be there in perſon? There is however, in the folio, a 
comma after the word not, avd no point of interrogation at the 
end of the ſentence; which favours the emendation now made, 

| MALONE, 

Surely, no valid inference can be drawn from ſuch unceitain 
premiſes as the punduation of the old copy, which (to uſe the 
words of Roſalind and Touchſtone in As you like i) is ** as fortune 
will, or as the deftinies decree. ” STEEVENS. 

merely 1% ;] i. e. entirely, abſolutely loſt. So, in 
Hamlet: 

„ —— things rank, and groſs in nature 
„% Poſleſs it merely.” STEEVENS, 
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Ciao, What is't you fay? 
ENO. Your preſence needs muſt puzzle Antony: 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, from his 
time, N 
What ſhould not then be ſpar'd. He is already 
Traduc'd for levity; and 'tis ſaid in Rome, 
That Photinus an eunuch, and your maids, 
Manage this war. 
Crxo. Sink Rome; and their tongues rct, 
That ſpeak againſt us! A charge we bear '' the 
war, TY 
And, as the prefident of my kingdom, will 
Appear there for a man. Speak not againſt it; 
I will not flay behind. 
ENO. Nay, I have done: 
0 Here comes the emperor. 


Enter ANTONY and CANIDEUS. 


ANT. EY Ist not ſtrange, Canidius, 

That from Tarentum, and Brunduhum, 

He could fo quickly cut the Tonian fea, 

And take in Toryne? — You have heard on', 
ſweet? | 

CLEeo. Celerity is never more admir'd, 
Than by the negligent, 

ANT. A good rebuke, 
Which might have well becom'd the beſt of men, 
To taunt at flackneſs. — Canidins, we 
Will fight with him by fea. 

Cxxo. By ſea! What elfe; 

Can. Why will my lord do ſo? 


» And take in Toryne? ] To fake in is to gain by conqueſt, See 
Vol. X. p. 160, n. 5; and Vol. XVII. p. 228, u. 9. STEEVYENS. 
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ANT. For he dares us“ to't. 
Exo. So hath my lord dar'd him to ſingle fight, 
Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharſalia, 

Where Czar fought with Pompey; But theſe of- 


fers, 
Which ſerve not for his vantage, he ſhakes off; 
And ſo ſhould you. \ 


ENO. © Your ſhips, are not well mann'd : 
Your mariners are muieteers, rcapers, * people 
Ingroſs'd by ſwift impreſs; in Cæſar's fleet 

Are thoſe, that often have gainſt Pompey fought: 
Their ſhips are yare; yours, heavy.“ No diſgrace 
Shall fall you for refuſing him at fea, | 
Being prepar'd for land. 

ANT. By ſea, by fea. 

Exo. Moſt worthy fir, you therein throw away 
The abſolute ſoldierſhip vou have by land; 
Diſtract your army, which doth moſt conſiſt 

Of war-mark'd footmen ; leave unexecuted 

Your own renowned knowledge; quite forego 
The way which promiſes aſſurance; and 


For he dares us —] i. e. becauſe he dares us. So, in Othello : 
© — Haply, for I am black —. *' 

The old copy redundantly reads — For that he. See Vol. XIX. 
p. 149, n. 4. STEEKVENS. 


+ Your mariners are muleteers, rTeapers, Kc. ] The old copy has 
militers, The corredtion was made by the editor of the ſecond 
folio, It is confirmed by the old tranſlation of Plntarch : **— for 
lacke of watermen bis captains did preſſe by force all ſortes of men 
out of Græce, that they could rake up in the ficld, as travellers, 
mulilgrs, reapers, barveſt-men,” &c. Muliter was the old ſpelling 
of muleteer. MALONE. 

* Their ſhips are yare; yours, heavy. ] So, in Sir Thomas North's 
Plutarch. — „ Czfar's ſhips were not built for pomp, high and 
great, &c. but they were light of yarage. ” Lare generally lignifies, 
G#trous, manageable, Sec Vol. IV. p. 5, n. 3. STELVENS, 
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Give up yourſelf merely to chance and hazard, 

From firm ſecurity. 

Ar. Fil fight at ſea. 
CLeo. I have fixty ſails, Cæſar none better.“ 
ANT. Our overplus of ſhipping will we bum; 

And, with the reſt full-mann'd, from the head of 

Actium 
Beat the approaching Cæſar. But if we fail, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


We then can do't at land Thy buſineſs? 
Mts. The news is true, my lord; he is decried; 
Cæſar has taken Toryne. 
ANT. Can he be there in perſon? 'tis impoſlible; 
Strange, that his power ſhould be.“ — Canidius, 
Our nineteen legions thou ſhalt hold by land, 


And our twelve thouſand horſe:— We'll to onr 
ſhip; 


Enter a Soldier. 


Away, my Thetis !* — How now, worthy ſoldier? 


© —— Ceſar none better.] I muſt ſuppoſe this mutilated line to 
haye originally ran thus: 
I have fixty ſails, Ceſar himſelf none better. STEEVENS, 


5 Strange, that his power ſhould be, ] It is firange that bis force: 
ſhould be there. So afterwards in this ſcene : 
„% His power went out in ſuch diſttactions as 
„ Beguild all ſpies,” 
Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece 
«© Before the which was drawn the power of Greece.“ 
MALONF, 


6 —— my Thetis !]) Antony may addreſs Cleopatra by the name 
of this ſea-nymph, becauſe he had zuſt promiſed him aſſi flance in 
his naval expedition; or perhaps in alluſion to her voyage dong 
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SoLDd. O noble emperor,” do not fight by ſea; 

Truſt not to rotten planks: Do you miſdoubt 

This ſword, and theſe my wounds? Let the Egyp- 
tians, 

And the Phœnicians, go a ducking; we 

Have us'd to conquer, ſtanding on the earth, 

And fighting foot to foot. 

ANT. Well, well, away. 

[ Exeunt ANTONY, CLEOPATRA, and ENOBARBUS. 

SolD: By Hercules, I think, I am i' the right. 

Can. Soldier, thou art: but his whole action 

grows 

Not in the power on't: So our leader's led, 

And we are women's men, 


the Cydnus, when ſhe appeared like, Thetis ſurrounded by the Ne- 
reids, STEEVENS, 


1 0 noble emperor, Xe. Þ So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarck. 
„% Now, as he was fetting his men in order of battel, there was 
a captaine, & a valiant man, that had ſerued Antonius in maay 
battels & conflids, & had all his body hacked & cut: who as 
Antonius paſfed by him, cryed out vato him, and fayd: O, noble 
emperor, how commeth it to paſſe that you truſt to theſe vile brittle 
ſhippes? what, doe you miftruſt theſe woundes of myne, and this 
{word ? let the Egyptians and Phcenicians. fight by ſea, and ſet vs 
on the maine land, where we vſe to conquer, or to be flayne on 
our feete, Antonius paſſed by him, and ſayd neuer a word, but 
only beckoned to him with his hand and head, as though he willed 
him to be of good corage, although indeede he had no great corage 
himſelfe.“ STEEVENS. 


* Sold. By Hercules, I think, I am i' the right. 

Can. Soldier, thou art: but his whole aftion grows 
Not in the power on't:] That is, his wbole condud becomes 
ungoverned by the right, or by reaſon. JOHNSON. 


| I think the ſenſe is very different, and that Canidias means to 
fay, His whole condud iv the war is not founded upon that which 
is his greateſt ſtrength, ( namely bis land ſorce,) but on the caprice 
of a woman, who withes that he ſhould fight by ſea. Dr. Jobaſou 
refers the word on't to right in the preceding ſpeech. 1 apprehend, 
it refers to actien in the ſpecch before us, MALONE, 
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SOLD. You keep by land 
The legions and the horſe whole, do you not? 

Can. Marcus Octavius, Marcus Juſteius, 
Publicola, and Cælius, are for fea: 
Bat we keep whole by land. This {ſpeed of Czar; 
Carries beyond belief.“ 

SOLD. While he was" yet in Rome, 
His power went out in ſuch diſtractions, as 
Beguil'd all ſpies. 


CAN. Who's his lieutenant; hear you? 
SOLD. They ſay, one Taurus. 1 
CAN. Well I know the man, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mrs. The emperor calls for Canidius.“ 
Can. With news the time's with labour; and 
throes forth,? F 
Each minute, ſome. | Exeunt, 


5 Carries beyond belief. ] Perhaps this phraſe is from archery, 
So, in King Henty IJ. P. I: **._— he would have carried you 4 
forehand ſhaft a fourteen and fourteen and a half.“ STEEvEss. 


6 While he was —] Of what uſe are the words — ke was, except 
to vitiate the metre? STEEVENS, 


7 —— difirafions, ] Detachments; ſeparate bodies. JoHx80s. 


Fbe word is thus uſed by Sir Paul Rycaut in his Maxi! of 
Turkiſh Polity: ** —— and not ſuffer his affedions to wander 0u 
other wives, flaves, or difiraflions of his love.” STEEVENS. 


3 The emperor calls for Canidius.] The prepoſition --for, was ju. 
dicioully inferted by Sir Thomas Hanmer, io complete the mealuts 
So, in a future ſcene : 

© — — call for Enobarbus,—." STEEVENS, 


9 —— and throes forth, ] i. e. emits as in parturition, So, in 1 


Tempeſt : 


« —— proclaim a birth | 
+ Which throes thee much to yield.“ STEEVENS, 


Cle 
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SCENE VIII. 
A Plain near Actium. 


Enler CASAR, T AURUS, Officers, and Othets. 


C&s. Taurus, — 

T AUR, My lord. | 

CAS. Strike not by land; keep whole: 
Provoke not battle, till we have done at ſea. 
Do not exceed the preſcript of this ſcroll : 
Our fortune lies upon this jump Exeunt. 


Enter Ax TONY and ENOBARBUS, 


ANT, Set we our ſquadrons on- yon' ſide o' the 
hill, 
In eye of Cælar's battle; from which place 
We may the number of the ſhips behold, 
And ſo proceed accordingly. | [ Exeunt. 


Enter Caxibius, marching with his land army one 
way over the flage; and TAURUS, the lieutenant of 
Cæſar, the other way, After their going in, is 
heard the noiſe of a ſeagſiglit. 


Alarum. Re-enter ENOBARBUS, 


Exo. Nanght, naught, all naught! I can behold 


no longer: 
The Antoniad,* the Egyptian admiral, 


Ile Antoniad, &c. ] Which Plutarch fays, was the name of 
Cleopatra's ſhip, Pork. 
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With all their lixty, fly, and turn the rudder; 
To ſee't, mine eyes are blaſted. 


Enter SCARUS: 


SCAR. Gods, and goddeſſes, 
All the whole ſynod of them! 

Eno. What's thy Paſſion? 

ScAR. The greater cantle * of the world is loft 
With very ignorance; we have kiſs'd away 
Kingdoms and provinces. + 

ENO. How appears the fight? 

Scar. On our ſide like the token'd 4 pellen, 
Where death is ſure, Von ribald-rid * nag of 


Egypt, 


3 The greater cantle—— ] A piece or limp, Pore, 


Cantle is rather a corner, Cæſar in this play mentions the 
three-noot'd world, Of this triangular world every triumvir had a 
corner. JOHNSON, * 


The word is uſed by Chaucer in The Knight's Tale, Mr. Tyt- 
whitt's edit. v. 3010: 
Of no partie ne cantel of a thing.” STEEVENS, 


See Vol. XII. p. 306, n. 3, MaLone, 
4 —— token'd — ] Spotted, JOHNSON. 


The death of thoſe viſited by the plague was certain, when pu 
ticular eruptions appear'd on the ſkin; and theſe were called 
God's tokens. So, iu the comedy of Two wiſe Men and all the rl 
Fools, in ſeven as, 1619: A will and a tolling bell are # 
preſent death as God's tokens,” Again, in Herod azd Anga, 
1622: 
« His ſickneſs, madam, rageth like a plague, 
«© Once ſpotled, never cur' d. 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loft: 
% For the Lord's tokens on you both I ſee.” 

See Vol. VII. p. 339, n. 9. STEEVENS. 


5 —— ritald—] A luxurious ſquandeter. Pork. 
The word is in the old edition ribaudred; which I do not un- 
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Whom leproſy o'ertake !*i'the midſt oe the fight. 
When vantage like a pair of twins appear d. 


derſtand, but Wende it, in hopes others may raiſe ſome bappy 
tonje dure. JOHNSON. 


A ribeld is a lewd fellow. So, in Arden of e a 

« —— that injurious riball that attempts 

« To vyolate my deat wyve's chaftity. 

Again: 

10 Injurious trumpet, and thou ribald knave,” 

Ribaudred, the old reading is, I believe, no more than a cor 
ruption. Shakſpeare, who is not always very nice about his ver« 
fication, might have writteo : 

Yon ribald-rid nag of Egypt, — 

i. e. Yon ſtrumpet, who is common to every wanton fellow. 
STEEVENS. 


I have adopted the happy N propoſed by Mr. Steevens. 
Riband was only the old ſpelling of ribald; and the miſprint of red 
for rid is eaſily accounted for. — Whenever by any negligence in 
writing a dot is omitted over an i, compolitors at the preſs inva- 
riably print an e, Of this I bave had experience in many ſheets 
of my edjtion of Shakſpeare, being very often guilty of that negli- 
| gence which probably produced the error in the paſſage before us. 
In our author's own edition of his Rape of Lucrece, 1594, 1 
have lately obſerved the ſame error: 

« Affli& him in his bed with bed-red*groaus." 
Agaiv, in Hamlet, 1604, Signat. B. 3. [Ad I (c. li.] 
„Who impotent, and bed-red, (ſcarcely hears 
„% Of this bis nephew's purpoſe.” 
By ribald, Scarus, I think, means the lewd Antony in particular, 
bor 4 every lewd fellow, as Mr, Steeveus has explained it. 
MALONE, 


— Yon ribald nag of Egypt, ] I believe we ould read — hag. 
What follows ſeemis to prove it: 

% She once being loof'd, 

„The noble ruin of her magic i, Antony, 

, Claps on his ſea- wing.“ —— TYRWHITT., 


Odd as this aſe of nag might appear to Mr, Tyrwhitt, jade is 
daily uſed in the ſame manner. HENLEY, 

The brieze, or cefirum, the fly that fliogs cattle, proves that 
nog is the right word, 1 

* Whom leproſy o'ertate!] Leproſy, an epidemical diſtemper of 


the Egyptians; to which Horace probably alludes in the contro- 
verted line: : 


Vol. XVIII. e 


32% ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
With all their lixty, fly, and turn the rudder; 
To ſee't, mine eyes are blaſted. 


Enter Socks. 


SCAR. Gods, and goddeſſes 
All the whole ſynod of them! 

Eno. What's thy paſſion? 

SCAR. The greater cantle * of the world is loft 
With very Ignorance ; ; we have kiſs'd away 
Kingdoms and provinces. 

Eno. How appears the fight? 

Scar. On our ſide like the token'd 4 pellen 
Where death is ſure, Von' ribald-rid * wag of 


Egypt, 


3 The greater cantle—— ] A piece or lump, Pore. 


Cantle is rather a corner, Cæſar in this play mentions the 
three-noot'd world, Of this triaugular world every triuavir had x 
corner. JOHNSON, * 


The word is uſed by Chaucer in The Knight's Tale, Mr. Ty 
whitt's edit. v. 3010: 
«++ Of no partie ne cantel of a thing.” STEEVENS, 


See Vol. XII. p. 306, n. 3. MaLone, 
4 —— token'd — ] Spotted, JOHNSON. 


The death of thoſe viſited by the plague was certain, when pats 
ticular eruptions appear'd on the ſkia; and theſe were calle 
God's tokens. So, iu the comegy of Two wiſe Men and all the ni 
Fools, in ſeven ads, 1619: A will and a tolling bell ar # 
preſent death as God's tokens.” Again, in Herod azd Aria, 
1622 
«© His ſickneſs, madam, rageth like a plague, 
„% Once ſpotled, never cur' 4. 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loft: 
% For the Lord's io tens on you both I ſee.” 

See Vol. VII. p. 339, n. 9. STEEVENS. 


5 —— ritald — ] A luxurious ſquandeter. Pore. 
The word is in the old edition ribaudred, which 1 do not un- 
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Whom leproſy o'ertake !*i'the midſt o' the fight, 
When vantage like a pair of twins appear'd, 


gerſtand, but mention it, in hopes others may raiſe ſome bappy 
tonjefture. JOHNSON. 

A ribald is a lewd fellow. So, in Arden of Feuerſliam, ge, : 
„ that injurious riball that attempts 

« To vyblate my dear wyve's chaſtity." 

Again: ; 
« [njurious firumpet; and thou ribald knave," 

Ribaudred, the old reading is, I believe, no more than a cor 
ruption. Shakſpeare, who is not always very nice about his ver- 
fification, might have writteo : 

Yon ribald-rid nag of Egypt, — f 

i. e. Yon ſtrumpet, who is common to every wanton fellow, 
STEEVENS, 


I have adopted the happy 8 propoſed by Mr. Steevens. 
Riband was only the old ſpelling of vibald and the miſprint of red 
for rid is eaſily accounted for — Whenever by any negligence in 
writing a dot is omitted over an i, compoſitors at the preſs inva- 
riably print an e. Of this I bave had expericnce in many ſheets 
of my edition of Shakſpeare, being very often guilty of that negli- 
pence which probably produced the error in the paſſage before us. 
In our author's own edition of his Rape of Lucrece, 1594, I 
have lately obſerved the ſame error: 

« Affli& him in his bed with bed-red"groaus." 
Agaiv, in Hamlet, 1604, Signat. B. 3, [Aa 1 (c, li.] 
Who impotent, and bed-red, ſcarcely hears 
% Of this bis nephew's purpoſe. 7 a 
Dy ribald, Scarus, I think, means the lewd Antony in particular, 
hot © every lewd fellow,” as Mr, Steeveus has explained it. 
MALONE, 
— Yon ribald nag of Egypt, ] 1 believe we ſhould read—hag. 
What follows ſeems to prove it: 
„ She once being loof'd, 
The noble ruin of her magic i, Antony, 
Claps on his ſea- wing. —— TIRWUIrr. 
Odd as this aſe of nag might appear to Mr, Tyrwhitt, jade is 
daily uſed in the ſame manner. HENLEY, 


The brieze, or cefirum, the fly that fliogs cattle, proves that 
lag is the right word, Jones. 
* Whom leproſy o'ertake!] Leproſy, an epidemical diſtemper of 


the Egyptians; to which Horace probably alludes in the contro- 
rected line: 


Vor. XVIII. LEND | 


- 
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Both as the ſame, or rather onrs the elder,%= 
The brize upon het,” like a cow in June, 
Hoiſts ſails, and flies. L 

Eno,  ThatI behold: mine eyes 
Did ſicken at the fight on't,* and could not 
Endure a further view. 

SCAR, She once being loof'd, ? 
The noble rain of her magick, Antony, ; 
Claps on his ſea-wing, and like a doting mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her: 
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« Contaminato cum grege turpium 
„% Morbo virorum.” JOHNSON. 


Leproſy was one of the various names by which the Lues voy 
was diſtinguiſhed, So, in Greene's Diſpulation between à He Coy. 
catcher and 4 Sie Coneycatcher, 1592: ** Into what jeopardy a mat 
will thruſt himſelf for her that he loves, although for his ſycete 
villanie he be brought to loathſome /eproſie.” STEEVENS, 


Pliny, who ſays, the white leproſy, or elephantiaſis, was not ſeen 
in Italy before the time of Pompey the Great, adds, it is *a 
peculiar maladie, and naturall io the Zgyptians; but Iooke when 
any of their kings ſell, into it, woe worth the ſubjeRs and poor 
people: for then were the tabs and bathing veffels wherein they 
fate in the baine, filled with men's bloud for their cure,” Piilma 
Holland's Trauflation, B. XXVI. c. i. REED. 


© Both as the ſame, or rather ours the elder, ——] So, in Juin 
Caeſar: | 
4 „% We were two lions, litter'd in one day, 
„% But I the elder and more terrible.” STEEVENS, 


7 Tie brize upon her,] The brize is the gad-fly. 80, in Spenſer: 
a brize, a ſcorned little creature, 

« Through bis fair hide his angry fling did threaten.” 

| STEEVENS. 


Did ficken at the ſight on't.] For the jnſertion of —on't, to com- 
plete the meaſure, I am auſwerable, being backed, however, by 
the authority of the following paſſage in Cymbeline: 

© —— the ſweet view on't 
„ Migbt well have warm d old Saturn, —." STEEVENS, 


9 —— bing loof'd,] To loof is to bring a ſhip cloſe to the wind. 
This expreſſion is in the old tranflation of Piutaich, STEEVEN 
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i never ſaw an action of ſuch ſhame; 
Experience, manhood, honour, ne'er before 
Did violate ſo itfelf, 

ENO. Alack, alack! 


Enter CANIDIUsS. 


Can. Our fortune on the ſea is out of breath, 

And finks moſt lamentably. Had our general 

Been what he knew himſelf, it had gone well: 

O, he has given example for our flight, 5 

Moſt groſsly, by his own. | 

Exo. Ay, are you thereabouts? Why then, good 
night 14 

Indeed. TH la ide. 

Cax. Towards Peloponneſus are they fled. 

Scar. Tis eaſy to't ; and there I will attend. 

What further comes. 

CAN. To Cæſar will Irender 

My legions, and my horſe: fix kings already 

Show me the way of yielding. 


Exo. 0 III yet follow 
The wounded chance of Antony, though my reaſon 
dis in the wind againſt me. [ Exeunt. 


* The wounded chance of Antony,] I know not whether the author, 
who loves to draw bis images from the ſports of the field, might 
bot have written: 
The wounded chafe of Antony, —— | 
The allufion is to a deer wounded and chaſed, whom all other 
deer avoid. I will, fays Enobarbus, follow Antony, though chaſed 
; and wounded, | 

The common reading, however, may very well ſtand. 
| | JOHNSON, 


The wounded chanee of Antony, is a phrafe nearly of the ſame 
import as the broken fortunes of Antony. The old reading is indi- 
putably the true one. So, in the frfth A! - 


X 2 


LN 


— 
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SCENE X. 


Alexandria, A Room in the Palace, 


Enter Ax rox, and Attendants. 


ANr. Hark, the land bids me tread no mote 
upon't, 
It is aſham'd to bear me! Friends, come hither 
I am ſo Jated in the world,“ that 1 
Have loſt my way for ever: -I have a ſhip 
Laden with gold; take that, divide it ; ay, 
And make your peace with Cæſar. 


ATT. Fly ! not we. 
Axr. I have fled myfelf: and have inſtructed 
cowards 
To run, and ſhow their ſhonlders.—Friends, be 
gone ; 


I have myſelf reſolv'd upon a courſe, 
Which has no need of you; be gone :* 
My treaſure's in the harbour, take it.— O, 


„% Or I ſhall ſhow the cinders of my ſpirit, ' 
« Through the aſhes of my chance.” MALONE, 
Mr. Malone has judiciouſly defended the old reading. In Otel! 
we have a phraſe ſomewhat ſimilar to wounded chance ; viz. * mang(td 
matter. STEEVENS. 


? —— ſo lated in the world,] Alluding to a benighted traveller, 
JoHns0N, 


So, in Macbeth, Ad III: 
Nov ſpurs the lated traveller pace STEEVENS. 
—— be gone:] We might, I thing, ſafely complete the mew 
_ by reading : | 
— bg gone, I ſay: STEEVENS. 
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I follow'd that I bluſh to look upon: 

My very hairs do mutiny ; for the white 
Reprove the brown for raſhneſs, and they them 
For fear and doting, Friends, be gone; you ſhall 
Have letters from me to ſome friends, that will 
Sweep your way for you.“ Pray you, look not ſad, 
Nor make replies of loathneſs : take the hint 

Which my deſpair proclaims ; let that be left 

Which leaves itſelf:? to the ſea fide ſtraightway : 
I will poſſeſs you of that ſhip and treaſure, 
Leave me, I pray, a little: pray you now :— 

Nay, do ſo; for, indeed, I have loſt command,“ 
Therefore I pray you: — Ill ſee you by and by. | 
[Sits down, 


Enter ERos, and CLEOPATRA, led by CHARMIAN 
and IRAs. 


Ezos, Nay, gentle madam, to him: Comfort 
him, 
Inas. Do, moſt dear queen. 


CHar, Do! Why, what elſe ?7 


* Sweep your way for you.] So, in Hamlet: 
* —— they muſt ſweep my way, 
% And marſhall me to knavery. STEEVENS, 
— let that be left | 
Whick leaves itſelf :] Old copy—let them, Kc. Correded by 
Mr, Capell. MALONE. . 

*—— 1 have loft command,] I am not maker of my own emo- 
ons, JOHNSON, 

Surely, he rather means, —I entreat you to leave me, becauſe 1 
bave loſt all power to command your abſence, STEEVENS. 
Mr. Steevens is certainly right, So, in King Rickard III: 
* Tell. her, the king, that may command, entreats.” 
| MALONE, 


Do! Why, whet elſe? kc.] Being unceitain whether theſe, and 
Y 3 
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Crro. Let me fit down. O Juno} 
ANT. No, no, no, no, no. 
Eros. See you here, fir? 
AnT. O fye, fye, fye. 
CrarR. Madam, — 
 Iras. Madam; O good emprefs!— 
Ekos. Sir, ſir.— 5 | 
ANT. Yes, my lord, yes ;—He, at Philippi, kept 
His {word even like a dancer ; * while I ſtruck 


other ſhort and interrupted ſpeeches in the ſcene before us, vere 
origivally deſigned to form regular verſes; aud ſuſpeQing that in 
ſome degree they have been mutilated, I have made no attempt at 
their arraggement, STEEVENS, 


7 — Het, at Philippi, kept 
His ſword even likes à dancer;] In the Moriſco, and perhaps 
anciently in the Pyrrhick dance, the dancers held ſwords ia their 
hands with the points upward. JOHNSON. | 


F am told that the peaſants in Northumberland have a fun- 
dance which they always pradice at Chriſtmas. STEEVENS, 


Sword dances at Chriftmas are not peculiar to Northumberland; 
they are common to the adjoining counties ; and are, not without 
the greateft probability, ſuppoſed} to have deſcended from the 
Romans. In theſe dances the ſword points are generally over the 
ſhoulders of the performers. Antony means, that Cæſar flood iq- 
active with bis ſword on his ſhoulder. RiTts0N. 


The Goths in one of their dances held ſwords in their hands 
with the points upwards, ſheathed and unſheatbed. Might vet 
the Moors in Spain borrow this cuſtom of the Goths who inter- 
mixed with them? ToLtET. 


I belieye it means that Cæſar never offered to draw his ſword, 
but kept it in the ſcabbard, like one who dances with a ſword 
on, which was formerly the cuſtom in England, There is a fimilat 
alluſion in Titus Andronicus, AA II. ſc. i: 

© —— our mother, unadvis'd, 
„% Gave you a dancing rapier by your ſide,” STEEVENS, 


That Mr. Steevens's explanation is juſt, appears from a paſſage 
in Al Well that Ends Well, Bertram, lameutivg that bg is kepl 
from the wgrs, ſays, 


py 
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The lean and wrinkled Caſſius; and 'twas I, 

That the mad Brutus ended: he alone 

Dealt on lieutenantry,“ and no practice had 

In the brave ſquares of war: Yet now No matter. 


« 1 ſhall ſtay here the forehorſe to a ſmock, 

«4 Creaking wy ſhoes on the plain maſonry, 

4% Till honour be bought up, and no ſword worn, 
« But one to dance with.“ 


The word worn ſhows that in both paſſages our author was 
thinking of the Engliſh, and not of the Pyrrhick, or the Moriſco, 
dance, (as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed,) in which the ſword was not 


worn at the ſide, but held in the hand with the point upward. - 
MALONE. 


.ept 


8 — — and "fwas F | 0 
That the mad Brutus awe Nothing can be more in charac« 
ter, than for an infamous debauched tyrant to call the heroic love 


of one's country and publick liberty, madneſs. WARBURTON, 


* 


"ps 9 —— he alone 

de Dealt on lieutenentry, ] I know not whether the meaning is, 
that Czſar ated only as lieutenvant at Philippi, or that he wade 

. bis attempts only on lieutenants, and left the generals to Antony. 

aka | Jonxsox. 

d; Dealt on liculenantry, I believe, means only, — fought by proxy, 

ut made war by his lieutenants, or on the firength of his lieutenants, 

he $0, in a former ſcene, Ventidius obſer ve 

he i Ceſar and Antony bave ever won 

h- « More in their officer, than perſon." 


Again, in the counteſs of Pembroke's Antonie, 1595: 
© — Caſſius and Brutus ill betid, 
« March'd agaioft us, by us twice put to flight, 
© But by my ſole conduQ; far all the time, 
« Czfar heart-ſick with fear and feaver lay.” 
To deal on any thing, is an expreſſion often uſed in the old plays. 


80, in The roaring Girl, 1611: 
© You will deal upon men's wives no more.“ 
The prepoſitions on and upon are ſometimes oddly employed by 
our ancient writers, So, in Drayton's Miſeries of C Margaret? 
„% That it amaz'd the marchers, to behold 
« Men ſo illarm'd, upon their bows ſo bold.“ \ 
Uþon their bows muſt here mean on the firength of their bous— re- 
hing on their bows, Again, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, 


Y 4 
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Crro. Ah, ſtand by. | 
Eros. The queen, my lord, the queen. 
Iras. Go to him, madam, ſpeak to him; 
He is unqualitied * with very ſhame. 
CLEO. Well then, —Suſtain me:—O! 
Eros, Moſt noble fir, ariſe; the queen aps 
___ proaches; | 
Her head's declin'd, and death will ſeize her; bu 


ke. by Naſhe, 1596: „ At Wolfe's be is billeted, ſweating au 
areling upon \t molt inteatively.”” Again, in Othellos _ 
pon malicious bravery doſt thou come 
„% To ſtan my quiet.” ESTs 3 
Again, in King Richard III: 
6 are they that I would have thee deal upon." 
. | STEEVII, 
Steevens's explanation of this paſſage is juſt, and agreeable to thy 
charadtet here given of Auguſtus. Shakſpeare repreſents him, it 
\ the next aA. as giving his orders to Agrippa, and remaining u- 
engaged himſelf. TY 302 | | | 
+ Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight... 


Again : | 

„ G0, charge, Agrippa.“ M. Mason. 

In the life of Antony Shakſpeare found the following paſlage; 

+ — they were always more fortunate when they made warrt h 

their lieutenants, than by themſelves; — which fully explains tha 

before us. LL „ee Fg 

5 The ſubſequent words alſo—** and no practice had,“ Kc. ſhow 

that Mr, Stcevens has rightly interpreted this paſſage.” The phie 

to dral on is likewiſe found in Pierce Pennyleſſe his ſupplication to M 

Devil, by Naſhe, 1592. When dice, luft, and drunkenuel, 

all have dealt upon bim, if there be never a plaie for him to gol 
for his penic, he fits melancholie in his chamber,” MALONE. 


He is unqualitied — ] I ſuppoſe ſhe means, be is unſoldiert 
Quality in Shakipeare's age was often uſed for profeſſion, It bas, [ 
think, that meaning in the paſlage in Ozlello, in which Deſdemont 
exprefſes her deſire to accompany the Moor in his military ſervice? 
| «4 My heart's ſubdued . 

Even to the very quality of my lord.” MALONE. 

Perhaps, unqualitied, only fignifies unmanned in general, diſarn's 


of his uſual faculties, without any particular reference to ſoldier(hip- 
| | | STEEVEN 
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our comfort? makes the reſcue. 


AxT. I have offended reputation; 
\ moſt unnoble ſwerving. 


Ekos. Sir, the queen. EE 


Axr. O. whither haſt thou led me, Egypt? See 
How | convey my ſhame? ont of thine eyes 

By looking back on what I have left behind 
Stroy'd in diſhonour. | | 


CLEo. O my lord, my lord! 
Forgive my fearfal ſails! I little thonght, 
You would have follow'd. 


ANT. Egypt, thou knew'ſt too well, 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the ſtrings, 
And thou ſhould'ſt tow* me after: O'er my ſpirit 
Thy fall ſupremacy” thou knew'ſt ; and that 


* 
ati will ſeire her ; but 

Your comfort &c.] But has here, as once before in this play, 
the force of except, or unleſs, JOHNSON, ; 


I rather incline to think that but has here its ordinary ſiguificadon. 
If it bad been uſed for unleſs, Shakſpeare would, I conceive, have 
written, according to his uſual practices, mate, MALONE, 

* How I convey my fhame ——} How, by looking another way, 


I vithdraw my ignominy from your. fight. JOHNSON. 
3 by the firings,] That is, by the kheart-firing. 

| Jonxsox. 
So, in The Tragedie of Antonie, done into Engliſh by the coun- 
tels of Pembroke, 1595: | 
6 as if bis ſoule 
© Unto his ladies ſoule had been enchained, 
„% He left his men &c. STEEvVENS, 
* —— ſhoulZ'ft tow —] The old copy has — ſhould'ſt flow wo. 
This is one of the many corruptions occaſioned by the tranſcriber 's 
ear deceiving him. The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. 

| MALONE, 
" Thy full ſupremacy ——] Old copy— TI. full. Corredted by 
Mr, Theobald, MALONE., 
1 


* 
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Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 


Command me. : 
Ctxo. O, my pardon, 
ANT. Nov! muſt 


To the young man ſend humble treaties; dodge 
And palter in the ſhifts of lowneſs; who 
With half the bulk o' the world play'd as I pleasd 
Making, and marring fortunes. You did know, 
How much you were my conqueror; and that 
My ſword, made weak by my affection, would 
Obey it on all cauſe, 

CLEO. O pardon. 

ANT. Fall not a tear, I ſay; one of them rates 
All that is won and loſt:“ Give me a kiſs ; 
Even this repays me. — We ſent our ſchoolmaſter, 
Is he come back? — Love, I am full of lead; 
Some wine, within“ there, and our viands: For- 

tune knows, ' 

We ſcorn her moſt, when moſt ſhe offers blows, 

Exeunt, 


7 —— one of them rates | 
All! that is won and loſt:] So, in Macbeth: 
« When the battle's le and won.” MALONE, 
» —— within——) This word might be fairly ejeded, u! 
has no other force than to derange the metre. STEEVENS. 


I kn 
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SCENE X. 


Cæſar's Camp, in Egypt. 


Euter C&sAR, DOLABELLA, THYREUS, ? and others. 


Cs. Let him appear that's come from Antony, 
Know you him? : 
Dor. Cæſar, tis his ſchoolmaſter : * 
An argument that he is pluck'd, when hither 
He ſends ſo poor a pinion of his wing, 
Which had ſuperfluous kings for meſſengers, 
Not many moons gone by. 


Enter Ambaſſadors from Ax Troxv. 


Cæs. Approach, and ſpeak. 
Aug. Such as I am, I come from Antony: 
Iwas of late as petty to his ends, 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle leaf 
To his grand ſea.“ 
Cs. Be it ſo; Declare thine office. 


—— Thyreus,] In the old copy always—Thidias. STEEVENS. 


? —— kis ſchoolmaſfler:] The name of this perſon was Euphronius. 
| "STEEVENS. 


| He was ſchoolmaſler to Antony's children by Cleopatra. 
MALONE, 


— as petty to his ends, | 


As is the morn-dew on the myrile leaf ® » | 
To his grand ſea.) Thus the old copy, To whoſe grand ſea? 
I know not. Perhaps we ſhould read: 
To this grand ſes. 
We may ſuppoſe that the ſea was within view of Cæſar's camp, 
and at no great diſtance, TYRWHITT., 


— 
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Aug. Lord of his fortunes he ſalutes thee, and 
Requires to live in Egypt: which not granted, 
He leſſens his requeſts; and to thee ſues 

To let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 
A private man in Athens: This for him. 

Next, Cleopatra does confeſs thy greatneſs ; 
Submits her to thy might; and of thee craves 
'The circle -of the Ptolemies * for her heirs, 

Now hazarded to thy grace. 


—SS For Antony, 


The modern editors arbitrarily read: — fle grand ſea. 

I believe the old reading is the true one. His grand ſee may 
mean his full tide of proſperity. So, iu The Two Noble Kinſnn, 
by Fletcher : 2 

hy though I kaow 
% His ocean needs not my poor drops, yet they 
„% Muſt yield their tribute here.” 

There is a playhouſe tradition that the firſt ad of this play was 
written by Sbakſpeare. Mr. Tollet offers a further explanation 
of the change propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt: „ Alexandria, towards 
which Cæſat was marching, is ſituated on the coalt of the Mediter- 
Tauean ſea, which is ſometimes called mare magnum. Pliny terms 
it, „ tmmenſa @quorum vaſtitas.” I may add, that Sir John Man» 
devile, p. 89. calls that part of the Mediterranean which waſhes 
the coaſt of Paleſtine, *+ the grete ſee.” The paſſage, however, is 
capable of yet another explanation, His grand ſea may mean the 
fea from which the dew-drop is exhaled. Shakſpeare might have 
couſidered the fea as the ſource of dews as well as rain. His is uſed 
inftead of its; STEEVENS, 


Tyrwhitt's amendment is more likely to be right, than Steeyens's 
explanation. M. MASON, . 

I believe the laſt is the right explanation, HenLer, 

The laſt of Mr. Steevens's explanations certainly gives the ſenſe 


of Shakſpeare. If his be not uſed for its, he has made a perſon of 
the Morn-drop. RiTSON. 


* The circle of the Ptolemies——] The diadem; the enſign of 
royalty. JOHNSON, ® 
So, in Macbeth: 7 
« All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
« Which fate and metaphyſical aid 
„% Would have thee crown'd withal.” MALONE, 


ton 
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1 have no ears to his requeſt, The queen 
Of audience, nor deſire, ſhall fail; ſo ſhe 
From Egypt drive her all-diſgraced friend.“ 
Or take his life there: This if ſhe perform, 
She ſhall not ſue unheard. So to them both. 
Aug. Fortune purſne thee! | 
Cs. Bring him through the bands. 
Exit Ambaſlador. 
To try thy eloquence, now tis time: Deſpatch; 
From Antony win Cleopatra: promiſe, 
| % THYREUS, 
And in our name, what ſhe requires, ; add more, 
From thine invention, offers : women are not, 
In their beſt fortunes, ſtrong ; but want will per- 
jure | 
The ne'er-touch'd veſtal: * Try thy cunning, 
Thyreus; 
Make thine own edi& for thy paing, which we 
Will anſwer as a law. 
THYR, Cæſar, I go. | 
Cæs. Obſerve how Antony becomes his flaw ;” 
And what thou think'ſt his very action ſpeaks 
In every power that moves. * 
Tarr, Czſar, I ſhall. [ Excunt. 
4 


* —— friend, ] i. e. paramour. See Vol. XIX. p. 37. n. 2. 


STEEVENS, 


— will perjure 


The neer-touch'd veſtal : ] So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

O Opportunity! thy guilt is great !— 

„Thou mak'ſt the veflal violate her oath.” MALONE, 
— how Antony becomes his flaw; ] That is, how Antony 
touforms himſelf to this breach of his fortune, Jos. 

* And what thou think ft his very aclion ſpeaks 

In every power that moves. ] So, in Troilus and Creſſida : 
= ber foot ſpeaks, her— ſpirits look out 

At every joint and motive of her body,” STEEVENS- 


— 
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SCENE XI. 
Alexandria. 4 Rome in the Polece. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, ENOBARBUS, CHARMIAN, an 
* 
Ikas. 


Crro. What ſhall we do, Enobarbus?“ 
Eno, TT hiuk, and die.“ 


| © What ſhall we do, Enobarbus?] I have little doubt but thy 
the verb—do, which is injurious to the metre, was interpolated, 
and that ſome player or tranſcriber (las in many former inſtance 
Nas here defeated the purpoſe of an ellipfis convenient to verſifcs 
tion, What ſhall we? in ancient familiar language, is frequent) 
underſtood to ſignify —W hat ſhall we do ? STEEVENS: 


7 Think, and dic. ] Sir T. Hanmer reads: 
Drink, and die. 

And his emendation has been approved, it ſeems, by Dr. Wat- 
burton and Mr. Upton, Dr, Johnſon, however, “ has not ad- 
vanced it into the page, not being convinced that it is neceffary, 
% Think, and die; ſays, he, «+ that is, Reflef on your own folly, 4 
leave the world, is a natural anſwer.” I grant it would be, «- 
cording do this explanation, a very proper anſwer from a moralift ot 
a divine; but Enobarbus, I doubt, was neither the one nor the 
other. He is drawn as a plain, blunt ſoldier ; not likely, however, 
to offend fo groſsly in point of delicacy as Sir T. Hanmer's alten. 
tion would make him, Ichelicve the true reading is: 

Wink, and die. 

When the ſhip is going to be caſt away, in the Sea-voyage of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, (AQ I. ſc, i.] and Aminta is lamenting 
Tibalt ſays to her: 

„% —— Go, take your gilt 
% Prayer-baok, and to your buſineſs; wink, and die" 
inſinuating plaialy, that ſhe was afraid to meet death with her 


eyes open. And the ſame infinuation, I think, Enobarbus on | 


very naturally convey in bis return to Cleopatra's deſponding 
queſtion, TxKWHITT, 


I adhere to the old reading, which may be ſupported by the 
following paſlage in Julius Ce/ar : | 
„ —-+- all that he can do 
«« 1; to himlelf; tate thought, and dic for Ceſar.” 
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Ciro. Is Antony, or we, in fault for this? 
ENO. Antony only, that would make his will 
Lord of his reaſon. What although“ you fled 
From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral ranges 
Frighted each other? why ſhould he follow?“ 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Have nick'd his captainſhip ; * at ſuch a point, 


Mr. Tollet obſerves, that the expreſſion of la ling thought, in our 
old Engliſh writers is equivalent to the being anxious or ſolicitous, 
or laying a thing muck to heart. So, ſays he, it is uſed in our 
tranſlations of the New Teftament, Matthew vi. 25, Kc. So, in 
Holinſhed, Vol. III. p. 50, or anno 1140: © —— taking thought 
for the lofle of his houſes and money, be pined away and died.“ 
la the margin thus: The biſhop of Saliſburie dieth of thought.” 
Again, in p. 833. Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, anno 1508: 
« Chriſtopher Hawis ſhortened his liſe by thought-tabing.” Again, 
in p. 546, edit. 1614. Again, in Leland's Coll:Hanra, Vol. I. 
p. 234; «6 - their mother died for thought.” — Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
however, might have given additional ſupport to the reading which 
he offers, from a 3 in the ſecond part of King Henry IV: 

„% icd his powers to death, _ 
« And winking leap'd into deſtrudion.“ STEEVENS. 

After all that bas been written upon this paſſage, I believe the 
old reading is right; bat then we muſt underſtand think and dis 
to mean the ſame as die of thought, or- melancholy, In this ſenſe 
is thought uſed below, AR IV. fc. vi. and by Holinſhed, Chronicle 
Ireland. p. 97. His father lived in the Tower—where for 
thought of the young man his follie he died.” There is a paſlage 
almoſt exadly fimilar in The Beggar's Buſh of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Vol. 41. p. 423: | 

+ Can I not think away myſelf and die?“ TrxWrrr. 

Think and die Conſider what mode of ending your life is moſt 
preferable, and immediately adopt it. HENLEY, 1 

See, Vol. V. p. 291, u. 6. MAL OxxE. 

* —— although =] The firſt ſyllable of this word was ſupplied 
dy Sir Thomas Haber, to complete the meaſure. STEEVENS. - 

—— why ſhould ke follow? ] Surely, for the ſake of metre, 
ve ſhould read—follow you? STEEVENS. 

Have nick'd kis-captainſhip; ] i. e. (et the mark of folly on 
n. So, in The Comedy of Errors: 
*.—— and the while | 
+ His man with ſciflars nicks bim like a fool.” Sreevens. 
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When half to half the ,world oppos'd, he being 
The mered queſtion :* 'Twas a ſhame no leſs 
Than was his loſs, to courſe your flying flags, 
And leave bis navy gazing. Bop 
CLEO. Pr'ythee, peace. 


Enter Axroxv, with the Ambaſſador, 


Anr. Is this his anſwer? 

AMB. 1 75 Ay, my lord. 

ANT. The queen 
Shall then have wes ſo ſhe will yield 
Us up. 

Aug. He ſays ſo. | 

Ant. © Let her know it. 


0 he being 
The mered queſtion: ] The mered queſtion is a term I do 10 
underfland. I kvow not what to offer, except: 
The mooted queſtion, —— , 

That is the diſputed point, the ſubje& of debate. Mere is 
deed a boundary, and the meered queſtion, if it can mean any thing 
may, with ſome violence of language, mean, the diſputed bond 
Joss. 


So, in Stanyburf's tranſlation of Virgil, B. III. 1582: 
+ Whereto joinQlye mearing a cantel of Italye neereth. 
Barret in his Alvearic or Quadruple Didlionary, 1580, interpret 
a meere-Rone by, lapis terminalis. Queſtion is certainly the Ut 
reading. 80, in Hamlet, Ac I. ſc. i: 
© —— the king : 

„% That was and is the queſtion of theſe wars,” raum 


Poſſibly Sbakſpeare might have coined the word meered, 2 
derived it from the adjedive mere or meer. In that caſe, the nt 
queflion might mean, the only cauſe of the diſpuG-the only beer 
of the quarrel, M. MASON, 


Mered is, 1 fuſped, a word of our author's formation, fro 
mere: he being the ſole, the entire ſubjed or occaſion of the vill 
MA 

Let her know it.] To complete the verſe, we might 4%; 
Let her kuow it then, Srizvans. 


Ox. 
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To the boy Cæſar ſend this grizled head, 
And he will fill thy wiſhes to the brim 
With principaliies. | 
CLEo. That head, my lord? _ 
Axr. To him again; Tell him, he wears the 
role 

Of youth upon him; from which, the world ſhould 

note, | | 
Something particular : his coin, ſhips, legions, 
May be a coward's; whoſe miniſters would ptevail 
Under the {ſervice of a child, as ſoon . 
As i' the command of Cæſar: 1 dare him therefore 
To lay his gay compariſons apart, | 
And anſwer me declin'd,* ſword againſt ſword, 
Ourſelves alone: I'll write it; follow me. 

| Excunt ANTONY and Ausz. 


lis gay compariſons apert, _ | 
And anſwer me declin'd, ] I require of Cæſar not to depend on 
that ſuperiority which the compariſon of our different fortunes may 
exhibit to him, but to anſwer me man to man, in this decline of my 
age or power. Jonxsox. 15 | 
I bave ſometimes thought that Shakſpeare wrote, 
— his gay capariſons, | | 3 
Let him 4 unſtate his happineſs,” let him diyeſt himſelf of the 
ſplendid trappings of power, lis coin, ſhips, legions, &c. and meet 
me in ſingle combat. | | 
Compariſon is frequently uſed by our author and his contemporaries, 
for an ornamental dreſs. . So, in As you Like it, Ad III. ſc. ii: 
* — though I am cabariſen 4 like a wan,'—. 
Again, in The Winter's Tale, Ad IV. ſc. ii: 
© With die and drab I purchas'd this capariſon.“ 
The old reading however is ſupported by a paſſage in Macbeth: 
* Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof, 
% Confronted him with ſelf-compariſons, 
„ Point againſt point, rebellious.” a | 
His gay compariſons may mean, thoſe circumflances of ſplendowt 
aud power in which he, when compared with me, fo much exceeds 
me, | 2 | 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation of declin'd is certainly right, 80, in 
Timon of Athens : ; 
** Not one accompanying his declining foot. 


Vor. XVIII. 2 
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Eno. Ves, like enough, bigh-battled Cæſar wil 
Unſtate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to the ſhoy, 
Againſt a ſworder.— 1 ſee, men's judgements ate 
A parcel of their fortunes ;* and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
To ſuffer all alike. That he ſhould dream, 
Knowing all meaſures, the full Cæſar will 
Anſwer his emptine(s !Czſar, thon haſt ſubdy'd 
His judgement too. 


Enter an Attendant. 


* 


ATT. A meſſenger from Cæſar. 

Crko. What, no more ceremony ?—See, my wo- 
men 

Againſt the blown roſe may they ſtop their noſe, 

That kneel'd unto the buds.-Admit him, fir. 


Again, in Troiins and Creſſida 
„% — What the declin'd is, 
1 He (hall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 
© As ſcel in bis own fall.“ 
Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594 : 
„% Before (he had declining fortune prov'd.“ MALONE. 
The word gay feems rather to favour Malone's conjeQure, thit 
we ſhould read capariſons, On the other hand, the following 
pallage in the next ſpeech, appears to countenance ihe preleu! 
reading: 
© —— that he ſhould dream, 
„% Knowing, all meaſures, the ſull Cæſar will 
«© Anfwer his empiinels!'' M. MASON, 
— be flag'd to the ſhow, ] So Golf, in his Raging Tul, 
1631: | 
© —— 2s if he flag'd N 
«® The wounded Priam, ——." STFEVENS. ; 
Be. Hag d to ſhow, — that is, exhibited, lite confliding glalicim 
to the publick gaze. HENLEY. | 
—— er 
A parce} of their fortunes; ] 1. e. as we ſhould fay at preſen!, 
urs of a piece with them, STEEVENS., 
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Exo. Mine honeſty, and I, begin to ſquare.* 
| | 4 idle. 
The loyalty, well held to fools,* does DF 
Our faith mere folly: — Vet, he, that can endure. 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 
Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer, e 
And earns a place i' the ſtory. | 


| 


Enter Türgtus. | 


Cit. | Czſar's will? ; 
Tays. Hear it apart. 
Ceo. None but friends; ” ſay boldly. 


TayR. So, haply, are they friends to Antony. 

ExO. He needs as many, fir, as Cæſar has; 
Or needs not us: If Cæſar pleaſe, our maſter - 
Will leap to be his friend: For us, you know; 
Whoſe he is, we are; and that's, Cæſar's. 

Turn. r ITN 80.— 
Thus then, thou moſt renown'd; Cæſar entreats, 


— to ſquare.] i. e. to gudrrel. See 4 Midſummer Nights 
Dran. Vol. VII. p. 32, n. 5. STEEVENS. 

* The loyalty, well held to fools, &c,] Aſter Enobarbus has faid, 
that bis honelty and he begin to quarrel, he immediately folls into 
this generous refleion: “ Though loyalty, ſtubbornly pieſerv'd 
io a maſler in his deelin'd fortunes, ſeems folly in the eyes of fools; 
jet he; who cat be ſo obſtinately loyal, will make as great a figure 
on record, as the conqueror.” I therefore read: | 

Though loyaity, well held tu foils, dots make 
Our faith mere folly —— THEOBALD. 

I have preſerved the old reading: Enobarbus is deliberating 
upon delertion, and finding it is more prudent to forfake a lool, 
and more reputable to be faithful to him, makes no poſitive con- 
clulion. Sir T. Hanmer follows Theobald; Dr, Warburton re- 
tains the old reading. JOHNSON. "JOE 

7 None but friends; ] I ſuppoſe, for the fake of meaſure, ue 
onght to read in this place with Sir Thomas Haumec : 

„% None here but friends.“ STBEVENS, 
2 2 
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Not to conſider in what caſe thou ſtand'ſt, 
Further than he is Cæſar.“ 


CLEO, | Go on: Right royal. 


7 —— Cæſar entreats, 

Not to conſider in what caſe thou fland'f, 

Further than le is Czar, ] Thus the ſecond folio; and o 
this reading the ſubſequent explanation by Dr. Watburton i 
founded. | 

The firſt folio, which brings obſcurity with it, has 
—— than be is Czlar's, 
See Mr. Malone's note. STEEVENS, 


i, e. Ceſar intreals, that at the ſame lime you confider your deſjerat 
e you would conſider he is Cæſar: That is, generous ard 

orgiving, able and willing to reſtore them, WARBURTON. 

It las been juſt ſaid, that whatever Antony is, all bis follower 
are; „ that is, Czſar's.” Thyreus now informs Cleopatra that 
Cæſar entreats her not to conſider herſelf in a tate of ſubjedion, 
further than as ſhe is connected with Antony, who is Czſart: 
intimating to her, (according to the ioftrutions he bad received 
from Cæſat, ro detach Cleopatra from Antony, ſee p. 333, ) that 
ſhe might make ſeparate and advantageous terms for herſelf, 

I ſuſpe& that the preceding ſpeech belongs to Cleopatra, not i 
Enobarbus. Printers uſually keep the names of the perſons who 
appear in each ſcene, ready compoſed ; in conſequence of which, 
ſpeeches are ofien attributed to thoſe to whom they do not belong, 
+ Ts it probable that Enobarbus ſhould preſume to interfere here? The 
whole dialogue naturally proceeds between Cleopatra and Thyrens, 
till Enobarbus thinks it neceflary to attend to bis own intereſt, and 
fays what he ſpeaks when he goes out: The plural number, (u 
which ſuits Cleopatra, who throughout the play aſſumes that royal 
Kyle, ſtrengthens my conjedure. The words, our maſler, it way 
be ſaid, are inconfiftent with this ſuppoſition; but I apprehend, 
Cleopatra might have thus deſcribed Antony, with ſufficient pro 
priety.—They are afterwards explained: „ Whoſe he is, we ae” 
Antony was the maſter of her fate. MALONE. 


Enobarbus, who is the buffoon of the play, has already preſumed 
[See p. 235.] to interfere , between the jarring Triumvirs, aud 
might therefore have been equally flippant on the occaſion before 
us. — For this reaſon, as well as others, I conceive the ſpeech in 
queſtion to have been rightly appropriated in the old copy. Wit 
a diminution of Shakſpeare's praiſe would it be, if four lines that 
exactly ſurt the mouth of Enobarbus, could come with equal pie 
Priety from the lips of Cleopatia! STEEVENS. 
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Tars. He knows, that yon embrace not* Antony 
As you did love, but as you fear'd him, 
CLEO, | O! 
THYR, 9 ſcars upon your honour, therefore, 
8 | 
Does pity, as conſtrained blemiſhes, 
Not as deſerv'd. 


Ciro. He is a god, and knows 
What is moſt right : Mine honour was not yielded, 
But .conquer'd merely. 


Exo. \— To be ſure of that, [ Aſide. 
I will aſk Antony. — Sir, fir, thou'rt ſo leaky, 
That we muſt leave thee to thy linking, for 
Thy deareſt quit thee. * Exit ENOBARBUS, 


Turn. 0 Shall I ſay to Cæſar 
What you require of him? for he partly begs 
To be defir'd to give. It much would pleale him, 
That of his fortunes you ſhould make a ſtaff 
To lean upon: but it would warm his ſpirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, | 
And put yourſelf under his ſhrowd, 
The univerſal landlord. 


CLEo. What's your name? 
Turn. My name is Thyreus. 
CLEo. ER Moſt kind meſſenger, 


* —— that you embrace not— ] The author probably wrote — 


nbrac'd. MALONE. 


% —— thou'rt ſo lealy, &c. 
Thy deareſt quit thee. ] So, in The Tempeſt: 
« A rotten carcaſle of a boat — — 
© —— the very rats | 
« InflinQively bad quit. it—.'' STEEVYENS. 


SO | Z 5 
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Say to great Cæſar this, In diſputation 
J kiſs his conqu'ring hand: tell him, I amprony 


7 Say to great Czſar this, In diſputatian, 
I kiſs his conqu'ring hand : ] The poet certainly wrote: 
Say to great Caeſar this; In deputation 
I liſs his conqu'ring land: 
i, e. by proxy; I depute yqu 10 pay him that duty in my name, 
WARBURT01, 
I am not certain that this change is neceſſary. — I kifs his lai 


in diſputation —may mean, I own he has the better in the cont. 
verſy.— I confels my ivability to diſpute or contend wich bim. Ty 


diſpute may have no immediate reference to words or languagety As 
which controverſies are agitated. So, in Macbeth, ** Diſput i 
; like a man;“ and Macduff, ta whom this ſhort ſpeech is addreſſed, 
. is diſputing or contending with himſelf only, Again, in Tat ady 
Night :—*+* For though my ſoul diſputes well with my ſenſe. -li is | 
Dr. Warburton's change be adopted, we ſhould read—*++ by dep pro 
tation. STEEVENS. of 
bei 


I have no doubt but deputation is the right reading. Steeren 
having proved, with much labour and ingenuity, that it is but b 
a forced and unnatural conſtruction that aby ſenſe can be exiort! 
from the words as they ſtand. It is not neceſſaty to read ty dept 
tation, inſtead of in. That amendment indeed would render the 
paſſage more ſtrictly grammatical, but Shakſpeare is, frequenil, 
at leaſt as licentious in the uſe of his particles. M. MASON, 


I think Dr. Warburton's conjeddure extremely probable. Tit tic 
0 objedion founded on the particle in being uſed, is in my appt 
henhon, of little weight. Though by deputation is the phraſeolog i, 
of the preſent day, the other might have been common in the tint 
of Shakſpeare. Thus a deputy lays in the firſt ſceue of King Joi yi 
© Thus, after greeting, ſpeaks the king of France, 
+ 1n my behaviour, to his majeſty, i. 
„% The borrow'd majeſty of England here,” 
Again, in King Hemy IV. P. I: 4 
Of all the favourites that the abſent king I 


% In deputation left behind him here. 

Again: Bacon in his Hiſtory of Henry VII. ſays, „ — if he 
lied upon that title, he could be but a king at countelie.”-))* 
ſhould now ſay, « by courteſy.”—$So, in any hand,” was Ws 

. phraſe ot Shakſpeare's time, for which, at any band,” was i 
terwards uſed. | | 

Suppoling diſputation to mean, 2s Mr. Steevens conceives, 90 


Verbal controverſy, but ſtruggle for power, or the copteutian d 


/ 
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To lay my crown at his feet, and there to kneel: 
Tell him, from his all-obeying breath * I hear 
The doom of Egypt. 

Turn. "Tis your nobleſt courſe, 
Wiſdom and fortune combating together, 

If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may ſhake it. Give me grace * to lay 
My duty on your hand. 

CLEO. Your Cæſar's father 
Oft, when he hath mus'd of taking kingdoms in, 
Beſtow'd his lips on that unworthy place, 

As it rain'd kiſſes. 


adverſaries, to fay that one kiſſes the hand of another in contention, 
is ſurely a firange phraſe: but to 4iſs by proxy, and to marry by 
proxy, was the lauguage of Shakſpeare's time, and is the language 
of this day. I have, however, found no example of in deputation 
being uſed in the ſenſe required here. MALONE. 


3 Tell kim, from lis all-obeying breath-&c.] Doom is declared 
rather by an all-commanding, thaa an all obeying breath, I ſuppoſe 
we ought to read, 

—— all-obeyed breath. JOHNSON, 3's 


There is no need of change. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Ro uſes longing, a participle afive, with a paſſive ſigui- 
tication : 
„To furniſh me upan my longing journey. 
i.e, my journey long'd for. - 

la The Unnatural Combat, by Maſſinger, the aQive participle 1s 
yet more irregularly employed : 1 

„For the recovery of a flrangling kuſband," 

i. e. one that was to be ſtrangled. Srexvgxs. 


All-obeying breath is, in Shakſpeare's lauguage, breath which 
all obey. Obeying for obeyed. So, inexpreſſive for inexpreſſuble, de- 
lighted for delighting, &c, MALONE, 


= Give me grace — ] Grant me the favour. JOHNSON, 
* —— ating kingdoms in,] See p. 314, n. 2. REED- / 
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Re-enter ANTONY and ENOBARBUS. 


ANT. Favours, by Jove that thunders!— 
What art thou, fellow? 

THYR. One, that bat performs 
The bidding of the falleſtman,* and worthieſt 


To have command obey'd. | 1 
Eno. You will be whipp'd. At 
ANT. Approach, there:—Ay, you kite !=Noy Brin! 

gods and devils! Bear 

Authority melts from me: Of late, when I cry, 

ho ! Yon 

Like boys unto a mnſs,* kings would ſtart forth, Hai 
And cry, Your will? Have you no cars? I'am Fort 
And 

: Enter Attendants. By « 

Antony yet. Take hence this Jack,” and whip hin, = 
Eno. Pis better playing with a hon's whelp, 

. Cleo} 

Than with an old one dying. 

HY om Moon and ſtars! Othe! 

Whip him: —Were't twenty of the greateſt uiba- | 

| taries | f 
DE 4 
—— the fulleſt man,] The moſt complete, and perfet. ©, * 
in Othello : . A 
„What a full fortune doth the thick-lips owe.“ ſerva 
See Vol. VI. p. 288, n. 5, MALONE. whe! 
© Like boys unto 4 muls, ] i. e. a ſcramble. Porz. . 
So uſed by Ben Jonſon in his Magnetic Lady "ag 
4 —— nor are they thrown 5 5 
«© To make a muſs among the gameſome ſuitors.” 
Again, in The Spaniſh Gipfie, by Middleton and Rowley, 1653: 
„To fee if thou be'ſt alcumy or no, 
„ They'll throw down gold in muſes,” STEEVENS. 1 


1 Take hence this Jack, ] See Vol. VI. p. 243, n. 6. 
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That do acknowledge Cæſar, ſhonld I find them 

So ſancy with the hand of ſhe here, ( What's her 

name, 

Since ſhe was Cleopatra?*)_ Whip him, fellows, 

Till, like a boy, you ſee him cringe his face, 

And whine aloud for mercy: Take him hence. 
Trays. Mark Antony, - | 
ANT., Tug bim away: being whipp'd, 

Bring him again: This Jack“ of Cæſar's ſhall 

Bear us an errand to him.— 

| Exeunt Att. with THYREUS. 


Yon were half blaſted ere I knew you :—Ha! 
Have I my pillow left unpreſs'd in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawfal race, 

And by a gem of women, to be abus'd 

By one that looks on feeders? * 


 —— ( What's her name, 


Since ſhe was Cleopatra? )] That is, fince ſhe ceaſed to be 
Cleopatra, — So when Ludovico ſays, 

„Where is this raſh and moſt unfortunate man? 
Othello replies 


„% That's he that was Othello. Here I am. M. MASON, 


9 — This Jack —] Old copy — The Jack. CorreRed by Mr. Pope. 

MALONE, 

* By one that looks on feeders? ] One that waits at the table while 
others are eating, JOHNSON. | 


A feeder, or an eater, was anciently the term of reproach for a 
ſervant. So, in Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman: Bar my doors. 
where are all my eaters? My mouths now! bar up my doors, my 
varlets,” One who looks on feeders, is one who throws away her 
regard on ſervants, ſuch as Antony would repreſent Thyreus to 
de. Thus in Cymbeline : 

„ that baſe wretch, 
„% One bred of alms, and fofter'd with cold diſhes, 
„The very ſcraps o' the court. STEEVENS. 


I incline to think Dr. Johnſon's interpretation of this paſſage 
the true one. Neither of the quotations in my apprehenſion ſupport 
Mr, Stegvens's explication of feeders as ſynonymous to a ſervanh 


* 
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CLEO. Good my lord — 
ANT. You have been a boggler ever: — 
But when we in our viciouſneſs grow hard, 
(O miſery on't!) the wiſe gods ſeel our eyes; 


80 fantaſtick and pedantick a writer as Ben Jonſon, having in one 
paſſage made one of his characters call his attendants, bis eater, 
appears to me a very flender ground for ſuppoling feeders and ſe. 
vants to be ſynonymous, In Timon of Athens this word occurs again 
« — So the gods blels me, | 
„% When all our offices have been oppreſs'd 
„% With-riotous feeders, —, " 

There alſo Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes f-eders to mean ſervan's. Buy 
I do not fee why all our offices” may not mean all the span- 
ments in Timon's houſe; (for certainly the Steward did not mean 
to lament the exceſſes of Timon's retinue only, withaut at all noticing 
that of his maſter and his gueſts;) or, if offices can ouly mean ſuch 
parts of a dwelling-bouſe 17 are aſſign'd to ſervants, I do not cone 
ceive that, becauſe feeders is there defcriptive of thoſe menial u. 
tendants who were thus fed, the word uſed by itſelf, unaccompanied 
by others that determine its meaning, as in the paſſage be ſote us, 
ſhould neceflarily lignify a ſervent. 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that a ſubſequent paſſe 
may be urged in favour of the interpretation which Mr. Steeveui 
has given: 

© To flatter Cæſar, would you mingle eyes 
© With one that lies his points?” MaLoNnr, 


On maturer conlideration, Mr. Malone will find that Timon! 
Ste ward has not left the exceſſes of his maſter, and his gueſts, un- 
noticed; for though be firſt adverts to the luxury of their ſervants, 
he immediately af:erwards alludes to their own, which he conſoez 
to the rooms (not offices) that ** blaz'd with lights, aud bray'd with 
minſtrelſy. ” — My definition therefore of the term — offices, vil 
Kill maintain its ground. 

In further ſupport of it, fee a note on Macbeth, Vol. XI. p.83, 
n. 8. where offices occurs, a reading which Mr, Malone has ov!* 
looked, and conſequently left without remazk. + 

Duncan would hardly have ** ſent forth largeſs to Macbeth 5 
offices, had theſe offices been (as Mr, Malone ſeems willing 40 fe. 
preſent them) ** all the apartments in the houſe.*'* STEEVEN: 


9 =— ſteel our eyts; Ke] This paſſage ſhould be pointed thus: 
„ feel our eyes; | 
++ In our own kth drop our clear judgements,” TWIN. 
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s our own filth drop our clear jadgements ; * make 
| us $ | 
Adore our errors; laugh at us, while we flrut 
To our confuſion. | | 

CIroo. O, is it come to this? 
Ar. I found you as a morſel, cold upon 
Dead Cæſar's trencher: nay, yon were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey's; beſides what hotter hours, 
Unregiſter'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxurionſly pick'd out: — For, I am ſure,” 
Though you can gueſs what temperance ſhould be, 


a. You know not what it is. 
ean CLEO. Wherefore is this? 


ANT. To let a fellow that will take rewards, 
And ſay, God quit you! be familiar with 
My playfellow, your hand; this kingly ſeal, 
And plighter of high hearts! — O, that I were 
Upon the hill of Baſan,* to outroar 


I haye adopted this punQuation. Formetly, 
— ſeel our eyes . N 
In our own filth; &c., STervens. - 

In our awn filth drop our clear judgements; ] If I tinderſtand the 
foregoing alluſion, it is ſuch as ſcarce deſerves illuſtration, which, 
however, may be caught from a fimile in Mr. Pope's Dunciad : 

„As what a Dytchman plumps into the lakes, &c, 

In King Henry FV. Ad III. ſc. v. we have already met with a 

conceit of ſimilar indelicacy : | 
© He'll drop his heart into the fink of feat. STEEVENS., 

* Luxuriouſly pick'd out: —] Luxuriouſly means wantonly, So, 

ia King Lear : | 
„% To't luxury, pellmell, for 1 lack ſoldiers,” STeEvens, 


See Vol. V. p. 195, n. 7; and Val, VI. p. 210, n. 2. 

; x MALONE, 

2 —— the hill of Baſan, ] This is from Pſalm lxviii, 15. As the 
hace Baſan, ſo is God's hill: even an high bill, as the hill of 
alzy,” 85 © BEES 5 


, 
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The horned herd!“ for I have ſavage cauſe; 


And to proclaim it civilly, were like 
A halter'd neck, which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him.“ — Is he whipp'd? 


Re-enter Ailendants, with THYREUS. 


1. ATT. Soundly, my lord. 

AnT. Cry'd he? and begg'd he pardon? 

1. ATT. He did aſk favour. 

ANT, If that thy father live, let him repent 

Thou waſt not made his daughter; and be-thoy 
ſorry 

To follow Cæſar in his triumph, ſince 

Thou haſt been whipp'd for following him: hence- 

forth, | 

The white hand of a lady fever thee, 

Shake thou to look on't. — Get thee back to Czar, 

Tell him thy entertainment: Look, thou ſay, * 


* The horned herd! ] It is not without pity and indigoation that 
the reader of this great poet meets ſo often with this low jel, 
which is too much a favourite to be left out of either mirth or fury, 

JOHNS08, 

The idea of the horned herd was caught from Pſalm xxii, 14 
„% Many oxen are come about me: fat bulls of Baſan cloſe me in on 
every fide.” STEEVENS. 


5 For being yare about him. ] i. e. ready, nimble, adroit. 80, 
ia a preceding ſcene : : 
«+ Their (hips are yare, yours heavy. STEEVENS., 


5 —— thou ſay, &c.] Thus in the old tranſlation of Plutarch, 
„% Whereupon Antonius cauſed him to be taken and well fauouredl 
whipped, and ſo ſent him vato Czfar: and bad him tell him that 
he made bim angrie with him, bicauſe he ſhowed him ſelf prowde 
and diſdainfull towards him, and now ſpecially wben he was ealit 
to be angered, by reaſon of his preſent miſerie. To be ſhort, if 
this miſlike thee, ſaid he, thou haſt Hipparchus one of my iofran- 
chiſed bondmen with thee: hang him if thou wilt, or whippe 119 
at thy pleaſure, that we may crie quittaunce.“ STEEVENS. 
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He makes me angry with him: for he ſeems 
proud and diſdainful; harping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was: He makes me angry; 
And at this time moſt eaſy 'tis to do't; 
When my good flars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and ſhot their fires 
Into the abiſm of hell. If he miſlike 
My ſpeech, and what is done; tell him, he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranchis'd bondman, whom 
He may at pleaſure whip, or hang, or torture, 
As he ſhall like, to quit me:“ Urge it thou: 
Hence with thy ſtripes, begone. | Exit ThyREUs, 

Cixo. Have you done yet? 

ANT. Alack, onr terrene moon 
Is now eclips'd ; and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony ! : 

CLEo. I muſt ſtay his time. 

Ax Tr. To flatter Cæſar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points?“ 


ti 


Ciro. a a Not know me yet? 
AnT. Cold-hearted toward me? 
CLEO, Ab, dear, if I be ſo, 


From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 
And poiſon it in the ſource; and the firſt ſtone 
Drop in my neck: as it determines, * ſo 


7 —— to quit me:] To repay me this inſult; to requite me. 
Jonxsox. 
* With one that ties his Points?] i. e. with a menial attendant. 
Points were laces with metal tags, with which the old trunkhoſe 
were faſtened. Maron. . 


9 —— as it determines, ] That is, as the hailſtone diſſolves. 
k M. MASON, 
So, in King Henry IV. P. II: 
„Till his friend fickneſs hath determin's me. 
Se Vol. XIII. p. 197, u. 4. STAELVENS, 
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Diſſolve my life! The next Czſarion ſmite!? 
Till, by degrees, the memory of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

By the diſcandying of this pelleted ſtorm, “ 


Lie graveleſs; till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for prey!“ 


ANT. | I am ſatisfied. 
Cæſar fits down in Alexandria; where 


I will oppoſe his fate. Oar force by land 
Hath nobly held; our ſever'd navy too 


Have knit again, and fleet, threat'ning moſl ſes 
like: $ 


— The next Cefarion Jmile !] Cæſation was Cleopatra's ſor 
by Julius Czſar, STEEVENS, 
The folio has ſmile. This literal error will ſerve to corroborilt 
Dr. Fatwer's conjeQure in King Henry F. Vol. XIII. p. 307, 8. 
| Reeo, 
* By the diſcandying of this pelleted form,] The old folios re, 
diſcandering : from which corruption both Dr, Thirlby and I fas, 
we muſt retrieve the word with which I have reformed the ner. 
THEOBALY, 
Diſcandy is uſed in the next ad. MALO, 
3 —— till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for prey? | We have a kindred thought n 
Macbeth : | 
hs our monuments Re oo 
« Shall be the maws of kites.” STFLVENS, 


4 and fleet, ] Float was a modern emendation, perhaps fig 
'The old reading is, | | 
| — ad fleet. —— JN. | 
I bave replaced the old reading. Float and fleet were ſynonj« 
mous. S0, in the tragedy of Edward+11. by Marlow, 1598: 
„ This ifle ſhall Feet upon the ocean. 
Again, in Tamburlaine, 1590: ; 
© Shall meet thoſe Chriſtians fleeting with the tide, " 
Again, in The Cobler's Prophecy, 1594 : : 
© And envious ſnakes among the fleeting fiſh,” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. vii: 
And in frayle wood on Adriana guife doth fleet. 7, 
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Where haſt thon been, my heart Doſt thou hear, 
lady ? | 

If from the field I ſhall return once more 

To kiſs theſe lips, I will appear in blood; 

I and my ſword will earn our chronicle;* 


There is hope in it yet. | 
CLEO. That's my brave lord! 
AnT. I will be treble-fmew'd,* hearted, breath'd, 

Aud fight malictoully: for When mine hours 

Were nice and lucky,” men did ranſbm lives 


Again, in Harding Chronicle, 1543 : | | 
% The bodies fl-te amonge our ſhippes eche daye.“ 
M. Tollet has lince furniſhed me with inflances in ſupport of this 
old reading, from Verſte gau's Reflitutton of decay'd Intelligence, 
Holinſhed's Deſcription of Scotland, aud Spenſer's Colin Clout's come 


home again. STEEVENS, 


The old reading ſhould certainly be reflored. Fleet is the old 
word for float. See Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 1598, 23999, 
4383, Trawutrr. 


* | and my ſword will! earn our chronicle; ] I ard my ſword will 
do ſuck afls as ſhall deſerve to be recorded. MALOXNE, 
So, in-a former part of this ſcene Enobarbus has faid : 
And carns a place i' the ſtory.“ STEEVENS- 
© 1 will be treble-finew'd, | So, in The Tempeſt ; * — 
» Which to do, | 
„% Trebles thee o'er.” | 
Antony means to ſay, that he will be treble-4ecarted, and treble- 
breati'd, as well as treble-ſinew'd, MALOKE; 
1 Were nice and lucky, ] Nice, for delicate, courtly, flowing in 
peace, WARBURTON. ; 
Nice rather ſeems to be, juft fit for my pripoſe, agree to my 
wh. So we vulgarly ſay of auy ihing that is done better thaa was 
expected, it is nice. Jouasos. | 
Mice is trifling. So, in Romeo avd Juliet. AR V. ſe. ii: 
** The letter was not nice, but full of charge.“ 
See a note on this pallige, STEEVENS. 
Again, in King Richard II: | 
„ Ns lord, £1418 a1gues conſcience in von grace, 
But the relſpeRs therept are nice and (riozal,” MALONE. 


L 
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Of me for jeſts; but now, Ill ſet my teeth, E. 
And ſend to darkneſs all that ſtop me. — Come, 
Let's have one other gaudy night: call to me 8. t 
All my fad captains, fill our bowls; once more The 
Let's mock the midnight bell. Adi 
CLEO. It is my birth-da: Reſt 
I had thought, to have held it poor; but, ſince ny It ex 
lord | Som 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra.“ 
AnT: We'll yet do well. . 
CLEO. Call all his noble gaptains to my lord, | 
ANT. Do ſo, we'll ſpeak to them; and to-night ban 
III force | lando 
The wine peep through their ſcars.—Come on, ny 
queen | 7. 
There's ſap in't yet. ? The next time I do fight, Thib 
Fil make death love me; for I will contend 
Even with his peſtilent ſcythe.“ hy 
[ Exeunt ANTONY, CLEOPATRA, and Attendants, yoo 
Aſa 
7 —— gaudy night: ] This is ſtill an epithet beſtowed on ſeil lite 
days in the colleges of either univerſity. Srxzvxxs. fooli 
Gawdy, or Grand days in the inns of court, are four in it St 


year, Aſcenſion day, Midſummer day, All-ſaints day, and Cats 
dlemas day. The etymology of the word,” ſays Blount in | 
Didionary, „ may be taken from Judge Gawdy, who (as ſome 
affirm] was the rſt inſtitutor of thoſe days; or rather from g. 
dium, becaule (to ſay truth) they are days of joy, as bringing goo! 
cheer to the hungry ſtudents, In colleges they are moſt common! 
called Gawdy, in inns of court Grand days, and in ſome oller 
places they are called Collar days.” Reev. 

Days of good cheer in ſome of the foreign univerſities are called 
Gaudeamus days. C. | 

* Is Antony again, Fc. ] I ſhrewdly ſuſpect that — again, ubich 
ſpoils the verſe, is an interpolation, on the players' old principle oj 
opening the ſenſe, without regard to the metre, STEEVENS- 

9 There's ſap in't yet. | So, in King Lear: 

++ Then there's life in't.“ $STEEVENS, 


\ 
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Exo. Now he'll out-ſtare the lightning. * To be 


furious, 
Is, to be frighted ont of fear: and in that mood, 
The dove will peck the eſtridge; and I lee ſtill, 
Adiminution in our captain's brain 
Reſtores his heart: When valour preys on reaſon, 
It eats the ſword it fights with. I will ſeek _ 
Some way to leave him. I kExit. 


Tie next time T do fight, = 
I'll mate death love me; for I will contend | 
Even with his peflilent ſcythe.]) This idea ſeems. to have been 
taught from the 12th book of Harrington's tranf{lation of The Or- 
lando Furioſo, 1591 : 
% Death goth about the field, rejoicing mickle, 
© To fee a fword that fo ſurpaſs'd his fickle.” | 
The idea, however, is not eutirely modern; for in Statius, 
Thebaid I. v. 633, we find that death is armed with a weapon: 
Mots fila ſororum 0 
Enſe metit. STESVENS. 


| I Now i out-ſtare the lightning. ] Our author in many of the 
ſpeeches that he bas attributed to Antony, ſeenis to have had the 
following paſſage in North's tranſlation of Plutarch in his thoughts : 
« He [Antony] ufed a manner of phraſe in his ſpeeche, called 
Aliatick, which carried the beſt grace at that time, and was much 
like to him in his manners and life; for it was full of oftentation, 

fooliſh braverie, and vaine ambition.” MALONE. y 

Ste Dr, Jotinfon's note, at the concluſion of the play. 
STREVENS. 


— 
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* 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 
Czſar's Camp at Alexandria, 


Enter CAR, reading a letter; Ac RIPPA, Mtcexaz, 
and Others. 


Cas. He calls me boy; and chides, as he hi 
power Ne 

To beat me out of Egypt: my meſſenger 
He hath whipp'd with rods; dares me to perſond 
combat, 

C ſar to Antony: Let the old ruffian know, 
I have many other ways to die; * mean time, 
Langh at his challenge. 
Mc. | Ceſar muſt think,” 


— 


+ | have many oller ways to die;] What a reply is this to Autosy! 
challenge? tis acknowledging that he ſhould die under the unequal 
combat; but it we read, 

He bath many other ways to die: mean time, 
I laugh at his challenge. 

la this readivg we have poignancy, and the very repartee of Cz» 
ſar, Let's hear Plutarch. After this, Antony ſent a challenge i! 
Cafar, to fight him hand to hand, and received for anſwer, that le 
might find teveral other ways to end bis life. UyTon, 


I think this emendation deſerves to be received.” It had, before 


Mr. Upton's book appeared, been made by Sir T. Hanmer. 
| Jonxs0% 


Moft indiſputably this is the ſenſe of Plutarch, and given ſo i 
the modern tranllations; but Shakipeare was mifled by the 20. 
diguity of the old one: „ Antonius ſent again to challenge Czlat 
to fight him: Cæſar anſwered, that he had many other ways # 
die, than ſo,” FARMER. 


5 Cexſor muſt think, | Read: 
Ceſar uceds muſt think, —. RITSON, 


a, 
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When one ſo great begins to rage, he's hunted 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
Make boot of his diſtraction: Never anget 
Made good guard for itſelf, INES 
Cs. | Let onr beſt heads 
Know, that to-mortow the laſt of many battles 
We mean to fight: — Within our files there are 
Of thoſe that ſerv'd Mark Antony but late, 
Enough to fetch him in.“ See it be done; 
And feaſt the army : we have ſtore to do't, 


And they bave earn 'd the waſte, Poor Antony ! | 
[ Excunt; 


* 


SCENE II. 
Alexandria. A Room in the ern 


Enter Atouy, CLEOPATRA, ENOBARBUS, Cotkn 
MIAN, IRAS, ALEXAs, and Others, 


Ar. He will not fight with me, Domitius. | 
Eno, No. 
Axr. Why ſhould he not? 

Exo. He thinks, being twenty times of better 
fortune, 


This is a very probable ſupplement for the ſyllable here d4Þparenily 
loſt, So, in King Henry VIII: 
© But I muſt needs to the Tower. STEEVENS. 
* Make boot of ] Take advantage of. JOHNSON, 
7 Enough to fetch him in.] So, in Cymbeline 2 
6. break out, and ſwear 
© He'd fetch us in. STEEVEXNS, 
Ses it be done :] Be was inſerted by Sir Thomas Hanmer 
to complete the meaſure, STEEVENS, | 
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He is twenty men to one. 
ANT. To-morrow, ſoldier, 

By ſea and land Fll fight: or I will hve, 

Or bathe my dying honour in the blood 

Shall make it live again. Woo't thou fight well? 
Eno. I'll ſtrike ; and cry, Take all.* «© 
AnT. Well ſaid ; come on.— 

Call forth my houſehold ſervants ; let's to-night 


Enter Servants. 


Be bounteous at our meal.—Give me thy hand, 
Thou haſt been rightly boneſt ; {o halt thou; 
And thou,*— and thou, — and thou: — you have 
ſerv'd me well, 
And kings have been your fellows. 
CLEO. What means this? 
Eno. Tis one of thoſe odd tricks,” which for 
row ſhoots Aſde. 
Out of the mind. 
ANT. And thou art honeſt too. 
I wiſh, I could be made ſo many men; 
And all of you clapp'd up together in 


5 —— Take all.] Let the ſurvivor take all. No compoſition, 
vidory or death. JOHNSON, 
So, in King Lear : 
«© — — unbonneted he runs, 
i And bids what will, take all.” STEEVENS, 


6 And thou, ] And, which is wanting in the old copy, vi 
ſupplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer, © STEEVENS. - 


7 —— one of thoſe odd tricks, ] I know not what obſcurity be 
editors find in tbis paſſage. Trick is here ufed in the ſenſe in 
which it is uttered every day by every mouth, elegaut and vulgar: 
yet Sir T. Hanmer changes it to freats, and Dr. Warburton, 
bis rage of Galliciſm, to traits, JOuNSON. 


* 
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An Antony ; tbat I might do you ſervice, 
So good as you have done. 


SERV. The gods forbid! 


Axr. Well, my good fellows, wait on me to- 
night : x 
Scant not my cups; and make as much of me, 
As when mine empire was your fellow too, 
And ſuffer'd my command, | 


CLEO. 6 . What does he mean? 
Exo. To make his followers weep. . 
Ar. Lend me to-night; 


May be, it is the period of your duty: 

Haply, you ſhall not ſee me more; or if, 

A mangled ſhadow :” perchance, * to-morrow 

You'll ſerve another maſter, I look on you, 

As one that takes his leave. Mine honeſt friends, 
I turn you not away ; but, like a maſter 

Married to your good ſervice ſtay till death: 


1 mo 0r if, | 
A mangled ſhadow :) Or if you fee me more, you will fee me 
« mangled ſhadow, only the external form of what I was. 
Jonxsox. 


The thought is, as uſual, taken ſrom Sir Thomas North's trauf- 
lation of Plutarch: „ So being at ſupper, (as it is reported) he 
commanded his officers and houſehold ſeruauntes that waited on 
him at his bord, that they ſhould fill his cuppes full, and make 
as much of him as they could: for faid he, you know not whether 
you ſhall doe ſo mnch for me to morrow or not, or whether you 
ſhall ſerue an other maifter: and it may be you ſhall ſee me no 
more, but a dead bodie. This notwichſtanding, perceiuing that 
his frends and men fell a weeping to heare him (ay ſo, to ſalue 
that he had ſpoken, he added this more vnto it; that he would not 
leade them to battel, where he thought not rather ſafely to returng. 
with vidkorie, than vallianily to dye with honor,” STEEVENS, ” 


—.— perclance,] To complete the verſe, might we not read 
nay, perchance, kc.? Nay, on this occaſion, as on many others, 
would be uſgd to ſiguify— Not only ſo, but more. STEEVENS. 
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Tend me to-night two hours, I aſk no more, 
And the gods yield you for't !® 
Eno. What mean you, fir, 
To give them this diſcomfort ? Look, they weep; 
And I, anaſs, am onion-ey'd;* for ſhame, 
Transform us not to women. 
ANT. Ho, ho, ho 5 


And the gods yield you ſor't!] i. e. reward you. See 2 note 
on Macbeth, Vol. XI. p. 65, n. 6; and another on As you lite it 
Vol. VIII. p. 329, n. 6. STEEVENS. 


? —— onion-ry'd;] I have my eyes as full of tears as if the 
had been fretted by onipns. JOHNSON. 


So, in The Birth of Merlin, 1662: 
„ I fee ſomething like a peel'd onion ; 
It makes me weep again.“ STEEVENS. 


See p. 195, u. 3, MALONE, 


3 Ant. Ho, ho, ho!] i. e. flop, or deff. Antony defires his 
followers to ceaſe weeping. So, in Chaucer. The Knighte: Taly 
v. 1706. edit, 1775: 

« This duk his courſer with his ſporres ſmote, 
„ And at a ſtert he was betwix hem tuo, 
© And pulled out a ſwerd, and cried, ho! 
«© No more, up peioe of leſing of your bed.“ 

But Mr. Tyrwhitt in a note on ver. 2535, of the Canterbuy 
Tales doubts whether this interjeQivn was uſed except to command 
a ceſſation of fighting. The ſucceeding quotations, however, vill 
while they illuſtrate an obſcurity in Shakſpeare, prove that Jo wi 
by no means ſo confined in its meaning. Gawin Douglas tina 
lates —— „ Helenum, farique vetat Saturnia Juno,“ (Æxeid L. 
v. 380.) „ The douchter of auld Saturn Juno 

„% Forbiddis Helenus to ſpeik it, and crys ho.” 

In the Gloflary to the folio edition of this Tranſlation, Edi). 
1710, it is ſaid that Ho is av Interjegion commanding to debt 
or leave off.“ x 

It occurs again in Langham's Letter concerning Queen Elizabett; 
entertainment at Killingworth Caftle, 1575, 12mo, p. 61, cited iv 
The Reliques of Antient Poetry, ** Heer was no ko in devout disk 
yng.“ | | 
Aud in The Myrrour of good manners compyled in latyn by Domu 
Manqyn and tranſlated into engliſhe by Alexander Bercley pre. ins. 
fed by Rychard Pynſon, bl. I. no date, fol. Ambition is co 
pared to 
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Now ho witch take me, ir! meant it thus! 
Grace grow where thoſe drops fall!“ My hearty 


friends, | 4 
You take me in too dolorous a ſenſe : | 
I ſpake to you* for your comfort: did deſire you 
To burn this night with torches: Know, my hearts, 
hope well of to-morrow ; and will lead you, 
Where rather Fl expect victorious life, 
Than death and honour.“ Let's to ſupper ; come. 


And drown conſideration. | [ Excunt, 


SCENE Ill, 


The ſame. Before the Palace. 


Enter two Soldiers, to their guard, 


1. SOLD. Brother, good night: to-morrow is the 
day. | | 
2. SOLD. It will determine one way : fare you 
well. 
Heard you of nothing ſtrange abont the ſtreets ? 
1. SoLD. Nothing: What news? 


© The ſacke inſaciable, 
„% The ſacke without botome, which never can ſay 40.“ 
| HoLT WHITE, 
Grace grow were thoſe drops fall!] So, in King Richard IT. 
Here did ſhe drop a tear; bere, in this place, 
* Il fet a bank of rue, ſaut herb of grace,” STEEVENS- 
* I ſpake to you —— ] Old copy, redundanlly : 
For I ſpake to you —. STEEVENS., 
— death and honour, } That is, an honourable death. 
UPTON, 
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2. SOLD. Belike, 'tis but a rumom: 
Good night to you. 
1. SOLD. Well, fir, good night. 


Enter two other Soldters, 


2. SOLD. Soldier, 
Have careful watch. 
3, Sold. And you: Good night, good night, 
[The firſt two place themſelves at their puſs, 
4. SOLD. Here we: [They take their poſts. | and 
if to-morrow * 
Our navy thrive, I have an abſolute hope 
Our landmen will ſtand up. | 
3, SOLD: - Lis a brave army, 
And full of purpoſe. 
+ | [ Muſick of hautboys under the ſlag. 
4- SOLD. Peace, what noile ?” 


6 | Muſick of hautboys under the tage, ) This circumflance u! 
colle from Mr, Warton) might have been ſuggeſted to Shakſpene 
by ſome of the machineries in Maſques. Holinſhed, deſcribing 2 
very curious device or ſpedtacle preſented before Queen Elizabeth, 
inſiſts particularly on the ſecret or myiterious muſick of ſome hs 
tious Nymphs, 4+ which, he adds, ſurely had been a noble hearing, 
and the more melodious for the varietie [ novelty ] thereof, becaule 
it ſhould come ſecretlie and ſtraugelie out of the earth.” Vol, Ill 
f. 1297. STEEVENS. | 


7 Peace, what noiſe? ] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch. 
„% Furthermore, the ſelfe lame night within little of midnight, 
when all (he citie was quiet, full of feare, and ſortowe, thinkin 
what would be the iſſye and ende of this watte; it is ſaid that ſo- 
dainly they heard a maruelous ſweete harmonie of ſundry ſortes ol 
zultrumentes of mulicke, with the crie of a multitude of people, 4 
mey had bene dauncinge, and had ſong .as they vſe in Bacchus 
feuſtes, with mouinges and turyings after the maner of the fatyrts: 
x 11. ſeemed that this daunce went through the city vnto the git 
that opened to the enemies, & that all the troupe that made this 
noiſe they heard, went out of the city at that gate, Now, ſuch 


* 
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1. SOLD. Liſt, lit! 
2. SoLD. Hark! 

1. SoLD. Muſick i' the air. 

3, SOLD. Under the earth. 

4. SOLD. It Gave well * 


Does it not? 
3. SOLD. No. 


1. SOLD. Peace, I ſay. What ſhould this 
mean ? | 
2. SOLD. Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony 
lave- :-..-* 
Now leaves him. | 
1. SOLD. Walk; let's ſee if other watchmen 
Do hear what we do, [They advance to another poſt. 
2. SOLD, How now, maſters ? 
SOLD. How now? 


How now ? do you hear this? 
[Several ſpeaking together. 
1. SOLD. Ay; Is'tnot ſtrange ? 
3, SOLD. Do you hear, maſters? do you hear? 
1. SOLD, Follow the noiſe ſo far as we have 
uarter ; 

Let's ſee how't will give off. 

SOLD. | ſeveral ſpeaking.] Content: Tis ſtrange. 


Excunt. 


33 in reaſon ſought the depth of the interpretation of this wonder, 
thought that it was the god vnto whom Antonius bare ſingular 
ceuotion to counterfeate and reſemble him, that did forſake them.“ 

STEEVENS. 


* It figns well, &c.] i, e. it bodes well, Kc. STEEVENS, 


/ 
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* 


S CEN E IV. 
The ſame. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Ax ToNx, and CLEOPATRA ; CHARMIAN, an 
Others, attending, 


ANT. Eros! mine armour, Eros! 


Co. Sleep alittle, 
ANT. No, my chuck.“ — Eros, come: mine ar 
mour, Eros! 


Enter Eros, with armour. 


Come, my good fellow,* put thine iron ? on:— 
If fortune be not ours to-day, it is 
Becauſe we brave her, —Come. 


CLEO. Nay, I'II help too. 
' What's this for? 


7 —— fy chuck.] i. e. chicken. Sec Vol. XI. p. 151. u. 2. 

| STEEVENS, 
—— my good fellow,]) The neceſſary pronoun polleſbive—y, 
was introduced, in aid of metre, by Mr. Rowe. STEEVENS, 

9 —— thine iron——] 1 think it ſhould be rather, 

—— mine i70%——]OHNSON, 

Thine iron is the iron which thou haſt in thy band, i. e. Antony" 
armour, So, in King Henry J. Henry ſays to a ſoldier, „ Give 
me thy glove;” meaning Henry's own glove, which the ſoldier 4 
that moment had in his hat. MaLoOne. 
 * Nay, I'll kelp too.] Theſe three little ſpeeches, which in tbe 
other editions are only one, and given to Cleopatra, were happily 
diſentangled by Sir T. Hanmer, JouNnsSON, 

In the old copy the words ftand thus. Cleo. Nay I'll help too. 
Antony. What's this for? A let be, let be; Kc. Sooth, la, I 
help: Thus it muſt be. . 

Sir Thomas Hanmer gave the words — . What's this for? 
Antony; but that they belong to Cleopatra appears clearly, | 
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ANT. Ah, let be, let bt! thou art 
The armourer of my heart: —Falfe, 1 this, 
this. i 
CLeo. Sooth, la, I'll help: Thus it uk be. 
Adr. Well, well; 
We ſhall thrive now. Seeſt thou, my good fellow! ? 
Go, but on thy defences. - 

EROS. Briefly, fir, * 

Cro. Is not this buckled well 

ANT Rarely, rarely; 

He that unbuckles this, till we do pleaſe 

To doff'tꝰ for, our repoſe, ſhall hear a ſtorm. — 

Thou fambleſt, Eros; and my queen's a ſquire 

More tight at this, than thou: Deſpaich, =O 
love, : 

That thou could'ſt ſee my wars to-day, and knew'ſt 

The royal occupation! thou ſhould'ſt fee 


Enter an Officer, armed, 


A workman in't, =Good morrow to thee; wel- 
come: 

Thou look'ſt like him that . a - this charge: 
To buſineſs that we love, we riſe betime, 

And go to it with delight. 


think, frag the ſubſequent words, which have been 1ightly attri- 
buted to Antony, What's this piece of your armour for? fays the 
queen, Let it alone, replies Antony; * fallez this, this.” 
This is the piece that you ought to have given me, aud not that 
of which you aſk'd the uſe. MALOxx. 

* Briefly, Ar. That is, quickly, fir. JOHNSON. 

\ To dof't—] To doff is to do off, to 7 off. See Vol. XI. 
p. 369, n. 5. STEEVENS. 

* More tight at this than tion: Tight is handy, adrott. So, 
in The Mer- y Wives of Windſor :—** bear you theſe letters tightly.” 
ln the country, a {ight laſs ſlill fignifies a handy ane, STEEVENS, 
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Orr. A thouſand, fir, 
Farly though it be, have on their riveted trim,“ 
And at the port expect you. 


Enter OVENS . Soldiers. 


2. Orr. The morn is fair. Good morrow, b. 
neral.” 


ALL. Good morrow, general. 

ANT, *T is well blown, lads, 
This morning, like the ſpirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes.— 
So, ſo; come, give me that: this way; well ſaid. 
Fare thee well, dame, whate'er becomes of me: 


This is a ſoldier's kiſs : rebukable, [ kiſſes her, 


And worthy ſhameful check it were, to ſtand 
On more mechanick compliment; I'll leave thee 
Now, like a man of ſteel,-You, that will fight, 
Follow me cloſe; I'll bring you to't—Adieu, 
[ Exeunt AnT. EROs, Officers, and Soldiers, 
CHAR. Pleaſe you, retire to your chamber? 
CLEO. Lead me, 
He goes forth gallantly, That he and Cæſar might 
Determine this great war in ſingle fight! 
Then Antony, —But now. — Well, on. | Excunt, 


o have on their riveted trim, ] So, in King Henry V: 


© The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up.“ MATONE. |» 
7 The morn is fair. — Geod morrow, general ! ] This ſpeech, 1a 
the old copy, is erroneouſly given to Alexas. STEEVENS. 


Alexas had now reyolted, and therefore could not be the ſpeaker, 
See p. 368. MALONE, 


( Shout: Trumpets, flouriſh, 


replie! 
dier, 
bis fa. 
The 
ſpeect 
to Er 
reply 
comp 
{i W 


regu]: 
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SCENE v. 


Antony's Camp near Alexandria, 

ſh, | | | 

Trumpets ſound. Enter AnTony and Eros; @ 
Soldier meeting them. | 


Sod. The gods make this a happy day to An- 
tony! 

AnT. Would, thou and thoſe thy ſcars had once 

* prevail d ; 
To make me fight at land! 

$0LD. | | Had'ſt thou done ſo, 
The kings that have revolted, and the ſoldier 
That has this morning left thee, would have till 
Follow'd thy heels. LE | 

ANT. Who's gone this morning ? 

SOLD. Who? 
One eyer near: Call for Enobarbus, 
He ſhall not hear thee; or from Cæſar' camp 
day, 1 am none of thane. 

ANT. What ſay'ſt thou? 

SOLD. Sir, 


v, 


Sold. The gods male this a happy day to Antony !] "Tis evident, 
u Dr. Thirbly likewiſe conjeQured, by what Antony immediately 
replies, that this line ſhould not be placed to Eros, but to the ſol- 
diet, who, before the battle of Adium, adviſed Antony to try 
bis fate at land, THEOBALD, | 


The ſame miftake has, I think, happened in the next two 
ſpeeches addreſſed to Antony, which are alſo given in the old copy 
to Eros, I have given them to the ſoldier, who would naturally 
eply to what Antony ſaid, Antony's words, What ſayft thou ?” 
compared with what follows, ſhew that the ſpeech beginning, 
Who? One ever near thee :” Kc. belongs to the ſoldier. This 
tezulaion was made by Mr. Capell. Maroxx. 


. 
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He is with Cæſar. | 


EROS, Sir, his cheſts and treaſure 
He has not with him. he | 

ANT. Is he gone? 

SOLD. Moſt certain, 


ANT. Go, Eros, ſend his treaſure after; do it 
Detain no jot, I charge thee : write to him 
(Iwill ſubſcribe) gentle adieus, and greetings: 
Say, that I wiſh he never find more cauſe 
To change a maſter.—- O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honeſt men Eros, deſpatch.” [Exe 


9 Eros, deſpatch.) Thus the ſecond folio; except that ibeſe 
two words are here, for the ſake of metre, tranſpoſed. The fif 
folio has | ; 5 

Diſpatch Enobarbus. 
Dr. Johnſon would read: 
Deſpatch! To Enobarbus ID . 
And Mr. Hott White ſuppoſes that “ Antony, being aſtoniſhed a 
the news of the deſertion of Enobarbus, merely repeats his naue i 
a tone of ſurprize.“ 

In my opinion, Antony was deſigned only to enforce the order he 
had already given to Eros. I have therefore followed the ſecond 
folio. STEEVENS, 


It will be evident to any perſon who confults the fecond folio 
with attention and candour, that many of the alterations muſt bare 
been furniſhed by ſome correged copy of the firſt folio, or an 
authority of equal weight, being ſuch as no perfon, much lefs one 
ſo ignorant and capricious as the editor has been repreſented, could 
have poſſibly hit upon, without that fort of information. Amony 6 
theſe valuable emendations is the prefent, which affords a finking ſpirite 
improvement both of the ſenſe and of the metre, and ſhould f 2— 
courſe be inſerted in the text, thus : | | d 

Corrupted honeſt men. Eros, deſpalth. 

The ſame tranſpoſition, which is a mere though frequent inad+ 

vertence of the preſs, has happened in a ſubſequent ſcene: 
% Unarm, Eros; the long days jaſk is gone:”" So 

Where the meaſure plainly 'requires, as the author malt he faſhic 
written, — Eros, unarm, RITSON, as 

pon: 


Dr. 
not m 
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SCENE VI. 


0 "Wag. | 
Cæſar's Camp before Alexandria. 


| Flouriſh, Enter CASAR, with AcRfPA, ExOBARs 
BUS, and Others, 


Cæs. Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight: 
Our will is, Antony be took alive; * 
Make it ſo known. | 
Ack. Cæſar, I ſhall. Exit Acker, 
C4s. The time of univerſal peace is near; 


Prove this a proſperous day, the three-nook'd world 
Shall bear the olive freely. 


* Our will is, Antony be took alive; ] It is obſervable with what 
jadement Shakſpeare draws the character of Oädavius. Antony 
was his hero; fo the other was not to ſhine: yet being an hiſtorical 
character, there was a neceffity to draw bim ile. But the ancient 
hiſtorians, his flatterers, had delivered bim down ſo fair, that he 
ſeems ready cut and dried for a hero. Amidfi theſe difficulties 
Shakſpeare has extricated himſelf with great addreſs, He has ad- 
mitted all thoſe great ftrokes of his charaQter as be found them, and 
yet has made him a very unamiable charader, deceitful, meane 
ſpirited, narrow-minded, proud, and reveng:ful, WARBURTON, 

" —— tie three-nook'd world 

Shall bear the olive freely. ] So, in King John ; 
„No the'e ker princes are come home again, 
% Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
„% And we ſhall ſhock them,” 

So Lyly in Euphurs ond his England, 1580: „ The iſland is in 
faſhion thiee-corner'd.” ke, MALONE, . | 

Slall bear the olive freely. } i. e. ſhall ſpring up every where 
ſpontaneouſly and without culture, WARBURTON. 

Dr. Warburton miſtikes the fenſe of the paſſage. To bear docs 
not mean to produce, but to carry; and the reaging is, that the 
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Enter a Meſſenger: 
_ Mis: Antony 
Is come into the field. | 
Cs. Go, charge Agrippa 


Plant thoſe that have revolted in the van, 
That Antony may ſeem to ſpend his fury 
Upon himſelf. [ Exeunt Cs AR and his Train; 

ENO. Alexas did revolt; and went to Jewry, 
On affairs of Antony; there did perſuade* 
Great Herod to incline himſelf to Czſar, 
And leave his maſter Antony: for this pains, 
Cæſar hath haug'd him. - Canidius, and the reſt 
That fell away, have entertainment, but 
No honourable truſt. „I have done ill; 
Of which I do accuſe myfelf ſo ſorely; 
That I will joy no more. 


world ſhall then enjoy the bleſſings of peace, of which olive branch 
were the emblem, The ſucceſs of Auguſtus could not ſo change 
the nature of things, as to make the olive-tree grow without cul 
ture in all climates, but it ſhut the gates of the temple of Janus. 

M. Maso. 

I doubt whether Mr. M. Mafon's explication of the word h 
be juſt, The poet certainly did not intend to ſpeak literally : and 
might only mean, that, ſhould this prove a proſperous day, ther 
would be no occaſion to labour to effed a peace throughout te 
world; it would take place without any effort or W 1 

ALO 


6 _— perfuade — Tue old copy has diſſuade, perhaps rig 
OHNSOW, 

It is undoubtedly corrupt. The words in the old tranſlation Of 
Plutarch are :—** for where he ſhould have kept Herodes from te- 
volting from him, he perſuaded him to turne to Czar.” mW 
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Enter a ſoldier of Cæſar's. 


Soup. Enobarbus, Antony 
Hath after thee ſent all thy treaſure, with _ 
His bounty overplus: The mellenger OH 
Came on my guard; and at thy tent is now, 
Unloading of his mules. 

Exo. {give it you. 

SOLD. Mock me not, Enobarbus. 
] tell you true: Beſt that* you ſaf'd the bringer 

Out of the hoſt; J muſt attend mine office, 

Or would have Qone't myſelf, Your emperor 
Continues ſtill a Jove, | — [Exit Soldiet. 
Exo. 1 am alone the villain of the earth, _ 
And feel I am ſo moſt.? O Antony, x 
Thon mine of bounty, how would'ſt thou have pai 
My better ſervice, when my turpitude 


oy 


Hall after thee ſent all thy treaſure, &c.] So, in the old tranſ- 
lation of Plutarch: Furthermore, he delt very friendly aud 
tourteouſly with Domitius, and againſt Cleopatraes mynde. For, 
he being ficke of an agewe when he went, and tooke a litlle boate 
to go to Cæſar's campe, Antonius was very ſoty for it, but yet he 
lent after bim all his caryage, trayne, and wen: and the ſame 
Domitius, as though he gaue him 10 vnderſtand that he repemed 
bis open treaſon, he died immediately after,” STEzvENs 
Mock me not,] Me was ſupplied by Mr. Theobald; 
n | / STEEVENS, 
- Beſt that——] For the inſertion of the pronoun—thets 
to aſlift the metre, I am aulweiable. STEEVENS. 

? And feel I am ſo moft.] That is, and feel 1am fo, more than 
any one elſe thinks it, dl. MAsOx. | 


Surely; 'this explanation cannot be right. I am alone the villain 
of the earth, means, I am pre-eminently the firſt, the greateſt villaia 
of the earth, To fland alone, is ftill uſed in that ſenſe, where any 
oue towers above his competitors. —And feet 1 am ſo moſt, mult ſig- 


ly, 1 feel or know it myſelf, more than any other perſon can or does 
feel it, REED. 6 


Vox. XVIII. B b 
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Thon doſt ſo crown with gold! This blows my 


| heart:* 
If ſwift thought break it not, a ſwifter mean 
Shall outſtrike thought: but thought will do', ] 
feel.“ 
I fight againſt thee!No: I will go ſeek 
Some ditch, wherein to die; the foul'ſt beſt fits 


My latter part of life, [ Exit 


SCENE Vit. 


Field of battle between the Camps. 


Alarum. Drums and Trumpets. Enter Achirtl, 
and Others. 


| Acn, Retire, we have engag'd ourſelves too far: 
Cæſar himſelf has work, and our oppreſſion * 
Exceeds what we expected. | [ Exeunl, 


. This blows my Beart:] All the latter editions bave: 
This bows my heart: 

I have given the original word again the place from which ! 
think it uvjuftly excluded. This generofity, (ſays Enobarbus,) (wells 
my heart, ſo that it will quickly break, if thought break it not, © 
Jwifter mean. JOUNSON, 

That to blow means to puff or ſwell, the following inſtance, i 
the laſt ſcene of this play, will ſufficiently prove: 

© —— on her breaſt 

% There is a vent of blood, and ſomething blown.” 
Again, in King Lear: 

„% No blown ambition doth our arms excite—." 


STEEVERS, 


9 —— but thought will do't, I feel.] Thought, in this palit, 
in many others, figuifies melancholy. See p. 334, n. LM = 
- MALo 


. and onr © preſhon —] Orion for oppoſition. 
gf open ] Opprefſio PP Wann 


f 
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florum. Enter ANTONY and $0408 wounded. 


Scar. O my brave emperor, this is fought in- 
deed ! 

Had we done ſo at firſt, we had driven them home 

With clouts about their heads. 

ANT. Thou bleed'ſt apace. 

Scar. I had a wound here that was like a T, 

But now 'tis made an H. 

ANT. They do retire. 

Scar. We'll beat em into bench holes; I have 
et | 

Room 1 ſcotches more. | . 


Enter Ekos. 


Eros. They are beaten, fir; and our advantage 
ſerves 


Tor a fair victory. 


SCAR, Let ns ſcore their backs, 
And ſnatch 'em up, as we take hares, behind; 
Tis ſport to maul a runner. 

ANT. | I will reward thee 
Once for thy ſpritely comfort, and ten- fold 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. 


Scar, 1111 halt after; Excunt. 


dir T. Hanmer has received oppoſition. Perbaps tightly; 
Jonuson. 


Our Ireen 3 the force by which we are oppreſi'd or 
overpowered, MALONE, 


80, in Romeo and Juliet | 
At thy good heart $ oghreſſon” STERVENS, | 
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SCENE Vil. 
Under the walls of Alexandria, 


= -_ 


Alarum. Enter ANTONY, marching ; Stk and 2 
Forces: 
ö : W 
AnT. We have beat him to his "ON Run one. 
before, D 
And let the queen know of our gueſts.— Ty A 
morrow, G 


Before the ſun ſhall ſee us, we'll ſpill the blood 
That has to day eſcap'd. I thank you all ; 
For donghty-banded are you; and have fought 
Not as you ſerv'd the cauſe, but as it had been 
Each man's like mine ; you wave ſhown all Hecton. 
Enter-the city, clip your wives,* your friends, 
Tell thein your feats; whilſt they with joyful tears 
Waſh the congealment from your wounds, and kils 
The Bear d gaſhes whole, — Give me thy hand; 
| I To Scarts, 


8 CLEO AT RA, allended. 


To this great fairy I'll commend thy ads, 
Make her thanks bleſs thee, — O thou 7 0' the 
World, 18 


—— Rur ons beſore, : 
And tet the queen know of our gueſs. ] Antony after his fuccel | 
intends to bring his officers to fup with Cleopatra, and orders no- 
tice to be given of their gueſts, JOHNSON, 
4 —— clip your 79 To clip is to embrace. See Vol. 11 
P. 121, n. 23 and Vol. X. p. 189, u. 4. STEEVENS. 


5 To this great fairy —1 Mr. Upton has well obſerved, that 


Chain mine arm'd neck; leap thou, attire and all, 

Through proof of harneſs" to my heart, and there 

Ride on the pants triumphing. s 
K | Lord of lords ! 

O infinite virtue! com'ſt thou ſmiling from 


The world's great ſnare uncaught; 
ANT. N My nightingale, 


though grey 

Do ſomething mingle with our brown ;” yet have we 
A brain that nouriſhes our nerves, and can 

Get goal for goal of youth.“ Behold this man; 


chantreſs, compriſes the idea of power and beauty. JOHNSON. 


Fairy in former times did not ſignify only a dimigutive imagi- 
nary being, but an inchanter, in which laſt ſenſe, as has been 
obſerved, it is uſed bere. But M. Upton's aſſertion that it com- 
prizes the idea of beauty as well as power, ſeems queſtionable; for 
Sir W. D'Avenant employs the word in deſcribing the weird 
liſters, (who certainly were not beautiſul,) in the argument prefixed 
to his alteration of Macbeth, 4to. 1674: ** Theſe two, travelling 
together through a foreſt, were met by three fairie witches, 
{ veirds the Scotch call them,)"* &c, See allo Vol. X. p. 275, 
n. 3, MALONE, 


Surely, Mr, Upton's remark is not indefenſible. Beauty united 
vith power, was the popular charaReriſtic of Fairies generally 
conhidered, Such was that of The Fairy Queen of Spenſer, and 
Titania in 4 Midſummer-Night's Dream. Sir W. Dayenant's par- 
ticular uſe of any word is by no means deciſive. That the language 
of Sbakſpeare was unfamiliar to him, his own contewptible altera- 
lions of it have ſufficiently demonſtrated. STEEVENS., 


* —— proof of harneſs — ] i. e. armour of proof, Harnois, Er. 
Arneſe, al. STEEVENS. - | 
See Vol. XI. p. 255, n. 7. Maron. 


7 —— with our brown ; |] Old COpy—younger braun: but 2s this 
epithet, withaut improving the idea, ſpoils the meaſure, 1 have not 
ſerupled, with Sir Thomas Hanmer and others, to omit it as an in- 
lerpolation, See p. 385, n. 4. STERVENS. 


s Get goal for goal of youth. ] At all plays of barriers, the hauns 
Bb 


o 
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We have beat them to their beds. What, girl? 


fairy, which Dr. Warburton and Sir T. Hanmer explain by Ja- 


* 
27 
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Commend unto his lips thy favonring hand; 
Kiſs it, my warrior :—He hath fought to-day, 
As if a god, in hate of mankind, had 
Deſtroy'd in ſuch a ſhape. | | 
CLEo. I'll give thee, friend, 
An armour all of gold; it was a king's.* | 
ANT, He bas deſerv'd it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phœbus' car. —Give me thy hand. 
Through Alexandria make ajolly march; 
Bear our hack'd targets like the men that ow 
them : ? 
Had our great palace the capacity 3 
To camp this boſt, we all would ſup together; 
And drink carouſes to the next day's fate, 
Which promiſes royal peril — Trumpeters, ' 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear; 
Make mingle with our rattling tabokirines ;* 
That heaven and earth may ſtrike their ſounds to- 
gether, | 


Applauding our approach. [Exeunt, 


dary is called a gaal; th win @ goal, is to be a ſuperiour in a conttl 
of activity. JOHNSON. 

* —— it was a king's. ] So, in Sir T. North's tranſlation ef 
Plutarch: „ Then came Antony again to the palace greaty 
youting of this vidory, and ſweetly kifled Cleopatra, armed u 

e was when he came from the fight, recommending one of 
men of arms unto ber, that had valiantly fought in this {kirwilk, 
Cleopatra, to reward his manlineſs, .gave him an armour and heads 
piece of clean gold.” STEzvans. 
Bier our hack'd targets like the men that owe them:] i. & 
hack d as much as the men to whom they belong. WARBURTOW 

Why not rather, Bear our lac d targets with ſpirit and exulis* 
tion, ſuch as becomes the brave warriors that own them? 

| 1 Jonxsos 

* —— tabourines; ] A tabourin was a ſmall drum. It is often 
mentioned in our aacient romances. 80, in The Hiftory of Haha 
Knight of the Swanne, bl. I. not date: «+ Trumpetes, clerons, 4% 
donrius, and other minkrelſy.” STEEVEUs. e 


1 
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SCENE 1X. 

Czſar's Camp. 
$entinels on their poſt. Enter EnoBanBus. 


1. Sor p. If we be not reliev'd within this hour, 
We muſt retarn to the court of guard:* The night 
Is ſhiny ; and, they fay, we ſhall embattle 

By the ſecond hour i the morn. 

2. SOLD. This laſt day was 
A ſhrewd one to us, | 
ExO. O. bear me witneſs, night, — 
3, Sorp. What man is this? 

2. SOLD, S.tand cloſe, and liſt to him.“ 
Exo. Be witneſs to me, O thou bleſſed moon, 
When men revolted ſhall npon record 


Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 1 
Before thy face repent!— | 

1. SOLD. Enobarbus! 

3. SOLD. | Peace; 


Hark farther. * 

Exo. O ſovereign miſtreſs of true melancholy, 
The poiſonous damp of night diſpunge upon me; 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 

May hang no longer on me: Throw my heart“ 


1. e. the guard - room, the place 


— the court of guard: 
4 The ſame expreſiog occuss again in 


where the guard muſters. 
Othello, ST&EVENS. | 
' —— lift to lin.] 1 am anfwerable for the inſertion of the pre- 
Pohtion—to, Thus, in King Henry IV. P. 1: „ Priythee, let her 
Hone, and lift to me, STEEVENS. 


1 Tho my et — The pathetick of Shakſpeare toe 
| Bb 4 


Ld 
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Againſt the flint and hardneſs of my fault; 
Which, being dried with grief, will break to pai. 
der, ; 
And finiſh all foul thoughts, O Antony, 
Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 
Forgive me in thine own particular ; 
But let the world rank me in regiſter 
A maſter-leaver, and a fngitive : 
O Antony ! O Antony ! [dres, 
2, SOLD, Let's ſpeak 
To him. EY | 
1. SoLD. Let's hear him, for the things he ſpeaks 
May concern Cæſar. 
3. SOLD, Let's do fo. But he ſleeps, 
1. SOLD. Swoons rather; for ſo bad a prayer as 
his 
Was never yet for ſleeping.* 
2. SOLD. Go we to him. 
- 9. SOLD. Awake, awake, fir; ſpeak to us. 
2. SOLD. * Hear yon, fir? 
1. SoLD. The hand of death hath raught him. 
Hark, the drums [Drums afar of, 


* 


often ends in the ridiculous. It is painful to find the gloomy 
dignity of this noble ſcene deſtroyed by the intruſion of a conceit 
ſo far-ſetched and unaffeaing. Jouxs0n, 


Shakſpeare in moſt of his conceits is kept in countenance by bis 
contemporaries, Thus Daniel, in his 18th Sonnet, 1594, ſome- 
what indeed lefs barfhly, ſays. 

es Still muſt I whet my young defires abated, 

„% Upon the flint of ſuch a beart rebelling,” MALO. 

—= for ſleeping.] Old copy—ſlcep. 1 am reſpovlible for the 
af. of the participle in the zoom of the ſubllantive, — for the 
ſake of meaſure. STEEVENS. 

* The hand of death hath raught tim.) Raught is the ancient 
Preterite of the verb to reach. See Vol. VII. v. 262, n. 8. 
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Demurely* wake the ſleepers. Let us bear him 
To the court of guard; he is of note: our hour 
Is ſully out. 


3, Solid. Come on then; 1 
He may recover yet. \ [Excunt with the body. 
SCENE X. 


Between the two Camps. 
Enter ANTONY and SCARUS, with forces, marching. 


Avr. Their preparation is to-day by ſea; 
We pleaſe them not by land. 
SCAR, For both, my lord. 
ANT. I would, they'd fight i the fire, or in the 
air; 
We'd fight there too. But this it is; Our foot 
Upon the hills adjoining to the city. 
Shall ſtay with us: order for ſea is given; 
They have put forth the haven: Further on," 


6 Hark, the drums 
Demurely —] Demurely for ſolemnly, WARBURTON, 


7 They have put forth the havens Further oa, ] Theſe words further - 
en, though not neceſſary, have been inſerted in the later editions, 
and are not in the firſt, Jounson. 


I think theſe words are abſolutely neceſſary for the ſenſe. As 
the paſſage ſtands, Antony appears to ſay, that they could belt 
diſcover the appointment of the enemy at the haven after they had 
left it.” But if we add the words further on, bis ſpeech will be 
coufiftent :z— ++ As they have put out of the haven, let us go further © 
on where we may ſee them better.” And accordingly in the next 
page but oue be ſays, 

„ Where yonder pine does ſtaud, 
„I ſhall diſcover all.“ M. Mason. | 

Mr. Malone, inſtead of—Further on, reads—Let's ſeek 4 ſpot. 

* | STEEVENS: 


* 
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Wbere their appointment we may beſt diſcover, 


And look on their endeayour.* [ Exeunt, 
"ks 


Enter CæsAk, and his forces, marching. 


Cs. But being charg'd, we will be ſtill by land 
Which, as I take't, we ſhall ;? for his belt force 


The defe& of the metre in the old copy ſhews that ſome wordt 
were accidentally omitted. In that copy as here, there is a colog 
at haven, Which is an additional proof that ſomething muſt baue 
been (aid by Antony, conueded with the next line, and relative 
to the place where the enemy might be. reconnoitered. The lan 
itſelf was not ſuch a place; but rather ſome hill from which the 
haven and the ſhips newly put forth could be viewed. What An. 
tony ſays upon his re-entry, proves decifively that he had uat 
gone to the haven, nor had any thoughts of going thither, «1 
lee, ſays he, they have not yet joined; but I'll now chooſe a 
more convenient ſtation near yoader pine, and I {hall diſcover all,” 
A preceding paſſage in AR III. fc. vi. adds ſuch ſupport to the 
emendation now made, that 1 truft I ſhall be pardoned for giviag 
it a place in my text: 

„ Set we our battles on yon fide of the Jill, 
© In eye of Cæſar's battle; from which place 
« We may the number of the 755 behold, 
And ſo proceed accordingly.” 

Mr, Rowe ſupplied the omiſhon by the words — Further on; and 
the four ſubſequent editors have adopted his emendation, 

In Hamlet there is an omiſſion fimilar to that which has here 
been ſupplied: | 

„% And let them know both what we mean to do, 
« And what's untimely done. [So viperous flagder] 
„% Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, 
« As level as the cannon to his blank,” K&c. 

The words —++ So viperous ander, which are neceſſary both te 

the ſeuſe aud metre, are not in the old copies. MALONE 


* Where their appointment we may beſt diſcover, 
And look on their endeavour.] i. e. where we may beſt diſcove! 
their numbers, and ſee their motions. WARBURTON. | 
9 But being charg'd, we will be flill by land, 
Which, as I tate't, we ſhail;) i, e. unleſs we be charg'd ve 
will remain quiet at land, wbich quiet 1 ſuppoſe we ſhall keep 
But being charg'd was a phraſe of that time, equivalent to 280% 9 
be. WARBURTON. 9 


: 
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Is forth to man his gallies. To the vales, . 
And hold our beſt advantage. Exeunt, 


| Re-enter ANTONY and SCARUS, 


AnT. Yet they're not join'd: Where yonder 
pine does ſtand, (352 

1 ſhall diſcover all: I'll bring thee wor 

Straight, how tis like to go. „ „ . 
SCAR, «Se _ Swallows have built 

In Cleopatra's ſails their neſts: the augurers * 

Say, they know not, — they cannot tell; — look 

grimly, | | 2 
And dare not ſpeak their knowledge. Antony 
Is valiant, and dejected ; and, by tarts, 


Dn 


dy 
0 
e 
e 
2) 
e 
|. 
1 
[ 
a 


« But (ſays Mr. Lambe in his notes on the ancient metrical 
hiſtory of The Battle of Floddon ) ſignifies without,” in which ſenſe 
it is often uſed in the North. Boots but ſpurs.” Vulg. Again, 
in Kelly's Collection of Scots proverbs: © —— He could eat me 
but ſalt.” Again: lle gave me whitings but bones. Again, 
in Chaucer's Perſones Tale, Mr, Tyrwhitt's edit. Ful oft time I 
rede, that no man truſt in his owen perfeQion, but he be flronger than 
Sampſon, or holier than David, or wiſer than Solomon,” But is 
from the Saxon Butan, Thus buten leas ; abſque falſo ; without a 
lie, Again, in The Vintner's Play in the Chefter collection. Brit. 
Muf. MS, Harl. 2013. p. 29: 
„ Abraham. Oh comely creature, but I thee kill, 
'** I greeve my God, and that full ill.“ 
See alſo Ray's North Country Words: and the MS, verſion of an 
ancient French Romance, entitled L'Hifloire du noble, preux, & 
vaillant Chevalier Guillaume de Palerne, & de la belle Melior ſa 
me, lequell Guil. de Palerne fut fil: du Roy de Cecille &c. in the 
Library of King's College, Cambridge : | 
* I fayle naw ia the ſee as ſchip boute maſt, 
% Boute anker, or ore, or ani ſemlych ſayle.” p. 86. 
| STEEVENS, 


" —— the augurers — ] The old copy has auguries, This leads 
us to what ſeems moſt likely to be the true reading — gugurers, 
which word is uſed in the laſt ad: | 

* You are too ſure an augurer,” MALONE, 
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His fretted fortunes give him hope, and feap 
Of what he has, and has not, | 


Alarum afar off, as at a ſea-fight. - 
Re-enter AXTONY., 


ANT, | All is loſt; 
This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me: 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe; and yonder 
They caſt their caps ap, and carouſe together 
Like friends long loſt. —Triple-turn'd whore!“ m 

thou : 


. Triple-turn'd whore! ] She was erf for Antony, tha 
was ſuppoſed by him to have turned to Cæſar, when he found his 
meſſenger kiffing her haud; then ſhe furned again to Antony, and 
now has furned to Ceſar, Shall I mention what has dropped into 
my imagination, that our author might perbaps have written 
triple-tongued? . Double-tongued is a common term of reproath, 
which rage might improve to triple-tongued. But the prefent reading 
may fland. Jonusox. | 


Cleopatra was firſt the miſtreſs of Julius Cæſar, then of Cnew 
Pompey, and afterwards of Antony. To this, I thiak, the epithe! 
triple-turn'd alludes. So, in a former ſcene; 


© I found you as a morſel, cold upon 

© Dead Cæſar's trencher; nay, you were a fragment 

„% Of Cneius Pompey.” 

Mr, Tollet ſuppoſed that Cleopatra bad been miſtreſs to Pompe? 
the Great ; but her lover was bis eldeſt ſon, Cueius Pompey. 
Malo. 


She firſt helonged to Julius Cæſar, then to Antony, and nov, à 
he ſuppoſes, to Auguſtus, It is not likely that in recolle&ing bet 
turnings, Antony ſhould not have that in contemplation which 
gave him moſt offence. M. Mason. 


This interpretation is ſufficiently plauſible, but there are tv 
objeRions to it, According to this account of the matter, bet 
counexiona with Cneius Pompey is omitted, though the poet cet 
tainly was apprized of it, as appears by the paſlage jult quoted, 
2. There is no ground for ſuppoſing that Antony meant to join 


* 


Haſt ſold me to this novice; and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee.— Bid them all fly; 
For when I am reveng'd upon my charm, 
] have done all: — Bid them all fly, be gone. 
[Exit Sganbs. 


0 ſun, thy 21755 ſhall I ſee no more: ; 
Fortune and Antony part here; even here 


hearts ; 
That ſpaniel'd me at heels, to > with 1 ave 


that Cleopatra bad granted any perſonal favour to Auguftus, though 
be was perſuaded that ſhe bad ſold bim to the novice.” MALONE, 


Antony, may well enough be excuſed for want of circumſtaatiality 
in his invedive. The ſober tecolledion of a critick ſhould not be 


| world, SUCEEVENS. 
4 That ſpaniel'd me at heels,] All the editions read: 
That panuell'd me af heels, —— 

Sir T. Hanmer ſubſtituted ſpanield by an. emendation, with 
wiſich it was reaſonable to expect that even rival commentators 
would be ſatisfied; et Dr. Warburion propaſes pentler'd, in a 
note, of which he is not injur'd by the ſuppteſſion; and Mr. Upton 
baving in his firſt edition propoſed plauſibly enough: 


That paged me at heels, | 
in the ſecond edition retiacs bis alteration, and maintains pannell'd 


bange! of wainſcot, JOHNSON, 


formerly written ſpannel. Hence there is only, the omiſhon- of the 
biſt letter, which bas happened elſewhere in our poet, as in the. 
word clear, &c. To dog them at the heels is not an uncommon 
expreſhon in Shakſpeare; and in The mee l g 
Ad II. fe. ii. Helena ſays to Demetrius; | 

+ I am your ſpaniel, — only give me leave, BT NF RL 

© Uanworthy as I am, to follow you.” TOLLET, 

Sþonnel for ſpaniel is yet the | inaccurate provuvciation of ſome 

perſons, above the vulgar in rank, though not in literature. Our 
author has in like manner uſed the ſubſtantive page as a vetb in 
-imon of Athens ; | | 117 


A, 
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Do we ſhake hands, —All come to this ? — The: 


Mr. M. Maſon's explanation is, I think, very ſufficient; and 


expected from a hero who haxjtbis moment loſt the one half of the 


to be the right reading, being a metaphor taken, he ſays, from a 


Spanicl'd is fo bappy a conjeaure, that I think we ought to; 
acquieſce in it, It is of ſome weight with me that /panie! was often 


33} 


* 


38s ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA: | 
Their wiſhes, do diſcandy, melt their ſweets 
On bloſſoming Cæſar; and this pine is bark d, 
That overtopp'd them all. Betray'dI am: 
O this falſe ſoul of Egypt! this grave charm. 
Whoſe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd then 
home; 14 | 
Whoſe boſom was my crownet, my chief end,) 
Like a right gipſy, hath, at faſt and looſe, 
Beguil'd me to the very heart of loſs.— 
What, Eros, Eros! 92 


luv. bo 
preten« 
looſe is 
3s a del 
tricate 
i; mad 
ſhould 
table ; 
plays 
38 cen 
the bell 
time © 


i — Will theſe moift trees | 
% That have out-liv'd the eagle, pag? the heels,” Kc: 
If King Richard III. we have 
„Death and deftruftion dog thee at thee hels.” Matoxt. 
5 —— this grave charm,] I know not by what authority, not 
for what reaſon, this grave charm, which the firft, the only original 
copy exhibits, has been through all the modern editions changed 


to this gay charm. By this grave charm, is meant, this ſubline, Sir 
this majeflick beauty, jonxsOR. Epigra 
I believe grave charm means only deadly, or deftirudlive fic of Them 
witchcraſt. In this ſenſe the epithet grave is often uſed by Chapman 
in his tranflation of Homer, So, in the 19th book: __ 
©. — but not far hence the fatal minutes are 
«© Of thy grave ruin.“ 
It ſeems to be employed in the fenſe of the Latin word grevis, 
gar STEVENS. 
6 _— was my crownet, my chief end,] Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes 
that crownet means laſt purpoſe, probably from finis corona! opus. 
Chapman, in his tranflation of the ſecond book of Homer, uſt 
crown in the ſenſe which my learned coadjutor would recommend: 
« —— all things have their crowne." ; 
Again, in our author's Cymbeline : 
„My ſupreme crown of grief.“ 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : Th 
„% As true as Troilus ſhall crown up the verſe, ſpear 
„% And ſanQify the numbers.” STEEvVENs. © p. 3 
So again, in All's Well that ends Well: 1 
« All's well that ends well; ſtill the fine's the. crown, C. 
7 Like a right gipfy, hath, at faſt and looſe, 50 


Beguil'd me &.] There is a kind of pun in this paſſage, ißt 
from the corruption of the word pn into giz/y, The ald 


1 
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Enter CIEOATRHA. 


Ah, thou ſpell! Avaunt. 
crro. Why is my lord entag'd againſt his love? 
AnT. Vamiſh ; or I ſhall give thee thy deſerving, 


Jaw-books term ſach perſons as ramble about the country, and 
pretend kill in palmiſtty and fortune- telling, Egyptians. Faſt and 
looſe is a term to ſignify a cheating game, of which the following 
js a deſcription. A leathern belt is made up into a number of in- 
tricate folds, and placed edgewiſe upon a table, One of the folds 
is made to reſemble the middle of the girdle, ſo that whoever 
ſhould thruſt a ſkewer into it would think be held it ſaſt to the 
table; whereas, when he has ſo done, the perſon with whom he 
plays may take hold of both ends, aud draw it away. This trick 
u cenow known to the common people, by the name of priching as 
tie helt or girdle, and perhaps was pradtiſed by the Gyphes in the 
time of Shakſpeare, Six J. Hawxins. | 


Sir John Hawkins's ſuppofition is confirm'd by the following 
Fpigram in an ancient colledion called Run and @ great Caſt, by 
Thomas Freeman, 1614: 


In A gyptum ſuſpenſum. Epig. 93. 


% Charles the Zgyptian, who by jugliog could 
« Make faſt or looſe, or whatſoere he would; 
« Surely it ſeem'd he was not his craft's waſter, 
« Striving to looſe what firuggling he made faſter: 
« The bangman was more cunning of the twaine, 
© Who knit what he could not unknit againe. 
© You countrymen Zgyptians make ſuch ſots, 
„% Secming to looſe indiſſoluble knots ; 
4 Had you beeu there, but to have ſeen the caſt, 
' 4 You would have won, had you but laid tis faſt.” 
STEEVENS, 


That the Egyptians were great adepts in this art before Shak. 


ſpeare's time, may be ſeen in Scot's Diſcoverie of Witchcraft, 1584, 
p. 336, where theſe praRices are fully explained. REED. 


— t0 the very heart of loſs. } To the utmoſt loſs poſſible. 

| Jonxsan, 
80, in The Merry Wives of Windſore 2 
Here js the heart of my purpoſe,” STEVENS: 
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And blemiſh Cæſar's triumph. Let him take the 

And hoiſt thee up to the ſhouting Plebeians; | 

Follow his chariot, like the greateſt ſpot 

Of all thy ſex; moſt monſter-like, be ſhown 

For poor'ſt diminutives, to dolts;“ and let 

Patient Octavia plough thy viſage up | 

With her prepared nails.“ [Exit CLEO.] Tis well 
thou'rt gone, . 

If it be well to live: But better *twere 


I —— moft monſler-like, be ſhown "1 
For poor'ſt diminutives, to dolts; ] [ Old copy—for dolts; | 
the alluſion here is to mouſtets carried about in ſhows, it is plain, 
that the words, for poorefl diminutives, muſt mean for the leaſt piece 
of money: we muſt therefore read the next word: 
—— for doits,—-— | 
i. e. farthings, which ſhows what be means by pooreſt diminuliva, * 
a | WARBURTON, 


There was ſurely no occaſion for the poet to ſhow what kt nunt 
by pooreſt diminulives. The expreſſion is clear enough, and cer- 
tainly acquires no additional force from the explanation, I rather 
believe we {ſhould read: 

For poor'ft diminulives, to _doltsj —— — _. 

This aggravates the contempt of her ſuppoſed ſituation ; to be 
ſhown, es monſters are, not ouly for the ſmalleſt piece of monuy, but 
to the moſt flupid and vulpar ſpeftators, TYrwHITT. 


I have adopted this truly ſenſible emendation. STrtvexs, 


It appears to me much more probable that dolts ſhould bave been 
printed for doits, than that for ſhould have been ſubflituted for (©, 

Whichſoever of theſe emendations be admitted, there is fill a 
difficulty, Though mouſters are ſhown to the ſtupid aud tbe vulgar 
for por diminutives, yet Cleopatra according to Autony's [ups 
polition, would certainly be exhibited to the Roman populace fer 
nothing, Nor can it be (aid that he means that ſk: would be ext» 
bited gratis, as monſters are ſhown for ſmall pieces of money; 
becauſe his words are monſter-like,” be | thou ] ſhown for poor 
diminutives, &c. 3 . 

The following paſſage in Troilus and Creſida adds ſome ſuppen 
to my conjeture; ++ How this poor world-is peſter'd with ſuch 
water-llies; diminutives of nature!” MALONE. | 


* With her prepared nails, ] i, e. with nails which ſhe ſuffered 
to grow for this purpoſe, WARBURTON, © | 


* 
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Thou fell't into my fury, for one death 

Might have prevented many. — Eros, ho! — 
The ſhirt of Neſſus is upon me: Teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine anceflor, thy rage: * 

Let me lodge Lichas * on the horns o' the moon; 
And with thoſe hands, that graſp'd the heavieſt 
JJ | 

zubdue my worthieſt ſelf, The witch ſhall die; 
To the Roman boy“ ſhe hath ſold me, and I fall 
Under this plot: ſhe dies for't. — Eros, ho! [ Exit. 


Let me lodge Eiclas &c, ] Sir T. Hanmer reads thus: 
UG —— thy rage 

Led thee lodge Lickas — and —— 
Subdue thy worthieft ſelf. — — 
This reading, barſh as it is, Dr. Warburton has received, aftet 
having rejeted many better. The meaning is, Let me do ſome+ 
thing in my rage, becoming the ſuccefior of Hercules, 


1 


: | Jonson. 
Lit me lodge Lickas on the horns o“ the moon, ] This image out 
poet ſeems to have taken from Seneca's Hercules, who ſays Lichas 
being launched into the air, ſprinkled the clouds with his blood. 
Sophocles, on the ſame occafion, talks at a much ſoberer rate. 

| | WARBURTON. 
Shakſpeare was more probably indebted to Golding's verſion of 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis, B. IX. edit. 1595: 3 | 
„ Behold, as Lychas trembling in a hollow rock did lurk, 
* He ſpyed him: And at his griefe did all in furie work, 
He ſayd, art thou ſyr Lychas, be that broughteſt unto mee 
% This plagye preſent? Of my death muſt thou che woorker bee? 
„% Hee quaak't and ſhaak' t and looked pale, and feaifully gau 

make 

« Excuſe. - But as with humbled bands hee kneeling tod 
him ſpake, IE 
% The furious Hercule caught him up, aud fwindging him 
about AS | | 
His head a halfe a doozen tymes or more, he floong him out 
« Into th' Euboyan ſea, with force ſurmounting any fling: 
+ He hardened intoo peble flone as in the ayre he bing,” Kc. 
l | | STrEEVIXS. 
tie Roman boy — ] Old copy — the young Roman boy —» 
zee p. 373, n. 7, where a fimilar interpolation bas been already 
tefted, for fimilar reaſons, STELVENS., 
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SCENE XI. 


Alexandria, A Room in the Palace, 


* 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, In As, and MaRDIGx. 


Crro. Help me, my women! O, he is more mad 


Than Telamon ſor bis ſhield; * the boar of Theſlaly 


Was never ſo emboſs' d. 

CHAR. | To the monument; 
There lock yourſelf, and fend him word you ar 

dead, 

The ſoul and body rive not more in parting, 
Than greatneſs going off.“ 

CLEO, To the monument: 
Mardian, go tell bim I have ſlain myſelf; 
Say, that the laſt I ſpoke was, Antony, 
And word it, pr'ythee, piteoufly: Hence, 
Mardian; and bring me how he takes my death.— 
Jo the monument. [ Exeunt, 


4 Than Telamon for his ſhield;] i. e. than Ajax Telamon for the 
armour of Achilles, the woſt valuable part of which was the {hield, 
Tie boar of Theſſaly was the boar killed by Mel-ager. STEEVESS. 

5 Was never ſo embols'd. ] A hunting term: when a deer it 
hard run, and foams at the mouth, he is ſaid to be imboſt. 

HANMER, 

See Vol. IX. p 209. u. 2. MALONE. 

6 The ſrul and body. rive not more in parting, 

Then greatneſs going off. ] So, io Ring Henry VIII. 
— is a ſuſterance, pangiog 
« As ſoul and body's ſevering,” Matrox. 


W %#w 
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SCENE XII. 
The ſame. Another Room, 


Enter AnToxy and EROS. 


ANT. Eros, thou yet behold' ſt me? 

EROS. Ay, noble lord. 
AnT. Sometime, we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſh ; 7. 
A vapour, ſometime, like a bear, or lion, 

A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, ; 


7 Sometime, we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſh z Ke. ] So, Ariflophanes, 
Nubes, v. 345: 


"Bn Tor” ar i eee veqtany Kerravpy d tac 
H TapSanci, N Mbο, i Taupo; Sir W. RAWLINSON. | 


Perhaps Shakſpeare received the thought from P. Holland's tranſ= 
lation of Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. B. II. ch. it + —— our: eiefight teſ- 
tifieth the ſame, whiles in one place there appeareth the reſem- 
blauce of a waine or chatiot, ig, another of a bears, the figure of a 
bell 3 in this part, Ke. or from Chapman's Monfirur D Olive, 160b ; 
« Like to a maſs of clouds that now ſeem like 
4 An elephant, and firaightways like an ox, 

« And then a mouſe," &c. STEEvVEns. 


I find the ſame thought in Chapman's Buſſy d'Ambois, r 

© —— like empty clouds, 
% In which. our faulty apprebenſions forge 
« The forms of dragons, lions, elephants, 
* When they hold no proportion. 
Perhaps, however, Shakſpeare had the following paſſage in 4 
Treatiſe of Speftres, xe. quatto, 1605, particularly in his thoughts : 
« The clouds ſometimes wilt ſeem to be monRers, liens, bulls, avd 
wolves; painted and figured: albeit in truth the ſame be nothing 
but a moyff humour mounted in the azre, and drawne up from the 
earth, not having any figure or colour, but ſuch as the azre is able 
to give unto it. | STEEVENS, 


Ota 
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A forked mountain, or blue. promontory 
Wich trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air: Thou haſt ſeen theſe 
ſigns; | | 
They are black veſper's pageants. 
 ERoOs. | Ay, my lord, 
ANT. That, which is now a horſe, even with 2 


thought, , 
The rack difllimns;? and makes it indiſtinct, 
As water is in water. tr 
EROs. It does, my lord. 


ANT. My good knave, Eros, now thy captain is 
Even ſuch a body: here I am Antony; 
Yet cannot hold this vihble ſhape, my knave. 
I made theſe wars for Egypt; and the queen, — 
Whoſe heart, I thought, 1 had, for ſhe had mine; 
Which, whilſt it was mine, had annex'd unto't 
A million more, now loſt, — ſhe, Eros, has 
Pack'd cards with Cæſar, and falſe play'd my glory 
Unto an enemy's triumph. — 


* They are black veſper's pageants. ] The beauty both of the es- 
preſſion and the alluſion is loſt, unleſs we recolle& the frequency 
and the nature of theſe ſhows in Shakſpeare's age. T. WARTON, 

9 The rack diſlinns ;] i, e. The fleetiog away of the clouds de- 
firoys the pidure. STEEVENs. | 

* My good knave, Eros, ] Knave is ſervant, So, in 4 Men Gefte 
of Rolyn Hoode, bl. Il. no date: ; 

++ I ſhall thee lende lyule Jobn my man, 
% For he ſhall be thy tnave. . | 
Again, in the old metrical romance of Syr Degore, bl. I. no date: 
Re ſent the chylde to her full rathe, . | 
Wich much money by his knave.” STEEVENS., 
® Pack'd cards with Ceſar, and falſe play'd my glory 
Unto an enemy's triumph. ] Shakſpeare has here, as uſual, taken 
his metaphor from a low trivial ſubjed; but has enobled it with 
much art, by ſo contriving that the principal term in the lubjes 
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Nay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there is left us 
Ourſelves to end ourſelves.— O, thy vile lady! 


Enter MARDIAN. 


She has robb'd me of my ſword. 
Mak. No, Antony; 

My miſtreſs lov'd thee, and her fortunes mingled 

With thine entirely. | 


from whence the metaphor was faken, ſhould belong to, and ſuit 
the dignity of the ſubje& to which the metaphor is transferred: 
thereby providing at once for the integrity of the figure, and the 
nobleneſs of the thought. And this by the word triumph, which - 
either Ggnifies Ocavius's conqueſt, or what we now call, contra. 
edly, the {rump at cards, then called the triumph or the triumphing 
fort. WARBURTON, ; 

This explanation is gery juft ; the thought did not deſerve ſo 
good an annotation. 1 

This uſe of the word triumph comes to us from the French, wbo 
at this day call the {rump at cards, le triomphe. STEEVENS. 

It is evident that Ben Jonſon did not conſider the word trump 
as derived from triumph, but hom the French tromper,. to deceive, 
as appears from the following paflage iu bis New Inn: 

++ Yet all, fir, are not ſons of the white hen; 

„% Nor can we, as the ſorigfter ſays, cothe all 

* To be wrapt ſoft and warm in Fortune's froock. 
„When ſhe is pleas'd to ick, or {romp mankind, 
Some may be coats, as in the caids ; but theu 

« Some muſt be knaves, ſome varlets, bawds, and others 
„% As aces, duces, cards of ten, to face it 

% Out in the game, which all the world is. M. MASON, 

I believe Dr. Waiburton here, as in many other places, faw 
more than his author meant. Shakipeare, I think, only intended 
to ſay, that Cleopatra by collukon play'd the great game they were. 
engaged in faiſely, ſo as to ſacrifice Antony's fame lo thet of his ene- 
my. — The playing falſe to the adverſary's {rump card (as Dr. War- 
burtou explains the words,) conveys no diftin4 idea. The plaia 
ſenſe af the paſſage will appear from the following dialogue in 
Florio's Second Frutes, 1591: „8. What a ſhouffling do you keepe 
With thoſe cardes? — A. 1 plaie fair playe, and ſhooftel them as 1 
vught, 8. Methinks you packs, and ſet. them. MALONE. 


C C0 3 
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ANT. Hence, ſaucy ennuch ; peace; 
She hath betray'd me, and ſhall die the death. 
Mar. Death of one perſon can be paid but once; 
And that ſhe has Uiſcharg'd : What thou would'lt 
-. 7.00; 
Is done unto thy hand: the laſt ſhe ſpake 
Was, Antony! moſt noble Antony! | 
Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided ' 
Between her heart and lips: ſhe render'd life, 
Thy name ſo buried in her. | 
AXT. | Dead then ? 
Mak. Dead. 
ANT. Eros, unarm ; * the long day's taſk is done, 


And we muſt fleep: That thou depart hence 
ſafe, 
Does pay thy labour richly ; Go. Off, pluck off;— 
Exit MARDIAY, 
The ſeven-fold ſhield of Ajax cannot keep ? 
The battery from my heatt. O, cleave, my fides! 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail cale! — Apace, Eros, apace.— 
No more a ſoldier : — Bruiſed pieces, go; 
You have been nobly borne. — From mea while. — 
[Exit EROS. 


I Eros, unarm; ] Old copy, in defiance of metre — Unarm, Eros. 
STEEVERS. 

4 The ſeven-fold ſhield of Ajax cannot keep &c, ] This thought 
might have been taken from the Epiſtle prefixed to Wit's Common- 
wealti, 1598 : ++ Which veither a ſcaven-ſoid ſhielde, nor Falls 
Epis can avoyde.” STEEVENS. 

* The battery from my heart. ] I would read: 

This battery from my heart. —— JOHNSON. : 
—— thy continent, | i. e. the thivg that contains thee. 59, 2 
Hamlet: You ſhall fiad in him the continent of what part 2 gen 
leman would fee.'' STEEVENS. 
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J will W thee, Cleopatra, and 

Weep for my parFon- So it muſt be, for now 

All length is torture: — Since the torch is out, 

Lie down, and ſtray no. further: Now all labour 

Marrs what it does; yea, very force entangles 

Itſelf with ſtrength: Seal then, and all is done.“ — 

Eros! I come, my queen: Eros! — Stay for me: 

Where louls do couch on flowers, we lt hand in 
add; 

And witk our ſpritely port make the ghoſts gaze: 

Dido and her Eneas fhall want troops,“ 

And all che haunt be ours. — Come, Eros, Eros! 


7 All leagth is torture :] I firongly ſufpe& that, inflead of length, 
our author wrote — life. STEEVENS. 

8 —— Seal then, and all is done.] Metaphor taken from civil 
contracts, where, when all is agreed on, the ſealing compleats the 
conttad; ſo he hath determined to die, aud nothiug remaiud but 
to give the ſtroke. WARBURTON. 

believe the reading is: 

—— feel ther, and all is done. —-— 
To ſeel hawks, is to cloſe their eyes. The meaning will be: 

Cloſe thine eyes for ever, and be quict. Jounean. 

In a former ſcene we have: 

6 The wiſe gods /eel our eyes 
„ In our own filtu. MaALoONE, 
The old reading is the true one, Thus, in King Henry V: 
+ And ſo, eſpous'd to death, with blood be /tal'd: 
+ A teſtament of noble- ending love. JOHNSON. 

9 Dido and her Ancas ſhal! want troops, Dr. Warburion has 
juſtly obſerved that the poet ſeems not to have known that Dido 
aud ZEneas were not likely to be found thus lovingly aſſocialed, 
„ where fouls do couch on flowers.” He undoubtedly had 1-2d 

baer's tranflation of Virgil, but probably bad forgot che celebrated 
deſcription in the üxch book : 

Talibus Eneas ardentem & forva tuentem 
Lenibat diftis avimum, lacrimaſque ciebat. 
Ila folo fixos oculos avefſa teuebat:— 
Tandem proripuit ſeſe, atque ivimica refugit 
In nemus umbriferum, — Mako. 


Dr. Watbuitou has alfo obſerved that 9 moſt probably 
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Re-enter Eros. 


Eros. What would my lord? 

ANT. | Since Cleopatra died, 
] have liv'd in ſuch diſhonour, that the gods 
Deteſt my baſeneſs. I, that with my ſword 
Quarter'd the world, and o'er green Neptune's back 
With ſhips made cities, condemn myſelf, to lack 
The cpurage of a woman ; leſs noble mind 
Than ſhe, which, by her death, our Cæſar tells, 


Again, 
= 

wrote — Sickeus, At leaft, I believe, he intended to have written 

ſo, on the Rirength of the paſſage immediately following the line Again, 

already quoted : 

—— conjux ubi priftinus illi 
Reſpondet curis, æquatque Siche&us amorem. 

Thus rendered by Phaer, edit. 1558: See 
„% where joynt with her, her huſband old, The 
© Sycheus doth cowplayne, an equal loue with her doth bas be 
bolde. eorru} 

But Aneas being the more familiar name of the two, our author and u 


inadvertently ſubftituted the one for the other. STEEVENS, 
9 —— condemn myſelf, io lack 

The courage of @a woman; leſs noble mind 

Than fhe, | Antony is here made to ſay, that he is deſtitute of 
even the courage of a woman; that he is deflitute of a leſs voble 
mind than Cleopatra. But he means to aſſert the very contrary j — 
that he muſt acknowledge he has a leſs noble mind than ſhe. I there- 
fore formerly ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare might have written: 

—— condemn myſelf to lack 


The courage of a woman; leſs noble-minded 
Than ſhe, &c. 


But a more intimate acquaintance with his writings has ſhewa Ti 
me that he had ſome peculiar inaccuracies, which it is very idleto be di 
endeavour to amend, For theſe the poet, not his editor, wult nind 
Tales — We have the ſame inaccurate phraſeology in The Winter 4 
alt: 3 


4 — — 1 ne'er heard yet, 
„That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 

„% Leſs impudence to gainſay what they did, 
{+ Than to perform it firſt, ; 
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am conqueror of myſelf. Thou art ſworn, Eros, 

That, when the exigent ſhould come, (which now 

I; come, indeed.) when 1 ſhould ſee behind me 

The inevitable' proſecution of | 35 

Diſgrace and horror, that, on my command, 

Thou then would'ſt kill me: do't; the time is 
| come: 

Thou ſtrik'ſt not me, tis Cæſar thou de leatſt. 

put colour in thy cheek. | 


Again, in Macbeth : | 
« Who cannot want the thought, how monſterous 
« [It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
« To kill their gracious father?” 
Again, in King Lear, Ad II. (c. iv. 
6 1 have hope, 
© You leſs know how to value her deſert, 
« Than ſhe to ſcant her duty.“ 
See Vol. X. p. 31, n. 2; p. 84, n. 5; and Vol. XI. p. 176, u. 5. 
The paſſage in North's tranſlation of Plutarch which Shakſpeare 
has bere copied, ſhows that, however inaccurate, the text is not 
corrupt: When he had ſayd theſe words, he went into a chamber, 
and unarmed himſelſe, and being naked ſay d thus: O Cleopatra, 
it grieveth me not that I have loſt thy companie, for | will not be 
long from thee; but I am forrie that having beeo ſo great a cap- 
taine and emperour, I am indeede condemned to be judged of leſſ 
crage and noble MINDE than a woman.“ — [Inſtead of ** to be judged 
of leſs,” which applies equally well to courage, and to mind, Shake 
ſpeare ſubſtituted the word lect, which is applicable to courage, 
but cannot without a ſoleciſm be councRted with *+ leſs noble mind.“ 
, 8 MALONE, 


„ Condemn myſelf to lack,” &c. however licentioully, may have 
deen employed to ſignify — condemn myſelf for lacking even the 
courage of a woman. | | 

To mind, in this inſtance, may be a verb, ſigniſying to incline, or 
tr diſpoſed. So, in Spenſcr's State of Ireland: When one of them 
findeth to go into rebellion, he will convey away all his lordſhips“ 
ke, There may flill, however, remain a flight corruption — viz." 
whle inflead of nobly. I would therefore read 

—— condemn myſelf to lack 
The courage of a woman; leſs nobly micd 
Than ſhe, xc. 


le. on leſs nobly inclined than ſhe is. STEEVENS. 
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His corrigible neck,“ his face ſubdued 


Eros. | The gods withhold wg 
Shall I do that, which all the Parthian dans, 
Though enemy, loſt aim, and could not? 

ANT. | Eros, 
Would'ſt thou be window'd in great Rome, and ſe 
Thy maſter thus with pleach'd arms, bending dom 


o do 
Or thy 
But ac 


EAc 


To penetrative ſhame; whilſt the wheel 'd feat 
Of fortunate Czſar, drawn before him, branded 
His baſeneſs that enſued ? * 
EROS. I I would not ſee't. 
ANT. Come then; for with a wound I mull be 
cur'd. 788 
Draw that thy honeſt ſword, which thou haſt won 
Moſt uſeful for thy country. 
Eros, O, fir, pardon me. 
AnT. When I did make thee free, ſwor'ſt thon 
not then 


* —— pleack'd arms, ] Arms folded in each other. JoHvs0", 


A paſſage very like this occurs in Thomas Kyd's tranſlation of 
Robert Garnier's Cornelia, publiſhed in 1594: | 
© Now ſhalt thou march (thy hands faſt bound bebind tbe, ) 
« Thy head hung down, thy cheeks with tears beſpreot, 
© Before the vidor; while thy rebel fon 
„% With crowned front triamphing follows thee." 
STEEVENS, 
3 His corrigible neck, } Corrigible for correfed, and afterwards 
penelralive for penetrating. So Virgil has *+ penetrabile frigus fol 
% penetrans frigus,” in his Georgicks, STEEVENS. 
4 His baſeneſs that enfued? | The poor conquered wretch that 
followed. JoHnson. | 
Mien I did make thee free, &c.] So, in the old tranf{lation ot 
Plutarch: „Now he had a man of his called Eros, whom he out 
and truſted much, and whom he had long before cauſed to [eare 
vnto him, that he ſhould kill him when he did commaunde lam: 
and then he willed him to keepe his promiſe, His man aw" 
bis ſwarde, lift it vp as though he had ment to haue frikes bÞ 


ne! o do this when I bade thee? Do it at once; 
r thy precedent ſervices are all 
But accidents unpurpos'd. Draw, and come. 


Fxos. Turn from me then that noble counte- 


ee nance, : 
"WW hercin the worſhip of the wh6le world“ lie 
Axr. Lo thee, | [ turning from him. 
Eros. My ſword is drawn. 
ANT. Then let it do at once 
The thing why thou haſt drawn it. 
de Eros. My dear maſter, 


My captain, and my emperor ! let me ſay, 

Before 1 ſtrike this bloody ſtroke, farewell. 
Axr. Tis ſaid, man ;——and farewell. 
Eros. Farewell, great chief. Shall 1 ſtrike now? 
ANT, Now, Eros. 


1 


mailer: but turning his head at one fide, he thruſt his ſword into 
him ſelfe, and fell downe dead at his maifſter's foote. Then ſaid 
Antonius, O noble Eros, I thanke thee for this, and it is valianily 
done of thee, to ſhow me what 1 mould do to my lelfe, which 
thou couldeſt not doe for me. Therewithall he tooke his (word, 
aud thruſt it into his bellie, and ſo fell downe vpon a little bed. 
The wounde he had, killed him not preſently, for the blood ftinted 
2 litile when he was layed: aud when he came ſomwhat to him 
ſelfe againe, he praied them that were about him io diſpatch him. 
But they all fled out of the chamber, and left him cryiug out and 
lormentiag him ſelfe; vutil at laſt there came a fecretarie vnto 
lim called Diomedes, who was commaunded to brivg him into 
the tombe or monument where Cleopatra was. When be heard 
that ſhe was aliue, he verie carnefilie prayed! his men to catie his 
bodie thither, and ſo he was catied in bis men's armes into tbe 
entry of the monument.” STEEvens. 4 


* —— the worſhip of the whole world —] The worſhip, is the 
digntly, the authority. JounsoN, p 2 


so, in King Join: | 
By giving it the worſhip of revenge.” STEEVENS» 


” 
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Eros. Why, there then: — [falls on his Jworl,) 
Thus I do eſcape the ſorrow 
Of Antony's death. [ dis, 
ANT. Thrice nobler than myſelf! 
Thon teacheſt me, O valiant Eros, what 
I ſhould, and thou could'ſt not. My queen wg 
Eros 
Have, by their brave inſtruction, got upon me 
A nobleneſs in record: But I will be 
A bridegroom in my death,“ and run into't 
As to a lover's bed. Come then; and, Eros, 
Thy maſter dies thy ſcholar; to do thus 
Falling on his ſwork, 
1 learn d of thee. How! not yet dead?) not dead: 
The guard!—ho! —0, deſpatch me. 


$ —— But I will be 
A bridegroom in my death, &c.] This thought has occurred be · 
fore in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
„% TI will encounter darkneſs as a bride, 
„% Ard hug it in my arms.“ 
Dryden's Don Sebattian bas the ſame Image, though more luv 
uriantly exprefied : 
© The fprightly bridegroom on his wedding night 
« More gladly enters not the lifts of love: 
« Why, 'tis enjoyment to be ſummon'd thus.” 
$Teevexs, 


| Stowe, deſcribing the execution of Sir Charles Davers, ore of 
the earl of Eſſex's afſociates, ſays, that “ having pur off his gown 
and doublet in a moſt cheerful manner, rather tiie a bridegroom ia 


# priſoner appointed for death, he prayed very devoutly.“ 
| Matoxt. 


7 —— 10 yet dead?]! Yet, which is wanting in the old copf, 
was ſuppiied by Mr. Pope. STEEVENS. 
Tie guard! —ho!}] [ Old copy guard how. JI ſuſped the pod! 
wrote : 
The guard, 4 O, diſpatch me! 
So, afterwards: 
„% What, ho! the emperor's guard! 
Ir the he ene of the third ad, he bas ſaid, 


* 
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Enter Drückras and Guard. 


wy. 


7 1. GUARD» | S | | What's the noiſe? 
Axr. 1 have done my work ill, friends; O, make 
and an end 
what 1 have begun. 
2. GUARD. The ſtar is fallen. 
1. Guard. And time is at his period. 
ALL. Alas, and woe! 
AxT. Let him that loves me, ſtrike me dead. 
it 1. Guard. | | Not I. 
e. GuarD. Nor I. ; 
3. Guann. Nor any one. Exeunt Guard, 
Dig. Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers 
be fly | 


iis ſword but ſhown to Ceſar, with this tidings, 
ball enter me with him. 


% Authority melts from me. Of late, when I cried hs, 
Like boys unto a muſs, kings would ſtart forth, 
% And cry, your will?" 
The ſame miſtake has happened in The Merchant of Venice. See 
Vol. VIII. p. 142, u 3. 6 EASY | 
Aud twice in the original copy of Humlet, 1604: 
„ Queen, Help, how ! | 
Fol. What how, help,” 
gain, in the laſt ad: | 
„O villainy! how, let the door be lock'd.“ 
The emendation which 1 bave propoſed, ought therefore cer« 
nialy to be admitted into the text. MALONE. 


| find this emendation already admitted into the text of cdition- 
1135, STEEVENS, 
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Enter DIoMEDES. 


Dro, Where's Antony? 


At 
DER. There, Diomed, there, 
Dio. Lives be? is 
Wilt thou not anſwer, man? Exit Dręcrꝶ 1. 
ANT., Art thou there, Diomed.? Draw thy ſwotch 
and give me All 
Suſhcing ſtrokes for death. | A 
Dio. Moſt abſolute lord, A 
My miſtreſs Cleopatra ſent -me to thee, 
ANT. When did ſhe ſend thee? To 
Dio. Now, my lord, Wh 
ANT. | Where is fe? deer 
Dio. Lock'd in her monument. She had a ba 
pbelying fear? Ane 
Of what bath come to paſs : for when ſhe ſav 
(Which never ſhall be fonud,) you did ſuſpedt 
She had diſpos'd with Cæſar,“ and that your rage 
Would not be purg'd, ſhe ſent you word lhe wa 
dead ; 
But, fearing fince how it might work, hath ſent 
Me to proclaim the truth; and 1 am come, 
I dread, too late. | 
ANT. Too late, good Diomed Call my euard, E, 
1 pr'ythee. | 
Dio. What, bo! the emperor's guard! The ( 
guard, what, ho! ( 
Come, your lord calls. 1 


9 2 prophbeſying fear —— ] I ſuppoſe our author Celigntd 


we ſhould read: 
© —— a prophets fear —.“ STEEVENS, RY 
» She had diſpos'd with Ceſar, ] To diſpoſe, ia this inflanch 
perbaps ſignifies to make lerms, to ſettle matlers. STEEVENS» 
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Enter ſome of the Guard. 


Axr. Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra 
bides; | 

"Tis the laſt ſervice that I ſhall command yon, 

1. GuarD. Woe are we, fir, you may not live 
to wear 

All your true followers out. 

ALL. Moſt heavy day ! 

AnT. Nay, good my fellows, do not pleaſe ſharp 
fate - | 

To grace it with your ſorrows : bid that welcome 

Which comes to puniſh us, and we punilh it 

Seeming to'bear it lightly. Take me up: 

I have led you oft; carry me now, good ſriends, 

And have my thanks for all. 

[ Exeunt, bearing ANTONY. 


SCENE XU, 


* 
The ſame, 4 Monument, 


Enter above, CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, and Iras. 


Ctro. O Charmian, I will never go from hence. 
CHaR, Be comforted, dear madam. 

Ciro. | a No, I will not: 
All ſtrange and terrible events are welcome, 


3 Wor are we, ] Old copy —Woe, wor,—. But as the ſecond 
wie appears (for it ſpoils the verſe} to have been accidentally te- 
peated by the compoſitor, I have left it out. STEEVENS, 5 


\ 


* 
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But comforts we deſpiſe; our ſize of ſorrow, 
Proportion'd to our cauſe, muſt be as great 


Enter DIOMEDES. 


Ne 
+ - 3 Bu 
As that which makes it —Pow now? is he dead! 
Dio. His death's upon him, but not dead.“ Sh 
Look out o' the other fide your monument, 
His guard have brought him thither, 11 
| | 0 
Enter ANTONY, borne by the Guard. I 
Crro. O thou ſun, - (I 
Burn the great ſphere thou mov'ſt in !—darkling* L 
ſtand 85 | ur 
The varying ſhore o'the world!“ — O Antony! en 
| let 
* His deaths upon him, but not dead.] The defeQive meaſure, 
and want of reſpe@ in the ſpeaker, induce me to ſuppoſe, that this 
line originally ſtood thus: 
His death's upon him, madam, but not dead. STEEVENS, 
— darkling — ] i, e. without light. So, in The Two angy 
Women of Abington, 1599: | ar 
„ my mother hath a torch, your wife 
© Goes darkling up and down.“ STEEVENS. pl 
3 0 thou ſun, 
Burn the great ſphere thou mov'ft in !—dartling fland 
The varying ſhore o the world!] Thou is wanting in the old A 
copy, and was ſupplied by Mr. Pope, wbole reading may be jul 
tificd on the authority of a ſimilar paſſage in Timon of Athens : 
© Thou ſun, that comfort't, burn!“ STrEvexs. : 
She defires the ſun to burn his own orb, the vehicle of light, N 
and then the earth will be dark. lonxson. ; a 
The varying ſhore o the world! 3, e. of the earth, where light h 
and darkneſs wake an inceſſant variation. WARBURTON. i 


According to the philoſophy which prevailed from the 2ge of 
Ariſtotle to that of Shakſpeare, and long fince, the fun vis 3 
planet, and was whirled round the earth by the motion of a ſolid 
ſphere in which it was fixed, —Iif the ſun therefore was to let fre 
to the ſphere, fo az to coulume it, the conſequence mult be, bat 


it 


- 
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Antony, Antony!—Charmian, help ;* help, Iras; 

Help, friends below; let's draw him hither. 3 
ANT. . | peace! 

Not Cæſar's valour hath o'erthrown Antony. 

But Antony's bath triumpb'd on itſelf. 


d! Crxo. So it ſhould be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony ; but woe 'tis fo! 
AnT. 1 am dying, Egypt, dying; only *. 
] here importune death“ a while, until 
Of many thouſand kiſſes the poor | 
Hay upon thy lips. 
CLEO. I dare not, dear, 
(Dear my lord, pardon, ) I dare not, 
gl Leſt I be taken:“ not the imperious ſhow 
ſelf, for want of ſupport, muſt drop through, and wander in 
endleſs ſpace; and in this caſe the earth would be involved in end- 
leſs night. HEATH. | | * 
— Charmian, help; c.] Old copy 
ure, © The varring ſhore o' th' world. 0 Antony, Antony, 4 
ty Antony : 
„ Helpe Charmian, helpe Iras helpe : helpe friends 
« Below, let's draw bim hither,” a 
150 For the ſake of ſomewhat like metre, one word has been omitted 
and others tranſpoſed. STEEVENS. ' 
— Egypt, dyiog;] Perhaps this line was originally com- 
pleted by a further repetition of the parüciple; and ſtood thus: 
1 am dying, Egypt, dying, dyiug; only &c. STEEVENS. ' 
old * I here importune death &c,) I ſolicit death to delay; or, 1 
4 trouble death by keeping him ia waiting, JOHNSON. 
Cleo. I dare not, dear, 
(Dear my lord, pardon,] I dare not, | . | 
gde, N Left I be taken ] Antony is ſuppoſed to be at the foot of the 
monument, and tells Cleopatra that he there importuncs death, till 
ight he can lay his laſt kiſs upon her lips, which was intimating to 
ber his defire that ſhe ſhould come to him for that purpoſe. She 
e of conſiders it in that light, and tells him that ſhe dares not. 
as 4 M. MASON. 
ſolid Antony bas juſt ſaid that he only ſolicits death to delay his end, 
| fre till he has given her a farewell kiſs. To this ſhe replies that ſhe 
that 


dares not; and, in our author's licentious didion, ſhe may mean, 
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Of the full. fortun'd Cifar * ever Thatl 
Be brooch'd with me ; if knife, drugs, 


ſerpth 
have ; % 


that ſhe, now above in the wonumentz does not dare to deſcehd 
that he may take leave of her. But, from the defed of the meu 
in the ſecond live, 1 tbink it mote probable thit % word whi bining 
by the compolitor, zud that the poet wrote: 
I dare not, dear, 
(Dear my lord, pardon,) I dare not deſcend, | 
Leſt I be taken. 1 
Mr, Theobald amends the paſſage differently, by adding to the 
end of Antony's ſpeech—Come down, MALONE, 
Theobald's inſertion ſeems miſplaced, and ſhould be made at the 
end of tbe next live but one. 1 would thertfore read: 
1 lay upon thy lips BETS vip 
Cleo. 1 dare not, dear, 
(Dear my lord, pardon,] 1 dare not come down, Rirson 
* Of the full-fortun'd Cr ——}] $0, in Othello: __ 
What a full. fortune doth the thick-lips owe NY | 
| Mulan. 
Se brooeh'd with me;] Be broock'd, i. e. edorn'd. A bal 
was an ornament formerly worn in the hat. 80, in Ben Jouſor\ 
Poetaſirr, ** Hounonr's a gbod broock to wear in a man's bat at all 
times.” Again, in his Staple of News: 
% The very brooch o' the bench, gem of the rity.” 
Again, in The Magnetick Lady : | 
Abe brooch to any true flate cap in Europe.“ 
The Rev. Mr. Lambe obſerves in bis notes on the ancient welfal 
Hiſtory of Floddon Field, that broockes in_the North are buckle le 
with ſtones, ſuch as thoſe with which ſhirt-boſoms and baudker- 
chiefs are claſped. Srikvkns. 
be brooch'd wich me. 
Broock is properly a bodkin, or ſome fuch infirument (origivally 
{pit and ladies“ bodkins being heated With fems, it Tomcat 
abs For ab orhatiievtal tilaket or jewel ia general, in which (eaſt 
It is pethaps uſed at prefent ; or as probibly In its original büt, for 
pinned up, as we now Tay pin 1 the baſket; brbech'd with ne, i. e. 
pinned up, compleated wich Having the to adbra his wi. 


A breock is always an ornament; whether a buckle or pit fot 
the breaſt, hat, or hair, or whatever other ſhape it may aſſuwe. 
A broack is a ſpit: the ſpires of churches are likewiſe ſo called 
the northeru counties, as Daruton broack. Brooch'd, in the 16h 
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Edge, Ning, or operation,“ I am ſafe: 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And fill conctuſion,* ſhall acquire no honour _ 
Demuring upon me, But come, come, Antony, 
Help me, my women, We mult draw thee up; — 
Aſt, good friends. ET 

ANT. O. quick, or I am gone. 

Ciro. Here's ſport, indeed!“ — How hthvy 

weighs my lord! 

Our flrength is ali gone into heavinels,“ 


rertainly means edorn'd, as it bas been properly explained by Mr: 
eevenz. RITSON, . 
- if knife, drugs, ſerpents, have | 
| d a, br dperu ten,] Here Ts the fame itregular poſition 
bf the words, that Mr. Warnet would zwoid or amend in Hume : 
and yet Shakſpeare ſeems to have attended to this matter in the 
very play before us. AR III. fc. ii, TOLLET. 
Tits thought occurs in Quin Elizabeth's Entertainment in Suffolte 
and Norfolke, by Churchyard, no date, 4to. where Blaulie lays; 
% If he do "es by mightie qove I ſwekre 
I will not live, if ſword or knife be found &e, 
Again, in Perictes Printe of Thre >. Tt 
© If fires be hot, knives ſharp, or waters deep 
„% Unty'd I flill my virgin knot will keep.” 8rervens. 
n 1 ronctuſttn, ] Sedate detertathation: fileut coolneſs of 
reſohifibn. Jonxsox. 
Herta fot, in?] 1 Tuppole the meaning of theſe Nrange 
Vords is, Rere's trifling, you do not work in carne. Jotinson, 
Perhaps rather, liere's a curious game, t e laſt we ſhall ever pl 
i Antony! Or perhaps ſbe is thinking of hſhiug with a line; 


& Lol s +44 * * 7 rn * 
0 werllon of Which we have beep already told ſhe was fond. 
* hakſpeare has introduced ludicrous ideas with as much incongruity 
x in other places, MALONE. 


Cleopatra, perhaps, by this affected levity, this phraſe which hat 
vo determined fignification, only wiſhes to iulpite Antony with 
theerfulneſs, and encourage thoſe. who ate engaged in the metatts 
choly taſk of drawing him up into the monument, STEFVENS, 

5 —— info beavinels, avinefs is here uſed equivucally fot 
forts and weight, WALONE. 
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* 


That makes the weight: Had 1 great Juno's power, 

The ſtrong- wing d Mercury ſhould fetch thee yy, 

And ſet thee by Jove's fide. Yet come a little, © 

Wiſhers were ever fools ;—-O, come, come, come; 

[ T hey draw ANTOXy up, 

And welcome, welcome! die, where thou haſt 

liv'd : | | 

Quicken with kiſſing; * had my lips that power, 
1 hus would I wear them ont. 

ALL. A heavy fight! 
ANT. I am dying, Egypt, dying: 
Give me ſome wine,* and let me ſpeak a little. 

CLEO, No, let me ſpeak; and let me rail ſo 
high, | 

That the falſe houſewife Fortune * break her wheel, 
Provok'd by my offence, 
ANT. One word, ſweet queen: 
Of Cæſar ſeek your honour, with your [afety.—0! 


3 where thou haff liv'd: ] Old copy—when thou, Kc. 
Correted by Mr. Pope. MALOXNE. 
* Quicken with tiſſing;— ] That is, Revive by my kiſs. 


Jonxsox. 

So, in Heywood's Royal king, 1637: 
« And quickens moſt where he would moſt deſtroy.” 
STEEVENS, 


4 Give me ſome wine, &c. ] This circumftance, like almoſt every 
other, Shakſpeare adopted from Plutarch. Sir Thomas North, in 
bis tranſlation, ſays,—** Antony made her ceaſe from lamenting, 
and called for wine, either becauſe he was athirſt, or elſe for that 
thereby to haften his death. When he had dronke, he carneflly 
prayed her, aud perſuaded that ſhe would ſeeke to ſave her life, if 
ſhe could poſfible, without reproache and diſhonour : and that (be 
mould chiefly truft Proculeius above any man elſe about Czar.” 

STEEVENS, 


—— houſewife Fortune— ] This deſpicable line has occurred 
CT Jonxsox. | 


See As you (ite it, Vol. VIII. p. 188, n. 7; „Let us fit, and mock 
the good howſewife Fortune from her wheel,” &c, Maron. 
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Ceo. They do not go together. 

ANT. + 5 Gentle, hear me: 
None about Cæſar truſt, but Proculeius. 

Cleo. My reſolution, and my bands, Ill truſt, 
None about Cæſar. 

Axr. The miſerable change © now at my end, 
Lament nor ſorrow at: but pleaſe your thoughts, 
In feeding them with thoſe my former fortunes 
Wherein I liv'd, the greateſt prince o' the world, 
The nobleſt : and do now not baſely die, 
Nor cowardly ; put off my helmet io 
My countryman, a Roman, by a Roman 
Valiantly vanquiſh'd. Now, my ſpirit is going; 
| can no more. 0 dies. 
' CLEO. Nobleſt of men, woo't die? 
Haſt thou no care of me? ſhall I abide 
In this dull world, which in thy abſence is 
No better than a ſtye -O, ſee, my women, 
The crown o' the earth doth melt :—My lord !— 
O, wither'd is the garland of the war, 
The ſoldier's. pole“ is fallen; young boys, and 

girls, | 

Are level now with men: the odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 


* 


le miſerable change &c.] This ſpeech ſtands thus in Sir T. 
North's tranflation of Plutarch.—++ As for himſelf, ſhe ſhould not 
hment nor ſorrow for the miſerable change of his fortune at the 
end of his days; but rather, that ſhe ſhould think him the more 
fortunate, for the former triumphs and honours he had received, 
confidering that while he lived, he was the nobleſt aud greateſt 
prince of the world, and that now he was overcome, not cowaidly, 
but valiantly, a Roman, by another Roman.” STEEVENS- 


' The ſoldier's pole —— ] He at whom tbe ſoldiers pointed, as 
42 pageant held high for obſervation, JoHns0N, 
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Beneath the viſiting moon.“ [She faink, 
CHar. ' O. quietnels, lady! 
In As. She is dead too, our ſovereign. | 
CHAR. | | Lady, 
1. Madam 
CHAR. O madam, madam, madam ! | 
Id AS. Nopal Egypt! 

Emprefs! : v 4200 | a 
. Peace, peace, has. - 
CLEo. No more, hut e'en a woman j? and com- 
manded 


9 — — the odds is gone, 

And there is nothing left remarkable 

Beneath the viſiting moon. }, So, in Macbeth: 
„ from this inſtant 
«© There's nothing ferious in mortality; 
© All 1s but toys; renown, and grace, is dead; 
„% The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
© Is left this vault to brag on.“ Mato. 


9 No more, but een à womans ] Cleopatra is diſcourfing with 
her women; but ſhe naturally replies to Iras who bad addreſſed 
herſelf to her, and not to Charmiay, who,only interpoſed to prevent 
Iras from continuing to ſpeak. Strike out the ſpeech of Charwian, 
which is faid aſide to Iras, and the ſenſe will be evident. Ins 
addreſſes Cleopatra by the titles of Royal Egypt and Empreſs! which 
Cleopatra rejeds as ill ſüited to her preſent condition; and lays, 
the is no more in that fate of elevation, but ou a level wich the 
reſt of her ſex, M. MasoN. 


Iras has juſt ſaid.— Royal Egypt, Empreſs! Cleqpatta complete 
We ſentence, (without taking notice of the intexvening words [pokes 
by. Charmian,)— Empreſs +4. no more; but cen a woman,” no 08 
2 level, with the meaneſt of my ſex, So, in Julius Ceſar, 5. 5 
Caſlius ſays, ö 


© No, it is Caſca; one incorporate 
„To our attempts. Am I not ſtoy'd for, Cinna?” 


to which Cinua replies, without taking auy notice of the Jatter 
words [Am I not ſtay'd for ?!: —— 
« Lam glad ont. 
i. e. I am glad that Caſca is incorforale to our attempts. See allo 
Vol. XVII. p. 269, n. 4. 
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By ſuch poor paſhon as the maid that milks, 

And does the meanelt chares.*—- It were for me 

To throw my feepter at the injurious gods; 

Totell them, that this world did equal theirs, 
Till they had ſtolen our jewel. All's but naught; 
Patience is fottifh ; and impatience does 

Becomea dog that's mad: 'Thenis it fin, 

Ta ruſh into the ſecret houſe of death, 

Ere death dare come tp. us? How do yay, women? 
What, what? good cheer! Why, how now, Char- 
, mian? _ 

My noble girls !P-Ah, women, women! look, 

Our lamp is fpent, it's out: — Good firs, take 
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heart ;— [to the guard below. 
We'll bury him: and then, what's' brave, what's. 
noble, 


lers do it after the high Rowan faſhion, 
Aud make death prond to take us. Come, away: 
This cafe of that huge ſpirit now is cold. 


Ah, women, women! come; we have no friend. 
But reſolution, and the briefeſt end. 


(Excunt; theſe above bearing off ANTONY's bodps 


The ald copy reads—buz in 3 woman. The emendation was. 
bade by Dr, Johnſon, The fame erros bag happened iu many other 
places in, theſs plays. See Vol. IX. p. 33, n. 6. Maron, 
Pease. peace, Tres, is ſaid by Charmian, when, (hg fees the queen. 
recoveriag, and thinks fpegcs traublelame. JORKNSAN., 

" —— the mean chares. ] i, e. taſk-work. Hence our term 
chare«woman, So, in Heywogd's Rape ef Lucrece, 1630: * She, 
like a good wife, ig teachipg ber fervants ſyndry chares,” Again, 
ia Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613: 

1 ſpins, 
«© Cards, and does chare-work, — 


Agjn, in Warner's Alhioq's England, ch. qt. Robjn. Goodfellow 
lays * | | 


* And at my crummed elle of milke, each night from. 


waid or dame, 
«To do their chares, as they ſuppos'd” &c. STEEVENS. 
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Czſar's Camp before Alexandria. 


Enter CSA, Actieea, DOLABELLA, MEc&xas! 


FRIED PROCULEUS, and Others. hes 

| | * . 

Cs. Go to bim, Dolabella, bid him yield; Irs 
Being ſo fruſtrate, tell him, he mocks us by 28 
The pauſes that he makes.“ pauſes, 
Dor. Czar, 1 ſhall. [Exit Dol ARI g 
ted, a1 


Ener Ceſar, Agrippa, Dolabella, and | Old copy] Menas, Ct.] 
But Menas and Menecrates, we may remember, were two famous 
pirates, linked with Sextus Pompeius, and who. aſſiſted bim to 
infeſt the Italian coaſt, We no where learn, expreſsly io the 
play, that Menas eyer attached himſelf to Odavius's party. Not- 
withflandiag the old folios concur in warking the entrance thus, 
yet in the two places in the ſcene, where this charaGer is made 
to ſpeak, they have marked in the margin, Mec. fo that, as Dr. 
Thirlby ſagaciouſly. copjegured, we muft caſhier Menas, and ſub- 
ſtitute Mecznas in bis room. Menas, indeed, deſerted to Czfar 
no lefs than twice, and was preferred by him. But then we are to 
confider, Alexandria was taken, and Antony kill'd himſelf, ans 

V. C. 723. Menas made the ſecond revolt over to Auguſtus, U. C. 
717; and the next year was {lain at the liege of Belgrade in Pats 
nonia, five years before the death of Antony. THEOBALD. 


4 Being ſo fruſtrate, tell kim, he mocks [ us by] 
The pauſes that he makes. | Fruftrate, for fruſtrated, was the 
language of Shakſpeare's time, So, in The Tempeſt : 
© —— and the fea mocks 
„% Our fruſtrate ſearch by land.“ f 
So conſummate for conſummated, contaminate for 3 Kc, 
Again, in Holland's Tranſlation of Suetonius, 1606 ; ++ But the 
defignment both of the one and the other were defeated aud 
fruſirate by reaſon of Piſo his death.“ 
Ihe laſt two words of the firſt of theſe lines are not ſound in ihe 
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Enter DERCETAS, with the ſword of . 


Cxs. Wherefore is that? and what are thou, that 
dar ſt | 5 


ald copy. The defe& of the metre ſhows that ſomewhat was 
omitted, and the paſlage by the omiſſion was rendered unintelli- 
ible, | . | | 
When in the lines juſt quoted, the ſea is ſaid to mock the ſearch 
of thoſe who were ſceking on the land for a body that had been 
drown'd in the ocean, this is eafily underſtood. But in that before 
us the caſe is very different. When Antony himſelf made theſe 
pauſes, would he mock, or laugh at them? and what is the mean- 
ing of mocking @ pauſe? . | : 
In Meaſure 2 Meaſure the concluding word of a line was omit- 
ted, and in like manner has been ſupplied : 
„% How I may formally in perſon bear [me] 
« Like a true friar.” 1 / 
Again, in Romeo and Julict, 1599, and 1623: 

Aud hide me with a dead man in his.” 
Proud or tomb being omitted. 
Again, in Hamlet, 4to. 1604: 

« Thus -conſcience doth make cowards.” 

the words of us all being omitted, 
Again, ibidem : 
% Seeming to feel this blow,” Kc. 
inſtead of 
% Then ſenſeleſs Tlium 
% Secming to feel this blow.“ | | 
Sec alſo note on the words—** mock the meat it feeds on“ in 
Othello, AR III. Cc. iii. 
And fimilar omiſſions have happened in many other plays. See 
Vol. XV. p. 329, n. 7. | f 

in further ſupport of the emendation now made, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the word mock, of which our author makes frequent - 
ule, is almoſt always employed as I ſuppoſe it to have been uſed 
bete. Thus, in King Lear: „ Pray do not mock me.” Again, 
in Meaſure for Meaſure : | | 

Fou do blaſpheme the good in mocking me.” 
Again, in All's well that ends well: | 
% You barely leave our thorps to prick ourſelves, 
And mock us with our bareneſs.” 


- 
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Appear thus to us?? ps 
De. Im Gal” ercetas; 

Mark Antony I ſerv'd, who beſt was worthy 

Beſt to be ferv'd : whilſt he ſtaod up, and ſpoke, 

He was my maſter; and I wore my \ife. 

To ſpend upon his haters : If thou pleafe 

To take me to thee, as I was to him 

I'll be to Cæſar; it hon pleaſeſt not, 

I yield thee up my life. 


Again, in the play before us: 
E that god uatq the world, 
© And mock our ces with air.” 
The ſecond interpretation given by Mr. Steevent in the following 
pore is 2 1 interpretation of the text 25 now 3 N 5 but ext 
rom the words in the old copy a meaning, which, without thole 
that I bave ſupplied, they. certainly do not afford. Mato, 


I have left Mr. Malone's emendation in the text; though, to 

complete the meaſure, we might read—fzyſtrated, or 

Being ſo fruftate, tell kim that he mocks —&c; 
as I am well convinced we are not yet acquainted with. the full and 
exact meaning of the verb mock, as fometimes employed by Hal- 
ſpeare. In Othello it is ufed again with equal departure from is 
common acceptation. 

My explanation of the words— He mocks the pauſes that it nin, 
is as follows: He plays wantovly with the intervals ob time which 
he ſhould improve to his own preſervation. Or the meaning uf 
be—being thus defeated in all his efforts, aud left without reſoutte, 
tell him that theſe affected pauſes and delays of his in vel 
himſelf up to me, are mere idle mockery. He mocks the fend. 
may be a licentious mode of expteſſion for—he mokes a mockey q 
us. by theſe pauſes; i, e. he triftes with us. STEEVENS. 


* Ceſar, I Hall.] I make ug govhy but it ſhovld be mate 
here, that Dglabella, goes out. Lis fealonable to imaging be el 
preſently depart upon Cafar's, commang,; ſo what the ſpceg e 
placed to him ip, the ſequel, of this ſcene, muſt he tranſcric e 
Agrippa, or he is introduced as a mute. Bgfades, that Þolabell 
ſhould be gong aut, appears from, this, that when Caſar af fn 
bim, be recolleas that he bad fent him on buſineſs, THEQRAD: 


5 —— thus 1 us ] i. e. with a drawn aud bloody ſword in tby 
hand, STEEVENS. 


i 


no 


at 
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"MY Wbt igt thay ſay? 
Des. I ſay, O Cazſar, Antony is dead, of 
Cs. The breaking of fo great a thing ſhould 
"make | N ä 
A greater crack: The round world 
ſhook Kt, 
Lions into civil ſtreets,“ 


ſhould have 


— 


— The round wa ⁰ẽꝭ,̃ hang, ſhook 
Lions into civil flreets, &c.] | think here is a line loſt, aſter - 


which it is in vain to go in queſt. The ſenſe ſeems to have been 
wis: Fhe round warld ſhould A, ſhoak, and this great alteration 
of the (yſigm of things ſhould fend lions intq frets, and citizens inla 
4, There is ſenſe ſtill, but it is barſh aud violent. JounsoN. 

T believe we ſhould read A greater crack than this: The ruin'd 
world, i. e. the general difruption of elements ſhould have ſhook, 
ke, Shakfpeare | to meau that the death of ſo great a man 
ought to have produced effe&s ſimilar to thofe which might be ex- 
pelled from the diſſolution of the univerſe, when all diſlindioos 
ſhall-be Joſt, Fa ſhate any thing out, is a phraſe in common uſe 
among our ancient writers. So Holinſhed, p. 143: —— God's 
providence ſhaking men out of their ſhifts of ſuppoted ſafetie,“ Kc. 

Perhaps, however, Shakſpeare might mean nothing more here 
than merely an earthquake, in which the ſhaking of the round world 
Was to be ſo violent as to toſs the iobabitants of woods into cities, 
and the inhabitants of cities into woods. STEBVEKS., 


The ſenſe, I thiok, is complete and plain, if we confider ſhook 
{more properly /haten) as the participle palt of a verb afive. The 
meite would be improved if the lines wers diltributed thus: 

IIe round warld ſhould have ſhook , 
Lions into civil ſtreets, and citizens 
Into their dens, TYRWHITT, | 

The deſed of the metre ffroggly ſupports Dr. Jobnſon's conjec- 
17h that ſomething is le. PYerbaps the * originally ſtood 

us: 

The breaking of ſo great 3 thing ſhquld make 

A greater crack. The round world mould have ſhook; 
Thrown Aung lions into ciyil flrcets, 

And citizeus to their dens, ; 

In this very page, five entire liges between the word ſhook in m 
note, and the ſame word in Mr. Tyrrybiu's nate, were omatte 
by the compofnor, in the original proof ſheet. 
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PEE. citizens to their dens: The death to Antony 
Is not a fingle doom; in the name lay 
A moiety of the world. 

DER. | He is dead, Cæſar; 
Not by a publick miniſter of juſtice, 
Not by a hired knife; but that ſelf hand, 
Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend 

it, 

Arg the heart. —This is his ſword, 


That the words—* the round world ſhould have ſhook,” tos · 
tain a diſtin& propoſition, and bave no immediate connexion with 
the next line, may be inferred from hence; that Shaklpeare, when 
be means to deſcribe a violent derangement of nature, almoſt alway 
wentions the earth's ſhaking, or being otherwiſe convulled; and 
in theſe paſſages conftantly employs the word ſhook, or ſome ſyuo- 
nymous word, as a neutral verb, Thus in Macbeth: 

4 — — The obſcure bird 
„% Clamour'd the live-long night: ſome ſay, the earth 
„ Was fev'rous, and did ſhake." 
Again, in Coriolanus : 
6 as if the world 
„% Was fev'rous, and did tremble.” 
Agzio, in Pericles: 
„% Sir, 
„% Our lodgings ſtanding bleak upon the ſea, 
„% Shook, as the earth did quake,” 
Again, in King Henry IV. P. 1. 
« I ſay, the earth did ſhake, when I was born.— 
„% O, then the carth ſhook, to ſee the heavens on fire, 
© Aud not in fear of your nativity,” 
Again, in King Leer : 
« —— thou all-/hakting thunder, 
« Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world, 
„% Crack nature's moulds.” 

This circumſtance in my apprehenfion ſtrongly confirms Dr. 
22 $ ſuggeſtion that ſome words have been omitted in the nest 

ne, aud is equally adverſe to Mr, Tyrwhitt's emendation. The 
words 'omiited were probably in the middle of the linc, which on- 
ginally migbt hare flood thus in the Mf. 

Lions been kurtled into civil ſtreets, 
Aud citizens to their dens, MALONE, 
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Lrobb'd his wound of it; behold it ſtain'd 

With his moſt noble blood. | 
CES. 4 3 COT Look you fad, uatyps? 

The gods rebuke me, but it is a tidings* 

To waſh the eyes of kings.“ 

AGR. And ſtrange it is, 


That nature muſt compel us to lament 
Our molt perſiſted deeds. 5 


MEc. His taints and honours 
Waged equal with him.“ 8 
AGR. A rarer ſpirit nevet 


Did ſteer humanity : but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men, Cæſar is touch'd: 


Mec. When ſuch a ſpacious mirror's ſet before 
him, 

He needs muſt ſee himſelf. 

Cæs. O Antony! 


— a tidings N Thus the ſecond folio. In the firſt, the 
article had been caſually omitted. STEEVENS. 

 —— but if 1s a (idings | | 
To waſh the tyes of kings.] That is, May the gods rebuke me, 
if this be not tidings to make kings weep. 
But, again, for if not, JOHNSON. 


* Waged equal with in.] For waged, [the reading of the firft 
folio) the modern editions have weighed. JOHNSON, 
It is not eaſy to determine the preciſe meaning of the word wage. 
In Othello it occurs agaio : 
[o wake and wage a danger profitleſs.“ 
It may ſignify to oppo/e. The ſenſe will then be, his faints and 
honours were an equal match; i. e. were oppoſed to each other in 
jut proportions, like the counterparts of a wager. STEEVENS, 
| Read—weigh—with the ſecond folio, where it is only mis- 
ipelled way, So, in Shore's Wife, by A. Chute, 1593: 
« — notes her myndes diſquyet 
+ To be fo great ſhe ſeemes downe wayed by it.“ 


* 


RIT$SON, 


/ 
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I have follow'd thee to this: But we do ling 
Diſeaſes in our bodies:? 1 muſt perforce 
Have ſhown to thee ſach a declining day, 
Or look on thine ; we could not ſtall together 
In the whole world: But yet let me lament, 
With tears as ſovereign as the blood of hearts 
| \ That thou, my brother, my competitor 
In top of all deſign, my mate in empire, 
Friend and companion in the front of war, 
The arm of mine own body, and the heart 
Where mine his thonghts* did kindle, —chat ont 
ſtars, . 
Unreconciliable, ſhould ,divid 


9 —— But we do lance 
Diſeaſes in our bodies :] [Old 'copy—launthi=] Launch wisthe 
ancient, and is ftill the vulgar pronunciation of lance, Nulfet 
always talk of taunching the gums of children, whea they bat 
difficulty in cutting teeth, „ 

I have followed thee, ſays Cæſar, to this; i. e. I have purſued 
thee, till I compelled thee to Uf. deſtrudtion. But, adds the ſpeaker, 
{at ouce extenuativg His own 'condut, and conſidefiug the deceaſed 
as one with whom He had been utited by the ties of relittonfhip s 
well as policy, as one who had been a part of hiafeff) the vio- 
Fence, with which 1 proceeded; was not my choice; 1 babe done 

7 but by him as we do by our own natural badies. I have empfoytd 
force, where force only could be 'effetnal. I have fired the blood 
of the irreclaimable Antony, on the ſame principle that we lar 
a diſeaſe incurable by gentler means. STEEVENS, . 
| Wheu we have auy bodily complaint, that is curable by ſcmily- 
ing, we uſe the lancet: and if we negle& to do ſo, we are defrayed 
by it. Antony was to me a diſeaſeg and by his being cut of, | 
am made whole, We could not both have lived in the world (6+ 
gether, | 
» Lrunck, the word in the old copy, is only the old {pelling ol 
launce, See Minſhew's DiCT. in v, | 

So allo Daniel, in one of his Sonnets : 

+ — ſorrow's tooth ne'er rankles more, - 
„ Than when it bites, but launcheth not the ſore, 


Matrox. 
2 —— bis thoughts ——] His is here uſed for its. M. M40 
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Oer equilitfs to this.*=Heat the, good friends,— 
But 1 will tell you at lome metter ſeaſon; i 


Enter a Meſſenger. 
The buſineſs of this man looks out of him, 
We'll hear him what he ſays. —Whence ate you?“ 
Mrs. A poor Egyptian yet. The queen my 
— miſtreſs,? 
Confin'd in all ſhe has, her monument, 
Of thy intents defires inſtruction; 
That he preparedly may frame berfelf 
To the way ſhe's forc'd to. 
CES. © Bil] her have good hearts 
She ſoon ſhall know of us, by ſome of ours, 
How honourable and how kindly we © 
Determine for her: for Cœſar cannot live 
To be ungentle.“ 


r 


ued 

ter, a 8 * a 4 . 
ſed gur equalneſs to this, ] That is, ſhould have made us, in our 
* woihity vf fortune, diſagree 10 a pitch like this, that one of us 


wult die, JOHNSON, 

— Whence are you? ] The defeRive metre of this line, and the 
iregular reply to it, may authorize a ſuppoſition that it originally 
Wood us: | 8 
moll hear zin what he ſays. —Whence, and who are you? 

STEEVENS. 


* er £6hþHak jt. The quien dy mifireſs, Kr.] IF this pùne- 
/ed inen be right, the min means to Tay, that be is 5% an KHPliak, 
S that 1s, yet 4 ſervant of the queen of Agypt, though ſoon to be- 
(9+ rode a ſutJER SF Rbmt. Jen. | 


* How honourable and ow tindly we N Our author often 
ies adjeQives adverbially. 80, in Fulizs Car: A 
„ Yohng man, thou could'ft not die more Rondirable.” 
See alſo Vol. XII. p. 366, a. 5, The modern editors, hows 
ver, all read—konourably. MALONE., 


—— for Ceſar cannot live 


To be ungentle, ] The old copy has leave. Mr, Pope made the 
Wendation, MALONE. | 
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Mrs. So the gods preſerve thee! IE 
Cas. Come hither, Proculeius ; Go, and (ay, 
Wie purpoſe her no ſhame: give her what comfom 
The quality of her paſſion ſhall require; 
Leſt, in her greatneſs, by ſome mortal ſtroke 
She do defeat us: for her life in Rome 
Would be eternal in our triumph: Go, 
And, with your ſpeedieſt, bring us what ſhe ſay 
And how you find of her. | 
PRO. Cæſar, I ſhall. | Exit PRO ulm 
Cs. Gallus, go you along.— Where's Dolabell, 
To ſecond Proculeius? Exit Gali 
Ack. MER. Dolabella ! 
Cs. Let him alone, for I remember now 
How he's employ'd; he ſhall in time be ready. 
| Go with me to my tent; where you ſhall ſee 
How hardly I was drawn into this war ; 
How calm and gentle I proceeded till 
In all my writings : Go with me, and ſee 
What I can ſhow in this. | 
| Exeunl 


* i 


7 


her life in Rome | | 

Would be eternal in our triumph: ] Hanmer reads judiciouly 

engugh, but without neceſſity: _ | | 

Would be eternalling our triumph : | 

The ſenſe is, If ſhe dies here, ſhe will be forgotten, but if 1 ſal 

ler in triumph to Rome, ker memory and my glory will be eternal 

Jon, 

The following paſſage in The Scourge of Venus, &c. a port 
1614, will ſufficiently ſupport the old reading: 

„If ſome foule-ſwelling ebon cloud would fall, 

«© For her to hide herſelf eternal in. STEEVENS. 
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SCENE n. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Monument. 
Enter CLEOPATRA, * CHARMIAN; and IRAS; 


| Cizo. My deſolation does begin to make 

A better life: "Tis paltry to be Cæſar; | 

Not being fortune, he's but fortune's knave, ? 

A miniſter of her will; And it is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 
Which ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change; 
Which ſleeps, and never palates more the dung. 
The beggar's nurſe and Cæfar's.“ 


Enter Cleopatra, &c. ] Our author here (as in King Henry VIII. 
Vol, XVI. p. 177, n. 8.) has atiempted to exhibit at once the out- 
ſide and the inſide of a building, It would be impoſlible to repre- 
lent this ſcene in any way on the ſtage, but by making Cleopatra 
aud her attendants ſpeak all their ſpeeches till the queen is ſeized; 
within the monument. MALONE, th. h 

Y —— ſortune's knave, | The ſervant of fortune. JOHNSON, 
— And it is great | 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 

Which ſhackles atcidents, and belts up changes 

Which flzeps, and never palates more the dung, a 

The beggar's nurſe and Cæſar's.] The difficulty of the paſſage; 
if any difficulty there be, ariſes only from this, that the ad of 
luicide, aud the flate which is the effe& of ſuicide are confounded. 
Voluntary death, ſays ſhe, is an ad which bolts up change; it pro- 
duces a flate, 

Which ſleeps, and never palates more the dung, 

The beggar's nurſe, and Cæ ſar's. | 8 
Which has no longer nced of the groſs and terrene ſuſtenance, 
in the uſe of which Cæſar and the beggar are on a level. 

| The ſpeech is abtupt, but perturbation in ſuch a Rate is ſurely 
natural. JOKxSON, 


It bas been already ſaid in this play, that 
Vol. XVIII. E e 
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Enter to' the gates of the Monument, PROCULEILS 
GALLos, and Soldiers. 


Pro. Cæſar ſends greeting to the queen of Egypt 
And bids thee ſtudy on what fair demands 
Thou mean'ſt to have him grant thee. 

Crxo. | Within, | What's thy name! 

Pro. My name is Proculeius. 

CIEO. | Within: ] Antony 
Did tell me of you, bade me truſt you ; but 
I do not greatly care to be deceivd, 
That have no uſe for truſting, If your maſter 
Woulg have a queen his beggar, you mult tell hin, 
That majeſty, to keep decorum, muſt 
No leſs beg than a kingdom: if he pleaſe 
To give me conquer'd Egypt for my ſon, 
He gives me ſo much of mine own, as 1 

Will kneel to him with thanks. 
| PRO. Be of good cheer; 
You are fallen into a princely hand, fear nothing: 
Make your full reference freely to my lord, 
Who is ſo full of grace, that it flows over 
On all that need: Let me report to him 


«© —— our dungy earth alike 

© Feeds man as beats. 
and Mr. Tollet obſerves, ++ that in 8 B. III. the Ethiopian 
king, upon hearing a deſcription of the nature of wheat, replied, 
that he was not at all ſurprized, if men, who eat nothing but 
dung, did not attain a longer life.“ Shakſpeare has the lane 
epithet in The Winter's Tale: g 

© —— the face io ſweeten we ik 

© Of the whole dung) carth.” — — 
Again, in Timon 

„% — the earth's 2 thief 

„% That feeds aud breeds by a compoſture ſtolen 

+ Fiom geueral exc;ement,” STEEVENS, 


\ 


inſert 
tame 
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Your ſweet dependancy ; and yon ſhall find 

A conqueror, that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 3 

Where he for grace is kneel'd to. | 
Cixo. *+* [ Within, | Pray you, tell him 

Jam his fortnne's vaſſal, and I ſend him 

The greatneſs he has got.“ I hourly learn 

A doctrine of obedience; and would gladly 

Look: him i' the face. | | 
Pro. This ll report, dear lady. 

Have comfort; for, I know, your plight is pity'd 

Of him that caus'd it. | | 

Gar. You ſee how eaſily ſhe may be ſarpriz'd ; 

Here PROCULE1US; and two of the guard, aſcend 

the monument by a ladder placed againſt a window, 

and having deſcended, come behind CLEOPATRA. 

Some of the guard unbar and open the gates. * 

Guard her till Cæſar come“. 

% PROCULEIUS and the guard. Exit GALLUS; 


— that will pray in aid for lindneſs, ] Praying in aid is a 
term uſed for a petition made in a court of juſtice for the call- 
ing in of help from avother that hath an intereſt in the cauſe 
in queſtion, HANMER, 
i_—- ſend him | | SF 
The greatneſs he has got. ] I allow him to be my conqueror; 
| own his ſuperiority with complete ſubmiſſion. JOHNSON, 4 
A kindred idea ſeems to occur in The Tempeſt : 
„% Then, as my giſt, and thy own acquifition, _ 
4. Worthily purchas'd, take my daughter.“ STEEVENS., 
Johnſon has miſtaken the meaning of this paſſage, nor will the 
vords bear the conſtruction he gives them, It appears to me, that 
by the greatneſs he has got, the means her crown which he has wouz 
and I ſuppoſe that when ſhe pronouuces theſe words, the delivers 
to Proculeius either her crown, or ſome other euſigd of royalty. 
| | | 4 M. MASON, 
la the old copy there is no ſtage-ditedion. That which is now 
Inſerted is formed on the old tranſlation of Plutarc i: „% Proculeius 
tame to the gates that were very thicke aud firong, and ſorely 
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In As. Royal queen! 
CHaR., O Cleopatra! thou art taken, queen! 


barred ; but yet there were ſome cranews through the which kr oyg 
might be hrard, aud ſo they without underſtood that Cleopatra de. 
maunded the kingdome of Egypt for her ſonnes: and that Procy, 
leius aunſwered her, that ſhe ſhould be of good cheere and not te 
affrayed to refer all nnto Cæſar. After he had viewed the place 
very well, he came and reported ber aunſwere unto Cæſar: why 
immediately ſent Gallus to ſpeak once againe with her, and bad 
bim purpoſely hold her with talk, whilff Proculeius did ſet uþ a lain 
egainſt that high windowe by the which Antonius was treſed 1b, al 
came down into the monument with two of his men hard by tit gut, 
where Cleopatra ſtood to hear what Gallus ſaid unto her, One of 
her women which was ſhut in her monument with her, ſawe Pro. 
culeius by chaunce, as be came downe, and ſhreeked ont, 0, 
poore Cleopatra, thou art taken. Then when ſhe ſawe Procultiuy 
behind her as ſhe came from the gate, ſhe thought to have ſlabbed 
herſelf with a ſhort dagger ſhe wore of purpoſe by her ſide. But 
Proculeius came ſodainly upon her, and taking her by both the 
hands, ſayd unto her, Cleopatra, firſt thou ſhalt doe thy ſelſe 
great wrong, and ſecondly unto Cæſar, to deprive him of the oc- 
caſion and opportuni je openlie to ſhew his vauntage and mercie, 
and to give bis enemies cauſe to accuſe the moſt courteous and 
noble prince that ever was, and to appeache him as though he veie 
a cruel and mercileſſe man, that were not to be truſted. So, even 
as he ſpake the word, he tooke her dagger from her, and ſhooke 
Ber clothes for feare of any poyſon hidden about her.“ Matrox. 


© Gal. You ſee how eafily ſhe may be ſurprit'd ;— 

Guard ker till Cæſar come.) Mr. Rowe (and Mr. Pope fol- 
Jowed him) allotted this ſpeech to Charmien. ] This blunder was 
for waut of knowing, or obſerving, the hiftorical fad. When 
Cæſar ſent Proculeius to the queen, be ſent Gallus after him with 
new inflrudions: and while one amuſed Cleopatra with propofitions 
from Cæſar, through the crannies of the monument, the other 
| ſcaled it by a ladder, entered it at a windew backward, and made 
Cleopatra, and thoſe with her, priſoners. I have reformed the 
paſſage therefore, (as, I am perſuaded, the author deſigned itz 
from the authority of Plutarch. | Mr. Theobald gives — 70% je 


how eaſily &c, to Gallus; and Guard her xc. to Proculcius. | 
| ORD | THEOBALD, 


This line in the firſt edition is given to Proculeius; and to bin 
it certainly belongs, though perhaps miſplaced, I would put A 
the end of his foregoing ſpeech ; | | 
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Creo. Quick, quick, good hands. 
[ drawing @ dagger. 
PRO. Hold, worthy lady, hold: 
[/ eizes and diſarms her. 
Do not yourſelf ſuch wrong, who are in this | 
Reliev'd, but not betray'd. 


Crxo. ü What, of death too, 
That rids our dogs of languiſh ? ” 
Pao. | Cleopatra, 


Do not abuſe my maſter's bounty, by 
The undoing of yourſelf: let the world ſee 


Where he for grace is need to. | 

[ Aide to Gallus. ] You ſee, how eaſily ſhe may be ſurprix'd. 
Then while Cleopatra makes a formal anſwer, Gallus, upon 
the hint given, ſeizes her, and Proculcius, interrupting the civility 
of bis anſwer: 

—— your plight is pitly'd 

Of him that caus'd it. . 

tries out: 

Guard her till Cæſar come, JOHNSON, 

To this ſpeech, as well as the preceding, Pro. i. e. rms I 
| is prefixed in the old copy. It is clear from the paflage quote 
from Plutarch in the following note that this was an error of the 
compoſitor's at the preſs, and that it belongs to Gallus; who, after 
Proculeius hath, according to his ſuggeſtion, aſcended the monu- 
ment, goes out to inform Cæſar that Cleopatra is taken, That 
Cxſar was informed immediately of Cleopatra's being takeo, ap- 
pears from Dolabella's firſt ſpeech to Proculeius on his entry. See 
p. 424: : ; 

„ Proculeius, | | 
»What thou haſt done, thy maſter Czfar knows,” Ec. 
This information, it is io be preſumed,. Cæſar obtained from Gallus. 
The ſtage - directions being very imperfe& in this ſcene in the old 
copy, no exit is here marked; but as Gallus afterwards enters along 
vith Czfar, it was undoubtedly the author's intention that he 
ſhould here go out. In the modern editions this as well as the 
preceding ſpeech is given to Proculeius, though the error in the 
old copy clearly ſhows that two ſpeakers were intended. MALONE., 
! —— languiſh'?] So, in Romeo and Juliet, Ad I. ſc, ii: 
One deſperate grief cure with another's anguiſh. ” 


STKEVENS 
E e 5 
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His nobleneſs well acted, which your death 
Will never let come forth. 

CLEO. Where art thon, death? 
Come hither, come! come, come, and take a queen 
Worth many babes and beggars!” 

PRO. O, temperance, lady! 

CLEo. Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not drink, fir; 
Tf idle talk will once be neceſſary, 
T'1l not ſleep neither : * This mortal houſe I'll ruin, 


7 Worth many babes and beggars ! ] Why, death, wilt thou not 
rather ſeize a queen, than employ thy force upon babes and begun. 
Jouxsou. 

8 If idle talk will once be neceſſary, 

J not ſleep neither: ) I will not eat, and if it will be nurſe 
naw for once to waſte a moment in idle talk of my purpoſe, I vil 
not 12 neither, In common conyerſation we often uſe will br, 
with as little relation to futurity. As, Now I am going, it vill 
be fit for me to dine firſt, JounsoN, 

Once may mean ſometimes. Of this ule of the word I have al- 
ready given inflances, both in The Merry Wives of Windſor, aud 
King Henry III. The meaning of Cleopatra ſeems to be this, 
If idle talting be ſometimes neceſſary to the prolongation of life, 
why I will not lee for fear of talking idly in my ſleep. 

The ſenſe deſigned, however, may be —— If it be neceſſary, for 
once to talk of performing impoſſibilities, why, I'll not ſleep 
neither, I have little confidence, however, in theſe attempts to 
produce a meaning from the words under conſideration. STEVENS. 

The explications above given appear to me ſo unſatisfatory, 
and ſo little dedutible from the words, that 1 have no doubt tbat a 
line has been loft after the word neceſſary, in which Cleopatra | 
threatened to obſerve an obſtinate filence. The line probably began 
with the youre Tu, and the compoſitor's eye glancing on the 
ſame words in the line beneath, all that intervened was loſt. dee 
p. 303, u. 5, and p. 411, D. 7. 

80, in Othello, quarto, 1622, AQ III. lc. 1: 
% And needs no other ſuitor but his likings, 
« To take the ſafeſt occaſion by the front, 
6 6 bring you in. | 

In the folio the ſecond line is omitted, by the compoſitor's eye, 
aſter the firſt word of it was compoſed, laaciog: on the ſame wo 
immediately under it in the ſubſequent line, add then proceeding 
with that line inſtead of the other,” This happens e at the 
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Do Cæſer what he can. Know, fir, that I 
Will not. wait pinion'd at your maſter's court; 
Nor once be chaſtis'd with the ſober eye 

Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoiſt me up, 
And ſhow me to the ſhouting varletry 

Of cenſuring Rome? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
'Be gentle grave to me! rather on Nilus' mud 
Lay me ſtark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring | rather make 

My country's high pyramides my gibbet, ? 
And bang me up in chains ! 


preſs, The omitted line in the paſſage which has given riſe to the 
' preſent note, might bave been of this import: 
Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not drink, fir; 
If idle talk will once be necellary, 
I'LL not ſo much as ſyllable @ word; | 
I'LL not fleep neither: This mortal bouſe I'll ruin, xc. 
The words I'll not ſleep neither, contain a new and diſtind me- 
nace, I once thought that Shakſpeare might have written — l 
not ſpeak neither; but in p. 435, Czſar comforting Cleopatra, 
ſays, ** feed, and fleep; which ſhows that lee in the paſſage be- 
fore us is the true reading, MALONE. | 
I agree that a lige is loſt, which I ſhall attempt to ſupply : 

Str, I will cat no meat, I'll not drink, fir; | 
Fi talk will once be neceſſary, 
1 will not ſpeak; if fleep be neceſſary, ] 
I'll not fleep neither. 
The repetition of the word neceſſary may bave occaſioned the 
omiſſion, RITSON. : 
My country's . kigh pyramides my gibbet,] The poet deſigned we 
ſhould read — fyramides, Lat. inſtead of pyramids, and ſo the folio 
= The verſe will otherwiſe be defeQive. Thus, in Dr. Fauſius, 
I : | 
© Beſides the gates and high fyramzdes. 
46 Theys 22 Ceſar brought from Africa, " 
Azein, in Tambuylaine, 1590: | 
Like to the ſhadows of. pyramides. *' 
Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602. B. XII. c. Ixxiii + 

* The theaters, fyramides, the hills of half a wile,” 
Mr. Tollet obſerves, „that Saudys in his Travels, as well as 
Dayton in the 26th ſong of his Polyolbion, uſes pyrammides as a 
fudriſyllable, STEEVERS, ; 8 
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Pro. You do. extend 
Theſe thoughts of horror further than you ſhall 
Find cauſe in Cæſar. | 


Enter DoLABELLA. 


Dol. Proculeins, 
What thon haſt done thy maſter Cæſar knows, 
And he hath ſent for thee: as* for the d 
Fil take her to my guard. 

Pro. So, Dolabella, 
It ſhall content me beſt: be gentle to her, — 
To Cæſar I will ſpeak what you ſhall pleaſe, 

[i0 CLEorATR, 

If you 1 employ me to him, 
CLEO. Say, I would die, 
Exeunt PROCULEIUS, and Soldters. 

Dor. Moſt noble empreſs, you have heard of me? 

CLro. I1 cannot tell. 

Dor. Aſſuredly, you know me, 

CLEO. No matter, fir, what I have heard, or 

known. 

You laugh, when boys, or women, tell their Areams; 
Is't not your trick? 

Dor. I underſtand not, madam. 

CLEO. I dream'd, there was an emperor An- 
tony ; — 

O, ſuch another ſleep, that J might ſee 

But ſuch another man! 

Dor. If it might pleaſe you, — 

Cleo. His face was as the heavens ; and therein 

ſtuck 


* —— 2, —— ] This conjunQion is wanling in the firſt, but 
3s ſupplied by the ſecond folio, STERVENS. 


\ 
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A ſun,? and moon; which kept their courſe, and 
lighted 

The little O, the earth.* F 

Dor. Moſt Tovereign creature. 

CLeo. His legs beſtrid the ocean: his rear'd arm 

Creſted the world: * his voice was propertied 

As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends; 

But when he meant to quail and ſhake the orb, 

He was as rattling thunder, For his bounty, 


9 —— as the heavens; and therein ſtuck 

A ſun, ] So, in King Henry IV. P. II: 

„% it fuck upon him, as the ſun 

«4 Tn the grey vault of heaven.” STEEVENS. 

* The little O, the earth. ] Old copy— 

The little o' the earth. 

Dol. Moſt ſovercign creature! — — 

What a bleſſed limping verſe theſe kemiflicks give us! Had none 

of the editors an ear to find the hitch in its pace? There is but 

a ſyllable wanting, and that, I believe verily, was but of a fingle- 

letter, I reſtore : 

The little O o' th* earth. 

i. e, the little orb or circle. Our poet in other paſſages chuſes to 

expreſs himſelf thus. TAHTOBBALU D. 

When two words are repeated near to each other, printers very 

often omit one of them. The text however may well ſtand, 

Shakſpeare frequently uſes 0 for an orb or circle. So, in King 

Hey : | 

% can we cram 

% Within this wooden O the very caſques,” &c. 

Again, in 4 Midſummer-Night's Dream : 

% Than all yon fiery os, and eyes of light.“ MALONE, 

* His legs beflrid the oceans Kc. ] So, in Julius Ceſar : 

„% Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow world, 

„% Like a Coloſſus.” MALONE. 

—— his rear d arm 

Creſted the world: } . Alluding to ſome of the old crefls in he- 

raldry, where a raiſed arm on a wreath was mounted on the er 
RCV. 

* —— and that to friends; ] Thus the old copy. The modern 

Witors read, with no leſs obſcurity : 

—— when that to friends, STEEVENS. 
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There was no winter in't; an autumn 'twas, 
That grew the more by reaping :* His delights 
Were dolphin-like ;? they ſhow'd his back wo 
The element they liv'd in: Jn his livery - 


For his bounty, 
: 5 here was no winter in't; an autumn as, 


That grew the more by reaping: ] Old copy — D 
——- an Antony it was, ——, C 
There was certainly a contraſt both in the thought and terms, 
deſigu'd here, which is loſt in au accidental corruption. Hoy But, 
could an Antony grow the more by reaping? Il venture, by It's 
very eaſy chauge, to reſtore an exquiſite fine alluſion; which | 
© carries its reaſon with it too, why there was no winter in bu To 
bounty : An 
—— For his bounty, C 
There was no winter in't; an autumn twas, 200 
That grew the more by reaping. > 
I ought to take notice, that the ingenious Dr. Thirlby likewiſe 4 
ſtarted this very emendation, and had mark'd it in the margin of Marlc 
his book. THEOBALD. 
The following lines in Shakſpeare' s 53d Sonnet add ſupport ta Agair 
the emendation : * 
«© Speak of the ſpring, and foiſon of the year, Mr 
© The oue doth ſhadow of your bounty ſhow; 12 
«. The other as your bounty doth appear, WET 
And you in every bleſſed ſhape we know.” If au 
By the other in the third line, i. e. the foiſon of the year, tbe bead 
| poet means autumn, the ſeaſon of plenty. withe 
n Again, in The Tempeſt : 80 
„% How does my bounteous ſiſter [ Ceres]? MALONE. g 
L cannot reſiſt the temptation to quote the following beautiful 
paſſage from Ben Jonſon's New Inn, on the ſubje of liberality : 
„lle gave me my brſt breeding, Iacknowledge ; 
„% Then ſhow'r'd his bounties on me, like the hours 
© That open-handed fit upon the clouds, - 
„% And prels the liberality of heaven 1. 
* „% Down to the laps of thankful. men,” STEEVENS. The 
| —— His delights » 5 
Pe dolphin- like; We, ] This image occurs in a ſhort poen Vol. 


inſerted in T. Lodge's Life and Death of William. Longbeard, ki 
moſt famous and — Engliſh Traitor &c. 1593, 4to. bE 1. 

« Oh faire of faireſt, Dolphin-lile, - 

„Within the rivers ef my plaint, &c. STEEVENS. 
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Walk'd crowns, and, crownets; realms and iſlands 
were 

As plates dropp'd from his pocket. 
Dor. 425 . Cleopatra. 
Crro. Think you, there was, or might be, ſuch 

a man | 1 
As this I dream'd of? | 
DoL. Gentle madam, no. 
Ciro. You lie, up to the hearing of the gods. 
But, if there be, or ever were one ſuch,“ 
It's paſt the fize of dreaming: Nature wants ſtuff, 
To vie ſtrange forms with fancy; yet, to imagine 
An Antony, were nature's piece 'gajuſt fancy, 
Condemning ſhadows quite. 


4 plates—— ] Plates mean, I believe, filver money, So, in 
Marlow's Jew of Malta, 1633: | 4 | 

„% What's the price of this flave 200 crowns? —=— 

% And if he has, he's worth 3co plates.” 

Again: ; | 

© 4% Rat'ft thou this Moor but at 200 Plates?“ STEEVENS. 


Mr. Steevens juſtly interprets plates to mean filver money, It 
is a term in heraldry, The balls or raundels in an eſcutcheon of 
arms, according to their different colours, bave different names. 
It gules,, or red, they are called forteauxes; if or, or yellow, 
hans; if argent, or white, plates, which are buttons of filves "2M 
without any impreſhon, but only prepared for the flamp. | 
So Spenſer, Faery Queen, L. II. c. vii. ſt, 5: \ 
„Some others were new driven, and diſtent 
% Into great ingoes, add to wedges ſquare ; 
„Some in rouvud plates withouten moniment, 
% But moſt were ſtampt, and in their metal bare, 
© The autique ſhapes of kings and keſars, ſttaung and rare.“ 
| | FN  WHALLEY., 
TY —— or ever were one ſuch, ] The old copy bas—nor ever, &c. * 
The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. MALONE, 

* To vie range forms —— ] To vie was a term at cards. See 
Vol. . p. 158, u. g; and p. 279, u. 2. | STEEVENS, 

- —— yet, to imagine VOTE 
An Antony, were nature's piece gain ſ fancy, 
Condemning ſhadows quite, ] The word piece, is a term appro, 
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Dor. Near me, good madam; 
Your loſs-is as yonrſelf, great; and you bear it 
As anſwering to the weight: Would I might never 
O'ertake purſu'd ſucceſs, but I do feel, 

By the rebound of yours, a grief that ſhoots? 
My very heart at root. 

CLEO. I thank yon, fir, 
Know you, what Cæſar means to do with me? 

Dor. I am loath to tell you what I would yon 

knew. 

Crxo. Nay, pray you, fir, — 

Dor. Though he be hononrable, 

CLEo. He'll lead me then in triumph? 

Dor. Madam, he will; 
I know it. 

WITHIN, Make way there, Cæſar. 


Enter C&sAaR, GALLUs, PROCULEIUS, MECEXNas, 
SELEUCUS, and Attendants. 


Cs. Which is the queen 
Of Egypt? : 
-- GL: Tis the emperor, madam. 
| CLEOPATRA kncels, 
CAS. Arile, 


priated to works of art. Here Nature and Fancy produce each 
their piece, and the piece done by Nature had the preference. A- 
tony was in reality paſt the fize of dreaming; he was more by Malu 
_ Fancy could preſent in ſleep. Jonxsox. 


3 '—— ſhoots — ] The old copy reads — ſuites. STREVENS. 


The corre&ion was made by Mr. Pope. The error aroſe from 
the two words, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, being progee 


alike, See Vol. VII. p. 252, n. 6. Wen, 
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You ſhall not kneel: 
1 pray you, riſe; riſe, Egypt. 
CLEO. ; 2 Sir, the gods 
Will have it thus; my maſter and my lord 
I muſt obey. * po 042 
Cs. Take to you no hard thoughts : 
The record of what injuries you did us, 
Though written in our fleſh, we ſhall remember 
As things but done by chance. 5 
CLEO. Sole ſir o' the world, 
I. cannot project mine own cauſe ſo well“ 
To make it clear; but do confeſs, I have 
Been laden with like frailties, which before 


Have often ſham'd our ſex. 


4 cannot project mine o cauſe ſo well — ] Projed fignifies to 
invent a cauſe, not to plead it; which is the ſenſe here required. 
It is plain that we ſhould read: | 

I cannot proftor my own cauſe ſo well, 
The technical term, to plead by an advocate, WARBURTON, 


Sit T. Hanmer reads: | 

I cannot parget my own cauſe —— 

meaning, I cannot whitewaſh, varniſh, or gloſs my cauſe, I be- 
lieve the preſent reading to be right. To project a canſe is to re- 
preſent a cauſe; to project it well, is to plan or contrive a ſcheme of 
defence, JOHNSON. / | 


The old reading may certainly be the true one. Sir John Har- 
riogton in his Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1596, p. 79, ſays: „I have 
choſen Ajax for the project of this diſcourſe.” Yet Sir Thomas 
Hanmer's conjedture may be likewiſe countenanced ; for the word 
he wiſhes to bring in, is uſed in the 4th eclogue of Drayton: 

„ Scorn'd paintings, pargit, aud the borrow'd hair.“ 

And ſeveral times by Ben Jonſon, 80, in The Silent Woman: 

© —— ſhe's above fifty too, and pargels.” STEEVENS. 


In Muck ado about Nothing, we find theſe lines: 

„ She cannot love, 

Nor take no ſhape nor projed of affection, 

« She is ſo ſelf endear'd.“ 

I cannot projed, xc. means therefore, I cannot ſhape or form my 
ule, ke, MALONE, | 


. 
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Cs. | Cleopatra, know, 
We will extennate rather than enforce : 
If you apply yourſelf to our intents, | 
(Which towards you ate moſt gentle,) yon ſhall fg 
A benefit in this change; but if you ſeek 
To lay on me a ctuelty, by taking 
Antony's courſe, you {hall bereave yourſelf 
Of my good purpoſes, and put your children 
To that deſtruction which I'll guard them from, 
If thereon you rely. Il take my leave. 

CLeo. And may, through all the world: 'tis 

yours; and we 
Your 'ſcutcheons, and your figns of conqueſt, ſhall 
Hang in what place you pleaſe, Here, my god 
lord. 

Ces. You ſhall adviſe me in all for Cleopatra. 

Co. This is the brief of money, plate aud 
| Jewels, 
I am poſleſs'd of: 'tis exactly valued ; 
Not petty things admitted. Where's Selencus? 


Tou ſhall adviſe me in all for Cleopatra, ] You ſhall yourſelf be 
my counſellor, and ſuggeſt whatever you wiſh to be done for your 
relief. So, afterwards : | 
© For we intend ſo to difpoſe you, as 
( Vourſelf ſhall give us counſel.” MALONE, 
6 —.— tis exafly valued ; | 33 | 
Not pelly things admitted; ] Szgacious editors! Cleopatra gifts 
in a liſt of her wealth, ſays, tis exadly valued, but that petiy 
things are not admitted in this liſt: and then ſhe appeals to het 
treaſurer, that ſhe has reſerved nothing to herſelf, And when be 
betrays her, ſhe is reduced to the ſhift of exclaiming egainft the 
ingratitude of ſervants, and of making apologies for having ſecreted 
certain trifles. Who does not ſee, that we ought to read: 
Not petty things omitted? $2 | DP ; 
For this declaration lays open Her falſhood ; and makes ber ang!) 
when her treaſurer deteas her in a dire@ lie. THEOBALD, $ 
Notwithſtanding the wrath of Mr. Theobald, I have reſtored 
the old reading. She is angry afterwards, chat ſhe is accuſed 
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Ser. Here, madam. 
: Cteo. This is my treaſurer ; let him ſpeak,” my 
lord, 

Upon his peril, that I have reſerv'd 

To myſelf nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus. 
SEI. Madam, x 

J had rather ſeel my lips,” than, to my peril, 

Speak that which it not. 

duo. What have I kept back? 

Str. Enough to purchaſe what you have made 

known. 

_ Cas. Nay, bluſh not, Cleopatra; I approve 

Your wiſdom in the deed. . Te 
Ciro. See, Cæſar! O, behold, 

How pomp is follow'd! mine will now be yours; 

And, ſhould we ſhift eſtates, yours would be mine. 

The. ingratitade of this Selencus does 

Even make me wild: O flave, of no more truſt 

Than love that's hir'd !—What, goeſt thou back? 

thou ſhalt 

Go back, I warrant thee; but I'll catch thine eyes, 

Though they had. wings: Slave, foulleſs villain, 

dog! Is 

0 rarely baſe! * 

| Cas. Good queen, let us entreat you. 


CEO, O Czar, what a wounding ſhame is this;? 
: 


baving reſerved more than petty things. Dr. Warburton and Sir 
T, oi follow Theobald. louxsox. 


tel my lips, ] Sew up my mouth. Jounson, 


It means, cloſe up my lips as effeQually as the eyes of a bawk 
are cloled. To feel hawks was che technical term. STEEVENS. 
'0 rarely baſe !] i. e. baſe in an uncommon degree. 

STFEVENS, 


0 loſer, &c.] This ber of Gleopaira is taken from sit 


Ms « ' 
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That thon, vouchſafing here to viſit me, 
Doing the honour-of thy lordlinels | 
To one ſo meek, that mine own ſervant ſhonld 
Parcel the ſum of my diſgraces by* _ 

Addition of his envy! * Say, good Czfar, 
That 1 ſome lady trifles have reſerv'd, 


Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch, where it ſtands as follows, 
«© O Ceſar, is not this great ſhame and reproach, that thou having 
vouchſafed to take the pains to coine upto me, and haſt done me 
this honour, poor wretch and caitiff creature, brought into this 
pitiful and miſerable eſtate, and. that wine own ſervants thould 
come now to accuſe me. Though it may be that 1 have reſerved 
ſome jewels and trifles meet for women, but not for me (poor ſoul) 
to ſet out myſelf withal; but meaning to give ſome pretty preſents 
unto Octavia and Livia, that they making means aud incerceſhon 
for me to thee, thou mighteſt yet extend thy favour aud mercy 
upon me,” &c. STEEVENS. | 


To one ſo meek, ] Meek, I ſuppoſe, means here, tame, ſubdued 
by adverſity. So, in the parallel paſſage in Plutarch:— + poot 
wretch, and caitiff creature, brought into this pitiful and miſerable 
eſtate Cleopatra in any other ſenſe was not eminent for 
mee ns. | 

Our author has employed this word in The Rape of Lucrece, i 
the ſame ſenſe ns here: x 

„% Feeble deſire, all recreant, poor, and meet, 
© Like to a bankrupt beggar, wails his caſe.” MALONE, 


3 Parcel the ſum of my diſgraces by — ] To parcel her diſgracn, 
might be expreſſed in yulgar language, to bundle up her calanits, 
Joussos. 


The meaning, I think; either is, „ — that this fellow ſhould; 
add one more parcel or item to the ſum of my diſgraces, namely 
his own malice;“ — or, that this fellow ſhould ot up the ſum of 
my diſgraces, and add his own malice, to the account.“ 

Parcel is here uſed technically. So, in King Henry IV. P. 1. 
« That this fellow [ Francis, the drawer, ] ſhould have ſewer 
words than a parrot! his eloquence the parcel of a reckoning. 
There it means, either. an item, or the accumulated total formed 
by various items. MALONE, 


4 —— of lis envy! ] Envy is here, as almoſt always in theſe 
plays, malice, See Vol. XVI. p. 61; n. 9; and p. 105, Maron. 
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immoment toys, things of ſuch dignit 

As we greet modern friends * withal ; and ſay; 
Some nobler token I have kept apart 8 

For Livia, and Octavia, to induce 


Their mediation; muſt ] be unfolded _. 
With one that I have bred? The gods! It ſites 


me | 
Beneath the fall I have: Pr 'ythee, go ene 
[ To SELEUCUS. 
Or I ſhall ſhow the cinders of my ſpirits | 
Through the aſhes of my chance : Wert chou a 
man, 


1 modern friends —] Modern means here, as it generally. 
does in theſe plays, common or ordinary. | N. Mason. 
S0, in As you like it: 
% Full of wiſe ſaws and modern 10 e ä 
See Vol. VIII. p. 236, n. 9. STEEVENS. Hy 


* Through the aſhes of my chance;] Or fortune, The meaning 6 
is, Begone, or | ſhall exert that royal ſpirit which I bad in my 
proſperity, in Tpite of the imbecillity of my preſent weak condie 
tion, This taught the Oxford editor to alter it to miſchance. 

WARBURTON. 


We have had already in this play — ** the wounded chance of 
Antony.” MALONE, 


Or I ſhall ſhow the cinders of my ſpirits 
Through the aſhes of my chance ;] Thus Chaucer in bis Canterbury 
Tales, Tyrwhitt's edit, v. 3180: 
Let in our aſhen cold is fire yreken.“ 
And thus (as the learned editor bas obſerved) Mr, * in x his 
chard Elagy : | 
Even in our aſhes live their wonted fires.” 
Mr. Gray refers to the following paſlage in the 169 (x71) ſonnet — 
of Petrarc i, as his original: 
„Ai veggio nel pen ſier, dolce mio foco, 
% Fredda una lingua, e due begli occhi chivfe 


4. % Rimaner dopo noi pien 4 faville.” Edit. 1564. p. 271; 
0 A 


Apain, i in our author's 13d Sonnet: | 
{© In we thou ſee'ft the glowing of ſuch fire, | 
*+* That on the aſhes of his youth doth lie. MALONE. 
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Thou would'ſt have mercy on me. 


CS. | | _ Forbear Seleucns: 

| Exit SELEvens; 

CLEo. Be it known, that we the greateſt, ar 
misthonght 


For things that others do; and, when we fall, 

We anſwer others' merits in our name 

Are therefore to be pided.“ | 
CES. Cleopatra, 
Not what you have reſerv'd, nor what acknowledged, 
Put we i' the roll of conqueſt: ſtill be it yours, 
Beſtow it at your pleaſure; and believe, 
Cælar's no merchant, to make prize with you 
Of things that merchants fold. Therefore cheerd; 
Make not your thoughts your priſons: * no, deat 
queen ; | | 


7 Be it known, that we, Ihe greateſt, are misthought 
For things that others do; and when we fall, 
We anſwer others' merils in our name, „ 
Ae therefore to be pitied.] We ſuffer at our bigheſt flate of 
elevation in the thougits of mankind for that which others do; and 
whin we fall, thoſe that contented themſelves oaly to think ill 
before, call us to anſuer in our own names for the merits of others, 
We are therefore to be piltied. Merits is in this place taken in au ill 
Teuſe, for aGions meriting cenſure. JOHNSON, 
The plain meaning is this. The greateſt of us are efperſed ſit 
things which others Jo; and when, by the decline of our power, ui 
become in @ condition to be queſtioned, we are called to anſwer in d 
own names for the atlions of other people. | | 
Merit is here uſed, as the word deſert frequently js, to expreſi 
a certain degree of merit or demerit. A man may merit puuils 
ment as well as ic ward. M. MASON. 
As demerils was often ulcd in Shakſpeare's time as ſynonymout 
to merit, lo merit might have been uſed in the ſenſe which we now 
afſix to demerit; or the meaning may be only, we ate called te 
account, and to anſwer in our own names for ' af{s, with wbic 
others rather than we, deſerve to be charged. MALONE. 


* Make not your thoughts your priſons:] I once wiſhed to read, 
Make nit your thoughts your pollen: 
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For we intend ſo to diſpoſe you, as FI 
Yoarlelf ſhall give us counſel. Feed, and ſleep: 
Our care and pity is ſo much upon you. 5 
That we remain your friend; And ſo adien. 
Ciro. My maſter, and my lord! | 
CES. | Not ſo: Adieu. 
[ Exeunt CASAR, and his train. 
Cleo, He words me, girls, he words me, that I. 
ſhould not Ke | 
Be hoble to myſelf: but hark thee; Charmian. 

. | [ whiſpers CHARM LAN. 
las. Finiſh, good lady; the bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark. | 

CLE0. Hie thee again: 
1 have ſpoke already, and it is provided; 
Go, put it to the haſte. 

CHAR, * Madam, I will: 


Re-enter DOLABELLA: 


Dot. Where is the queen? 
Char, Behold, fir, | Exit CHARMIANZ 
CLto, Dolabella ? 

Dot. Madam, as thereto ſworn by your com- 
| mand, 
Which my love makes religion to obey; 

| tell you this ; Cæſar through Syria 

Intends his journey; and, within three days, 
You with your children will he ſend before : 


Do not deſtroy yourſelf by muſing on your misfortune. Yet i | 
would change nothing, as the old reading preſents a very proper 
ſenſe, Be not 6 priſoner in imagination; when in reality you are fred. 


| Jh 
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Make your beſt uſe of this: I have perform'd 
Your pleaſure, and my promile. ; 


CLEoO. - Dolabella, 
I ſhall remain your debtor. | 


Dol. I your ſervant. 
Adieu, good queen; I muſt attend on Czfar, 


CLEO. Farewell, and thanks. Exit DoLa,] Noy, 
Iras, what think' ſt thou? 

Thou, an Egyptian puppet, ſhalt be ſhown 
In Rome, as well as J: mechanick ſlaves 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, ſhall 
Uplift us to the view; in their thick breaths 
Rank of groſs, diet, ſhall we be enclouded, 
And ſorc'd to drink their vapour. 


In As. The gods forbid! 

CIRO. Nay, tis moſt certain, Iras: Saucy licton 
Will catch at us, like flrumpets ; and ſcald rhymers 
Ballad us out o' tune: the quick comedians* 


4 


9 and ſcald rhymers | 
Ballad us out 0' tune] So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
E thou— | 
« Shalt have thy treſpaſs cited up in rhymes, 
„% And ſung by children in ſucceeding times.” MALONE, 
Scald was a word of contempt implying poverty, diſeaſe, ad 
filth. Jonxsox. | | 


So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, Evans calls the Hoſt of the 
Garter „ ſcald, ſcurvy companion, and in King Henry J. Fw 
ellen beſtows the ſame epithet on Piſtol. STEEveNs.. 

2 —— the quick comedians —] The gay inventive players. 

JOHNSON, 


Quick means here, rather ready than gay. M. MASON, 


The lively, inventive, quick-witted comedians, So, „ (ut 8 
quoque attingam,”) in an ancient trad, entitled 4 briefc deſcription if 
Ireland, made in this yeare, 1589, by Robert Payne &c, Svo. 1389, 
4% They are quick-witted, and of good conſtitution of bodice, 
see p. 188, u. 5; and Vol. VII. p. 228, n. 6. MALONE: 
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* 


Extemporally will ſtage us, and preſent | . 
Our Alexandrian revels; Antony | 
Shall be brought dranken forth, and I ſhall ſee 
Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatneſs * 
che poflure of a whore. 
IRAS. | O the good gods ! 
Crxo. Nay, that is certain, | 
Inas. I'll never ſee it; for, I am ſure, my nails 
Are ſtronger than mine eyes. | 

CLEO. Why, that's the way 
To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their moſt abſurd intents.'—Now, Charmian? 


Enter CHARMIAN. 


Show me, my women, like a queen; - Go fetch 
My beſt attires j—lI am again for Cydnus, 


? —— boy my greatneſs — ] The. parts of women were adted on 
the ſtage by boys. HANMER, 


Naſh, in Pierce Pennyleſſe his Supplication, &c, 1595, ſays, 
„ Our players are not as the players beyond ſea, a ſort of ſquirt- 
ing bawdy comedians, that have whores and common courteſaus 
to play women's parts,” &c. To obviate the impropriety of men 
lepreſenting women, T. Goff, in his tragedy of The Raging Turk, 
1631, has no female character. STEEVENS. . 


* Their moft abſurd intenzs. ] Why ſhould Cleopatra. call Cz« 
ſar's defigns abſurd? She could not think his intent of carrying 
ber in triumph, ſuch, with regard to his own glory: and her 
bading an expedient to diſappoint him, could not bring it under 
bat predicament, I much rather think the poet wrote, 

: Their mofl aſſur'd intents — — 

ie. the purpoſes, which they make themſelves moſt ſure of ac- 
compliſhing. THEOBALD. | - % 


| have preſerved the old reading. The defign certainly appeared 


51 enough to Cleopatra, both as ſhe thought it unreaſonable in 
elf, and as ſhe knew it would fail. Jouns0N, | 
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To meet Mark Antony :—Sirrah, Iras, go.*— 
x Now, noble Charmian, we'll deſpatch indeed: 
And, when thou haſt done this chare, I'Il give the, 
leave | | 
To play till dooms-day. Bring our crown and il. 
Wherefore's this noiſe? | 
[Exit IRAs. A noiſe within, 


Enter one of the Guard. 


GUARD. Here is a rural fellow, 
That will not be deny'd your highnels' preſence; 
He brings you figs. 

CLEo. Let him come in. How poor? an inf: 

ment Exit Guard, 
May do a noble deed! he brings me liberty. 
My reſolution's plac'd, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me: Now from head to foot 
Iam marble-conſtant : now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine.” 


* —Sirrab, Jras, go.] From hence it appears that Sirral, an 
appellation generally addrefled to males, was equally applicable 0 
1 females, STEEVENS. h 
* —— How poor xc. ] Thus the ſecond folio, The firſt nonſes: 
fically reads — Whai poor kc. STEEVENS. 
9 now the fleeting moon | | 
No planet is of mine. ] Alluding to-the Egyptian deyotion paid 
| to the moon under the name of Iſis. WARBURTON. 
. I really believe that our poet was not at all acquainted with the 
devotion that the Egyptians paid to this planet under the name of 
Ifis; but that Cleopatra having ſaid, I have nothing of woman "* 
me, added, by way of amplification, that ſhe had not eve" te 
changes of diſhofition peculiar io her ſex, and which ſometimes hojpia 
es frequently as thoſe of the moon ; or tbat ſhe was not, like the fes 
overned by the moon. So, in King Richard III: „ — I vent 
* govern'd by the watry moon, &. Why ſhould ſhe ſay on this 
occafion that ſhe no longer made uſe of the forms of worlbip per 
Fuliar to her country? _— 8 5 | 


hee 
al 
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* 


Re-enter Guard, with a Clown bringing a baſket. 


GUARD. This is the man. 

Cleo. Avoid, and leave him. Exit Guard. 
Haſt thou the pretty worm of Nilus' there, 
That kills and pains not? 

CLown. Truly I have him; but I would not be 
the party that ſhould deſire you to touch him, for 


Fleeting is inconſtant, So, in Greene's Metamorphoſis, 1617; 
U —— to ſhow the world ſhe was not flecdting.” See Vol, XV, 
p. 305, n. 7. STEREVENS. 


Our author will himſelf furniſh us with a commodious ioterpre- 
tation of this paſſage. 1 am now © whole. as the marble, founded 
as the rock, and no longer changeable and fluguaiing between 
different purpoſes, like the fleeting and inconflant moon, 

„% That monthly changes in her circled orb,” MALONE. 

] —— the pretty worm of Nilus — | Worm is the Teutonich 
word for ſerpent; we have the blind-worm and ſow-worm ſtill in 
our language, and the Norwegians call an enormous monſter, ſeen 
ſometimes in the northery ocean, the ſeg-worm, JOHNSON. 

So, in The Dumb Knight, 1633; 

© Thoſe coals the Roman Portia did devour, 
„% Are not burnt out, nor have th' &gyptian worms 
% Yet loſt their ſtings.” . 
Again, in The Tragedy of Hoffman, 1631: 
l watch for fear | 
« Of venomous worms.” h 
See Vol. XIV. p. 279, n. 4. STEEVENS, 


In the Northern counties, the word worm is ſtill given to the 
ferpent ſpecies in general, I have ſeen a Northumberland ballad, 
entituled, The laidly Worm of Spindleflon Heugles, i, e. The loath- 
ſome or foul ſerpent of Spindlefion Graggs ; certain rocks ſo called, 
near Bamburgh Caſtle, | 

Shakſpeare uſes worm again in the ſame ſenſe. See the Second 
part of King Henry VI: 5 
. „% The mortal worm might make the ſleep eternal." 

PERCY, 


Again, in the old verſion of The New Teflament, Ads xxviii, 


4 Now when the baibariaus (awe the worme hang on his hand,” Kc, 


Tober, 
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his biting is immortal; thoſe, that do die of it, 4, 
{ſeldom or never recover. 
Cxxo. Remember'ſt thou any that have died ond 
CLOWN. Very many, men and women too, ] 
heard of one of them no longer than yeſterday: 3 
very honeſt woman, bat ſomething given to lie; az 
a woman ſhould not do, but in the way of honeſty: 
how ſhe died of the biting of it, what pain ſhe ſel; 
Truly, ſhe makes a very good report o'the worm: 
But he that will believe all that they ſay, ſhall ne- 
ver be faved by half that they do: But this is moſ 
fallible, the worm's an odd worm, | 

CEO. Get thee hence; farewell. 

. CLOWN. 1 wiſh you all joy of the worm. 
CLEo. Farewell. [Clown ſets down the baſket, 
Crown. You wuſt think this, look you, thatthe 

worm will do his kind.? 
CLEeo. Ay, ay; farewell. | 
CLOWN. Look you, the worm is not to be truſt 
ed, but in the keeping of wile people; for, indeed, 
there is no goodneſs in the worm. 


* But he that will believe all that they ſay, ſhall never be ſavei 
by half that they do :] Shakſpeare's clowns are always jokers, and 
deal in {ly fatire. It is plain this muſt be read the coutrary way, 
and all and half change places. WARBURTON, 


Probably Shakſpeare defigned that confuſion which the critick 
would. diſentangle. STEEVENS. | 


9 —— will do his Aind.] The ſerpent will ad according to bis 
ature, Jounsox. | 
So, in Heywood's Tf you know not Me you know Nobody, 1633: 
„ Good girls, they do their kind,” N 
Again, in the ancient black letter romance of Syr Tryamoure, ue 
date: | | 
« He dyd full gentylly kis linde. Srrrvrns. 
| Again, in The Tragicall Hy/lory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 
«+ For tickle Fortune doth, in changing, but ber _ 5 
ALO N- 
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Crro. Take on no care; it ſhall be hdd: | 

CLown. Very good : give it nothing, I pray you 
for it is not worth the feeding. 

Cieo. Will it eat me? ; 

CLown. You muſt not think I am fo ſimple, but 
Iknow the devil himſelf will not eat a woman: I 
know, that a woman is a diſh for the gods, if the 
devil dreſs her not. But, truly, theſe ſame whoreſon 
devils do the gods great harm in their women; for 
in every ten that they make, the devils mar five. 

Crro. Well, get thee gone; farewell. 

CLowN. Yes, forſooth; " TOR yon joy of the 

worm. 1 


Re-enter IRAS, with a robe, crown, 1 


Cleo. Give me my robe, put on my crown; I 
have 

Immortal longings in me: * Now no more 
The juice of Egypt's grape ſhall moiſt this lip:— 
Yare, yare,* good Iras; quick. —Methinks, 1 hear 
Antony call; I ſee him rouſe himſelf 
To praiſe my noble at; I hear him mock 
The luck of Cæſar, which the gods give men 


Immortal longings i in me: ] This expreſhon appears to have 
been trauſplanted iuto Addiſon's Cato: 
© This longing after immortality,” STEEVENS. 
Lare, yare, ] i. e. make haſte, be nimble, be ready. So, in 
the old bl. 1. romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys : : 
© Ryght ſoone he made him gare. 
See alſo Vol. IV. p. 5, n. 3. STEEVENS, 


4 preceding paſſage preciſely aſcertains the meaning of the. 
vo 


© — to proclaim it civilly, were like 


„% A halter'd- neck, which does the hangman thank 
„ For being gate about him,.“ MALONE, 


g * 
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To excuſe their after wrath: Huſband, I cone; 
3 to that name my courage prove my title! 
am fire, and air; my other elements 
I give to baſer life. So, —have you done? 
Come then, and take the laſt warmth of my lips. 
Farewell, kind Charmian; — Iras, long farewell. 
[ Kiſſes them. In AS falls and dit, 
Have I the aſpick in my lips? Doſt fall?“ 
If thou and nature can ſo gently part, 
The ſtroke of death is as a lover's pinch,” 
Which hurts, and is deſir'd. Doſt thou lie ill? 
If thus thou vaniſheſt, thou tell'ſt the world 
It is not worth leave-taking. 
»* CHAR, Diſſolve, thick cloud, and rain; that! 
map lay, | 
The gods themſelves do weep ! 
CLEO. This proves me baſe: 
If ſhe firſt meet the curled Antony, 
He'll make demand of her;* and ſpend that kiſs, 
Which is my heaven to have... Come, mortal 
wretch,” ; 
[ to the aſp, which ſhe applies to. her breafl 


I am fire, and air; my other elements 

I give to baſer life.] So, in King Henry V, „ He is pure 47 

and fire; and the dull elementy of earth and water never «ppar 

in him,” „ Do not our lives, (ſays Sir Andrew Aguecbeck, 
conſiſt of the four elements?” 

3 Have I the aſpick in my lips? ] Are my lips poiſon'd by the 
aſpick, that my kiſs has deſtrayed thee? MALONE, 

4 Doft fall? ] Iras muſt be ſuppoſed to have applied an aſp 
to her arm while her miſtreſs was ſettling her dreſz, or I know got 
why ſhe ſhould fall ſo ſoon, STzEvens. 

a lover's pinch, ] So before, p. 217: Y 
„% That am with, Phœbus“ amorous pinches black,” STEEVENS. 

5 He'll male demand of ker; |] He will enquire of her coacerniog 
me, and kiſs her for giving him intelligence, JOHNSON. 

1 —— Come, mortal wretch, ] Old copies, unmetrically : 

—— Come, thou mortal wrelch,—-. STEEVENS: 


ne 
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With thy ſharp teeth this knot intrinſicate 


Of life at once untie: poor venomous fool, 
Be angry, and deſpatch, O, could'ſt thou ſpeak ! 
That! might hear thee call great Cæſar, aſs 


Unpolicied !* 
CAR. O eaſtern ſtar! 


CLEO. | f Peace, peace! 
Doſt chou not ſee my baby at my breaſt, 
That ſucks the nurſe aſleep ?“ 
CHAR, O, break! O, break! 
CLEO. As ſweet as balm, as ſoft as air, as gentle. 
0 Antony Nay, I will take thee too. 
[Applying another aſp to her arm. 
What ſhonld I ſtay— [Falls on a bed, and dies. 


Pi ' 
Fan ab | 

Unpolicied!] i. e. an aſs without more policy than to leave the 
means of death within my reach, and thereby deprive his triumph 
of its nobleſt decoration. STEEVENS. 


9 That ſucks the nurſe aſleep?] Before the publication of this 
piece, The Tragedie of Cleopatra, by Daniel, 1594, had made its 
appearance; but Dryden is more indebted to it than * 
Daniel has the following addreſs to the aſp: 

„% Better than death death's office thou diſchargeſt, 
++ That with one gentle touch can free our breath; 
% And in a pleaſing fleep our ſoul enlargeſt, 
© Making ourſelves not privy to our death... 
{© Therefore come thou, of wonders wonder chief, 
„% That. open canſt with ſuch an ealy key 
© The door of life; come gentle, cuuniog thief, 
„% That from ourſelves ſo Real ourſelves away.“ 
Dryden ſays on the ſame occaſion: 
Welcome thou kind deceiver! 
« Thou beſt of thieves ; ; who with an eaſy key 
„% Doſt open life, aud, unuperceiv'd by us, 
„% Even ſteal us from ourſelves: Diſcharging ſa 
% Death's dreadful office better than himſelf, 
% Touching our limbs ſo gently into flumber, 
% That death ſtands by, deceiv'd by his own image, 
“ And thinks himſelf but flecp,” STEEVENS, 


, 
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CHAR. In this wild world?*—So , fare thes 
Well. | 
Now boaſt thee, death! in thy poſſeſſion lies 
A laſs unparalleld. - Downy windows, cloſe; * 
And golden Phoebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again fo royal! Your crown's awry ;* 
I'll mend it, and then play.“ 


In this wild world?) Thus the old copy. I ſuppoſe ſhe mean 
by this wild world, this world which by the death of Antony iz 
become a deſert to her. A wild is a deſert. Our author, however, 
| might have written vild (i. e. vile according to ancient ſpelling 
for worthleſs. STEEVENS. 3 | 
3 — — Downy windows, cloſe;] So, in Venus and Adonis: 

« Her two blue windows faintly ſhe upheaveth.“ | 
; Matrox. 

Charmian, in ſaying this, muſt be conceived to cloſe Cleopaira'y 

eyes; one of the firſt ceremouies performed toward a dead body, 
RIrsox. 

4 Your crown's awry; ] This is well amended by the edi- 

tors, The old editions had, 
—— Your croun's away, JOHNSON. 

So, in Daniel's Tragedy of Cleopatra, 1594 : 

© And ſenſelels, in her ſiuking down, ſhe wrzes 
«© The diadem which on her head ſhe wore; 
„% Which Charmian (poor weak feeble maid) eſpyes, 
„% And haſtes to right it as it was before; 
„% For Eras now was dead.“ STEEVENS. 


The corretion was made by Mr. Pope. The author has here 
as uſual followed the old tranflation of Plotatch. —— They found 
Cleopatra ſtarke dead layed upon a bed of gold, attired and arrayed 
in her royal robes, and one of her two women, which was called 
Iras, dead at her feete ; and her other woman called Charwian 
half dead, and trembling, trimming the diadem which Cleopaua 
wore upon her head.“ MALONE. 


* —— and then play. ] i. e. play ber part in this tragick ſcene 
by deflroying herſelf: or ſhe may mean, that having performed 
her laſt office for her miſtreſs, (he will accept the permiſkon given 

her in p- 438, to „ play till doomſday.” STEEVENS, 
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Enter the Guard. ruſhing in. 


1. Guard. Where is the queen? or 
CHAR. Speak ſoftly, wake her not; 
1. GuarD. Cæſar bath ſent 
CHAR. Too ſlow a meſſenger, 
3 [Applies the aſp; 

O, come; apace, deſpatch : I partly feel thee. 

1. GuarD. Approach, ho! All's not well: Cz- 
ſar's beguil'd. ED 
2. Guard. There's Dolabella ſent from Caeſar ! 

| _ —call him. | 3 

1. GuarD. What work is here? - Charmian, is 

this well done? 

Char. It is well done, and fitting for a princeſs 

Deſcended of ſo many royal kings.“ 

Ah, ſoldier! Dies. 


Enter DOLABELLA. 


Dor. How goes it here? 

2. GUARD. All dead. 

Dor. h Cæſar, thy thoughts 
Touch their effects in this: Thyſelf art coming 

To ſee perform'd the dreaded act, which thou 

So ſought'ſt to hinder. 

WITHIN. A way there, way for Cæſar! 


* Deſcended of ſo many royal kings.] Almoſt theſe very words are 
found in Sir T. North s tranſlation of Plutarch; and in Daniel's 
play on the ſame ſubjeck. The former book is not uncommon, 
and therefore it would be imperiinent to crowd the page with every 


circumftance which Shakſpeare bas borrowed from the ſame original, 
SrZZVIX. 
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Enter CESAR, and Attendattts, 


Dor. O, ſir, you are too ſure an augurer; 
That you did fear, is done. 

Cs. Brav'ſt at the laſt: 
She levell'd at ont purpoſes, and, being royal, 
Took her own way.—The manner of their deaths? 
I do not ſee them bleed. 

Dol. Who was laſt with them? 

1. Guard. A ſimple countryman, that brought 

+l her figs 3- 
This was his baſket. | 1 

Cs. Poiſon'd then. | 

1. GuarD. : O Czar, 
This Charmian liv d but now; ſhe ſtood, and 

ſpake : | 

I forind her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead miſtreſs ; tremblingly ſhe ſtood, 
And on the ſudden dropp'd: _ 
Cs. „ O nbble weaknels! 
If they had ſwallow'd poiſon, twould appear 
By external ſwelling : but ſhe looks like ſleep, 
As ſhe would catch another Antony 
In her ſtrong toil of grace. | 

Do. Nere, on her breaſt, 
There is a vent of blood, and ſomething blown: 
The like is on-her arm. 


* 


7 —— ſomething blown :] The fleſh is ſomewhat puſſed or feo0!:, 
| JOHNSON, 
So, in the ancient mettical romance of Syr Bevisz of Hampton; 
bl. I. no date: | : 
© That, with venim upon him throwen; 
The knight Jay then to=blawen.”, 
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1. GuarD: This is an aſpick's trail: and thele 
fig-leaves 
Have ſlime upon them, ſuch as the aſpick leaves 
Upon the caves df Nile. 15 
CES. Moſt probable, 
That ſo ſhe died; for her phyſician tells me; 
She hath purſu'd concluſions infinite * 
Of eaſy ways to die.?— Take up her bed; 
And bear ber women from the monument. 
She ſhall be buried by her Antony : | 
No grave upon the earth ſhall clip“ in it 
A pair ſo famous. High events as theſe 
Strike thoſe that make them : and their ſtory is 
No leſs in pity, than his glory,* which 


Again, in the romance of Syr Iſenbras, bl, I. no date: 
Wich adders all your beſtes ben flaine, 
« With venyme are they blowe,” : . 
Again, iu Ben Jonſon's Magnetick Ladys 
© —— What is blown, puft ? ſpeak Engliſh. 
% Tainted an' pleaſe you, ſome do call it. 
„„ She ſwells and ſo ſwells,” Xe. STEEVENS, i 
* She dati purſu'd concluſions infinite —— } To purſue concluſions; 
is to 1% euperiments, So, in Hamlet: | 
** —— like the famous ape, 
« To try concinfions,” kc, 
in Cymbelinex 45 : 
© —— I did amplify my judgment in 
„ Other concluſions,” STEEVENS, | 8 
| ® Of caſy ways to dis. ] Such, was the death brought on by th# 
Wpick's venom, Thus Lucan, Lib. IX: | 
„At tibi Leve miſer fixus precordia preſſit 
0 Niliaca ſerpente cruor; nulloque dolore 
6+ Teftatus morſus ſubita caligine mortem 
% Accipis, & Stygias ſomuo deſcendis ad umbras,” We 
| | STEEVENS, 
* —— ſhall clip } i. e. enfold, See p. 372, n. 4. STSEVENS; 
 — their Hor is 5 
No leſs in pity, than his glory, &c.] i. e. the narrative of ſuch 
events demands rot leſs compaſſion for the ſufferers, than glory on 
we part of him who brought on their ſufferings, STEEVENS, 


Again, | 
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Brought them to be lamented. Our army ſhalj 
In ſolemn ſhow, attend this funeral; 


And then to Rome. —Come, Dolabella, ſee 
High order in this great ſolemnity. [ Exeunt/ 


4 This play keeps curioſity always buſy, and the paſſions alu 
intereſted, The continual hurry of the ation, the variety of jg. 
cidents, and the quick ſucceſhon of one perſonage to another, dll 
the mind forward without intermiſhon from the firſt act to the lat. 
But the power of delighting is derived principally from the frequeat 
changes of the ſcene; for, except the feminine artis, ſome of which 
are too low, which diftinguiſh Cleopatra, no character is ver 
Rrongly diſcriminated. Upton, who did not eaſily miſs what he 
deſired to find, has diſcovered that the language of Antony is, 
with great ſkill and learning, made pompous and ſuperb, according 
to his real praftice, But I think bis dition not diſtinguiſhable 
from that of others: the moſt tumid ſpeech in the play is that 
which Cæſar makes to ORavia, 

The events, of which the principal are deſcribed according to 
hiſtory, are produced without any art of coancxion or care of dil. 
pohiion, Jonnsox. : 


* THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH VOLUME; 


